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PREFACE. 

The following account of the phenomena of Sound and 
of the theory connecting them together forms one part 
only of a Text-Book of Physics which the authors are 
preparing. The Text-Book is intended chiefly for the 
use of students who lay most stress on the study of the 
experimental part of Physics, and who have not yet 
reached the stage at which the reading of advanced 
treatises on special subjects is desirable. To bring the 
subject within the compass thus prescribed, an account 
is given only of phenomena which are of special import- 
ance, or which appear to throw light on other branches 
of Physics, and the mathematical methods adopted are 
very elementary. The student who possesses a knowledge 
of advanced mathematical methods, and who knows how 
to use them, will, no doubt, be able to work out and 
remember most easily a theory which uses such methods. 
But at present a large number of earnest students of 
Physics are not so equipped, and the authors aim at giving 
an account of the subject which will be useful to students 
of this class. 

Even for the reader who is mathematically trained, 
there is some advantage in the study of elementary 
methods, compensating for their cumbrous form. They 
bring before us more evidently the points at which the 
various assumptions are made, and they render more 
prominent the conditions under which the theory holds 
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viii PREFACE. 

good. For such readers the authors hope that this 
work may a£ford a fitting introduction to more advanced 
treatises, and especially to Helmholtz's great work, The 
Sensations of Tone, which deals chiefly with the physio- 
logical aspect of Sound, and to Lord Rayleigh's Theory 
of Sound, at once the most systematic, original, and 
complete work on the subject. 

January 1899. 
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SOUND. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE OP SOUND AND ITS OHIEP 
OHARAOTERISTIOS. 

Contents. — Origin of Sound and Sound- Waves — Characteristics of Waves — 
Characteristics of Sounds — Loudness — Pitch — Quality — Sound- Waves 
are Longitudinal — ^Noise. 

The sensation which we receive through the ear, and the external 
disturbance which arouses that sensation when it reaches the ear, 
are both denoted in common langu€ige as sound. In physics we 
are concerned with the external disturbance, and our aim is to 
investigate the conditions under which it arises, the mode in 
which it is propagated from its source, and the variations in the 
nature of tne disturbance which correspond to the differences in 
the sensations we experience. 

Sound arises in general from Vibrating Sources.— An 
examination of the mode of sounding any musical instrument in 
which the sounding parts consist of strings, rods, or bars, shows 
that these are always struck or pulled in such a way that they are 
set in vibration. Usually the vibration is so frequent that we 
cannot follow the motion to and fro, though it may be so wide 
in extent that the outline of the vibrating body is visibly altered. 
More generally, when any body, whether designed as a musical 
instrument or not, is set in vibration, if the vibrations are regular 
and of sufficient frequency and extent, a musical note is heard. 
Instances, such as a tumbler or a gas globe, will occur to the 
reader. 

A Vibrating Source gives rise to Waves in the sur- 
rounding Air. — ^Let us imagine a round, flat, metal plate hung 
up by strings (Fig. 1, a) passing through holes bored at a suitable 
distance — about 0*68 of the radius is the best — ^from the centre. 
When struck at the centre, it vibrates between the positions shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 1, 6, the central part always moving 
to and fro in the opposite direction to the rim, and the circle 
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throueh the suspending holes being at rest. Considering only the 
centred portion, we can see how its vibrations will affect the air. 
As the plate moves forward it pushes against the layer of air 
in front of it, compresses it, and drives it against the next layer. 
This next layer is then compressed and pushed forward against the 
next, and so on, the push oeing transmitted on through the air. 
When the plate has reached ti^e limit of its forward excursion 
it retiums, and the air follows it, expanding into the space vacated 
by the plate. This relief of pressure has me same effect as a puU, 
and therefore we may think of the plate as now pulling at the layer 
of air in front of it. As this layer moves backwanls it lessens 
the pressure fi^inst the next layer, which also moves backwards, 
and so on. Tnus, the extension or pull of the air is transmitted 
forwards after the push. When the plate makes another forward 
motion, another push is sent out, to be followed, when the plate 





a Front View 



0. Side V/ew 



Pio. 1. — a. Vibrating Plate hung up by strings through points 
0'68 radius from the centre. 
6. Dotted lines showing the mode of vibration when 
struck at the centre. 

returns, by another puU. These pushes and pulls, or compressions 
and extensions, with the necessary to-and-fro motions, constitute 
air-waves, each complete wave consisting of a push and a pull. 
To obtain a clear notion of the movement of the layers oi air 
during the propagation of the waves, the reader should construct 
a Crova^s disc like that represented in Fig. 2. Eight or ten equi- 
distant points are taken on a small circle at the centre of a large 
card, and from these points, taken as centres in regular succession, 
circles are drawn, with radii increasing successive^ by a constant 
amount greater than the distance between the successive centres. 
Fifteen or twenty circles may be thus drawn, and if the card is 
rotated about its centre, the motion of the curved lines on one 
side of the centre will represent the to-and-fro motion of the 
layers of air, as this would appear if we could suppose the air 
visible and watched by an observer on one side of the line of 
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S 



propagation. If the circles are drawn on a small sceJe and nearly 
up to the centre, as in Fig. 2y it is better to cover up the card 
with a second fixed card having a slit cut in it, say of the width 
fihown by the dotted lines, so that the curved lines are only seen 
through this slit and their curvature is less evident. But with 
a large disc this is quite needless. 

We shall now briefly consider the evidence which leads ui 
to believe that the waves arising from the vibrating source con 
stitute sound. 



us 




Fio. 2.->Croya's Disc. Badii of saucesaive circles increasing by 3 mm. 
from 8 points round a circle of 2 mm. radius. 



drawn 



The Characteristics of Waves.— The characteristics of the 
transmission of disturbance in the form of waves are : — 

1. The disturbance takes time to travel from one point to 
another. 

2. A material medium to be disturbed is necessary. 

S. On meeting an obstacle the waves are reflected back, and 
the angles of incidence and reflection are equal. 

4. The course of the waves is changed, i,e. they are refracted 
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4 THE NATURE OF SOUND. 

when they pass finom one medium into another in which the rate 
of travel is diiFerent. 

5. There are a series of phenomena grouped together under 
the terms blterference and iDiffiraction whidi can be shown to 
result from the alternating nature of the disturbance brought to 
any point by the waves. 

The waves with which we are most familiar are those on the 
mirface of water, and we may easily observe in them all the 
characteristics just described. It is obviously true that they take 
time to travel, and that the disturbance is in the medium — ^the 
water — ^through which they travel. The reflection of water-waves 
may be well seen on a reservoir when the waves come up against 
a straight wall. A little attention may be needed to separate the 
reflected from the incident waves, but with practice the two series 
will be seen quite distinctly travelling at equal inclinations on 
the two sides of the normal. 




Shore Line. 

Fio. 3. — Refraction of Waves on a Sloping Shore. 

Refraction occurs whenever water-waves travel obliquely towards 
a gradually sloping shore. The waves as they ndl in become more 
and more nearly parallel to the shore. This may be observed on 
a large scale in the waves of the sea breaking on a slopmg sandy 
shore, and on a small scale in the ripples on a pool. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the fact that as the depth decreases 
the rate of travel also decreases. For let AB, Fig. 3, represent 
the margin of the water surface, the depth gradually increasing 
outwards. Let CD represent a wave in deep water at a certain 
instant, and let the depth at C begin to diminish so as to lessen 
the speed of the wave. The part of the wave towards D is still 
in deep water, and so its speed is unchanged. A short time later, 
when C has reached C, D has travelled a greater distance to D', 
and so the wave has swimg round. D' now begins to travel more 
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slowly, but C, being in shallower water, travels more slowly still, 
so that while D' travels to D'', C only travels to C, and the wave 
swings round still more, and ultimately it may come in practically 
parallel to the shore-line AB. 

Examples of interference of water-waves are not quite so easily 
detected, but one case may sometimes be seen when reflection is 
occurring at oblique incidence against a vertical wall. The water 
near the wall has a peculiar lumpy appearance, the lumps rising 
and falling several times in succession at nearly the same points. 
This appearance may be explained by the superposition and inter- 
ference with each other of tiie incident and reflected waves. 

It is easy and very interesting to study some of the character- 
istics of waves in the case of ripples in a shallow water-trough. 
Instead of looking at the ripples directly, we may illuminate 9ie 
surface by a briffht light — sunlight is most eflective — and watch 
the ripples in the reflection on a suitably placed screen. Re- 
flection may be obtained from bodies of variously shaped edges 
placed in the trough, and refraction may be shown by placing at 
the bottom of the trough bodies of lenticular or other shapes, 
reducing the depth from, say, 2 inches to J inch, the velocity of 
ripple-propagation being reduced at the same time. 

Turning now to sound, we shall see that all the general charac- 
teristics of waves may be recomised as — 

Characteristics of Sound.— 1. Sotund takes time to travel. — 
We can often detect an interval between the sight and sound of 
some event. We see the puff^ of smoke from a gun before we 
hear the report if the gun is at a distance, or we see the steam 
rising from the whistle of an engine before we hear the sound, and 
the sound continues after the steam is shut ofl: Still more striking 
is the interval between the flash of lightning and the thunder to 
which the lightning gives rise. In the next chapter we shall see 
that direct measurements of the velocity df sound show that for a 
^iven state of the air it is constant, and that this constant value 
is the same as the velocity with which air-waves should ti*avel as 
calculated on mechanical principles. 

2. Sound travels through air or some material medium, — If an 
electric bell is suspended within the receiver of an air-pump and 
set ringing, the sound gradually decreases as the air is exhausted, 
and finally becomes inaudible, the material connection between 
the bell and the observer being insuflicient to transmit a sensible 
disturbance. On re-admitting the air, the bell is heard again. 

But sound may travel through media other than air. A watch 
placed on one end of a table may be heard ticking most distinctly 
on placing the ear against the other end of the table, the sound 
travelling through the wood of the table; or if the observer 
holds the watch in his teeth, he hears the ticking loudly through 
the teeth and the bones of the skull. The drum telephone, which 
consists of a couple of drum-heads with a tight string or wire 
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connecting the centres of the two drums, is another instance of 
sound-propagation through a solid medium. The sound, passing 
througn tne air, strikes one drum, is conveyed from it along the 
string, and is finally yielded up to the air by the other drum. 

Sound may easily be heard through water. If, for instance, the 
head is placed under water in a bath, the sound made by striking 
the side of the bath is perfectly audible. 

8. Sound is reflected. — An echo is simply a case of sound- 
reflection, and whenever we hear one we find some surface to 
which we may ascribe the reflection. On a small scale we may 
reflect sound oy holding a watch in fix)nt of a large concave mirror. 
In accordance with the law of equality of the angles of incidence 
and reflection, the light from a source, S, Fig. 4, is gathered 
together after reflection at or near another point, S^ If the watch 





Ear 



Fio. 4.— Befleotion of Sound by a Concare Mirror. S, S', conjugate fod. 
F, principal focus. 

is placed at S, its ticking is heard most loudly when the ear is 
placed at S', or, better still, when a funnel with a tube leading to 
the ear is placed at S'. If the watch is placed at F, the principal 
focus of the mirror, whence light would be reflected as a parallel 
beam, the sound of the ticking may be thrown across a large room. 
4. Sound is reacted when passing from one medivmi inio 
another in which its speed is different. — Sondhauss devised a sound 
lens consisting of a collodion balloon of lenticular shape filled with 
carbonic acid. Since sound travels more slowly in this gas than in 
air, the sound proceeding from a point at some distance on one 
side of the balloon and on its €ixis should be concentrated at a 
point at a certain distance on the axis on the other side, just as 
light would be concentrated by a glass lens, and Sondhauss verified 
the existence of this concentration. Fig. 5 represents the mode in 
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which this is explained on the supposition that the sound consists 
of waves. The waves diverge from the source S, and on entering 
the lens travel more slowly. But as the central parts reach the 
lens first, they are delayed more than the edges, and iiierefore the 
waves become flattened. On emergence they travel more quickly 
again, and the edges emerging first gain on the central part, and 
so give the waves an opposite curvature which concentrates them 
on the point S'. 

Tyndall ^ describes a very interesting experiment, in which the 
lens is a soap-bubble filled with nitrous oxide, the source a con- 
certina reed, and the receiver a sensitive flame. 




Ear* 



Fio. 6.— Waves Concentrated by a Lens, in which they trarel more slowly. The thick- 
ness of the lines roughly represents the intensity of the wayes. Radius of lens, 
10; refractive index, 1-27; S S'=54/=74. 

Other phenomena easily explained as cases of sound refraction 
will be described in Chapter II. 

5. Sound exhibits interference. — We shall here merely mention 
one illustration of this, the well-known " beating "^ of two notes 
nearly, but not quite, in unison, leaving further description till we 
discuss the subject more fully in Chapter X. 

Since, then, sound arises from vibrating bodies which must 
give rise to waves in the surrounding matter, and since sound 
exhibits all the characteristics of waves, we can come only to the 
conclusion that sound consists of waves. 

The Three Characteristics of our Sensations of Sound 

^ Soundy 4th ed. p. 265. 
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8 THE NATURE OF SOUND. 

and their Physical Oorrespondents.— Our sound sensations 
differ from one another in the three respects of LOUDNESS, PiTCH, 
and QuAUTT, and in no other respects. We may, without 
any detailed examination, assign to each of these its physical 
correspondent. 

Loudness. — When sound is arising from a given source, both 
observation and experiment show that the greater the extent of 
vibration, and the greater, therefore, the issuing waves, the louder 
is the sound. The waves are not longer, but larger in the sense 
that the to-and-fro motion of the transmitting particles of the 
medium is greater. Half the length of the total swing of a 
particle, as a wave passes through it, is termed its amplitude; 
hence we mav say that the loudness of a sound depends upon and 
increases witn the amplitude of the waves to which it corresponds. 

Up to the present time no simple and satisfactory method of 
measuring loudness has been devised, since it has never been of 
practical importance to obtain a measure. We pay much more 
attention to the quality than to the loudness oi a given sound. 
If, for instance, we can hear a speaker perfectly clearly and with- 
out effort, we never think of the loudness of his voice, unless it be- 
comes painfully loud. Indeed, there is no doubt that when we do 
seek to compare loudness in different cases, we make quite false 
judgments. Most people suppose that a peal of thunder from 
lightning within a mile or so is exceedingly loud; yet it may 
be entirely lost in the sound of street traffic in a town. 

Probably if sources of sound like fog-sirens, in which loud- 
ness is the chief aim, should come into common use, modes of 
measuring loudness would be speedily devised, corresponding to 
the modes of measuring the brightness of sources of light. 

Pitch. — By difference of pitch we mean the difference which 
exists between the different notes, say a treble and a bass note, on 
the same musical instrument. The former is described as higher 
in pitch than the latter. Many sounds have no definite pitch. 
The report of a gun, a peal of thunder, the roar of street liaffic, 
are merely noises in which we may sometimes have some slight 
sense of higher or lower, but yet we cannot describe them by any 
particular note. Every musical sound, however, has a definite 
pitch, and we may have the same note produced in a variety of 
ways, as by the voice, by a piano-string, by the air in an organ- 
pipe, by the finger-nail run over a piece of ribbed silk, or even by 
a jet of water falling on a stone. In all these cases there is some 
source sending out regular waves, and it is easy to show by experi- 
ment that the pitch of the note heard corresponds to the number 
of waves reaching the ear per second, that is, to the frequency of 
the sound, the same pitch always corresponding to the same 
frequency, whatever the source. An apparatus devised for this 
purpose, a modification of the Cardboard Siren, is shown in Fig. 6. 

D is a cardboard or metal disc mounted on a spindle, and pro- 
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vided with, say, four concentric rows of equidistant holes. On 
the same spindle are four toothed wheels, W, one for each circle of 
holes, and having as many teeth as there are holes in its corre- 
sponding circle. The spindle can be rapidly rotated by a belt or 
cord gearing it with a large wheel, which may be turned by hand. 
A stream of air is blown from a nozzle, T, against one of the 
circles of holes, and every time a hole passes under the nozzle, a 
pulT of air issues through the card and gives rise to a wave. If 
the disc is uniformly turned, the waves are regular and a definite 
note is heard. If a thin card, C, is lightly pressed ''gainst the 
corresponding toothed wheel, it is lifted up and let fail by each 




W^ 



Yig, 6. — Cardboard Siron and Toothed Wheels, to show that pitch de- 
pends on frequency. W, wheels respectively haying teeth equal in number 
to holes in circles of disc D ; C, card held against teeth ; T, tube through 
which air is blown against the holes. 



tooth in turn, and so gives rise to waves the same in fi'equency as 
the disc^ and the note heard is the same in pitch, however different 
in quality. If the speed of rotation is varied, as it rises fhe 
note rises with it, showing that higher pitch accompanies greater 
frequency. 

If there are four rows of holes and four wheels, it is usual to 
make the numbers in the ratios 4:5:6:8. The last has, there- 
fpre, for a given speed, always double the frequency of the first. 
It is found that it always gives the octave of the first at the same 
speed, whatever this speed may be ; or if one note has double the 
frequency of another, it is the octave of that other. 
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The notes given by the first and second rows always form the 
interval of a major third, and those of the first and third that 
of a fifth. These are special cases of the general truth that the 
frequencies of the two notes forming a given musical interval 
always bear the same ratio to each other from whatever part of 
the scale they are taken. 

Quality. — ^The quality of a sound is that which distinguishes it 
from another sound of the same pitch proceeding from a difierent 
source. We may hear the same note suns and sounded on the 
piano, but there is no possibility of mistaking the one sound for 
the other, so entirely different is their quality. There is no doubt 
that the difference in quality corresponds to a difference in the 
form of the waves reaching the ear. We shall now consider how 
the waves may have different forms while still of the same length 
and frequency. 

There are two types of simple waves, in which the disturbances 
or alternating motions of the particles are respectively perpendicular 
to and in the direction of the line in which tie waves are travelling. 
Let waves be passing from A to B, Kg. 7, and let L^ L^ Lg • • • 
be sections of succesive layers of the transmitting medium. Then 
in the first type the motion of these layers will be up and down or 
sideways, transverse to the direction AB, and the waves are termed 
transverse waves. In the second tjrpe, each layer moves to and 
fro parallel to A B and the waves are termed longitudinal waves. 
An example of a transverse wave is given by a long cord or rope 
fixed at one end and held in the hand at the other. On moving 
the hand sharply, transversely to the rope, a wave is transmitted 
along it, disturbing each particle transversely. 

Waves on the surface of water are compoimds of transverse 
and longitudinal motion, for a floating particle both rises up and 
down and moves to and fro. If the waves are made in a shallow 
trough in which there are particles of dust at the bottom, these 
particles will be seen to move to and fro, showing that at the 
bottom the waves are longitudinal. 

A study of the mechanism of wave-transmission shows us that 

Sound- Waves in Air are Longitudinal.— For suppose that the 
layer of air L^, Fig. 7, is moving up and down transversely to AB. 
Consider its upward motion. It only tends to move L- up while 
it is moving past it, the only force exerted being that of viscosity, 
which gradually brings L^ and Lg relatively to rest and then ceases. 
While Li shares in this way its momentum with Lg and so transmits 
some energy to it, there is, on the whole, a loss of kinetic energy, for 
the transmission from a quickly to a slowly moving body in this 
case implies a loss. We may compare this with the case of impact 
with co-efficient of restitution zero, where the two bodies only act 
on each other till they have a common velocity, and where there is 
always loss of kinetic energy. The layer Lg will tend to move Lg 
up and transmit momentum to it, but again with a loss of energy. 
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and so on. When L^ moves down again, it tends to drag the 
succeeding layers down ; but there is again loss of energy in the 
transmission of the momentum, and uie loss is so gr^t, that 
though a transverse wave may be started in air, the disturbance 
will not penetrate very far. There is not the slightest experi- 
mental evidence for a rapid dissipation of energy in sound-waves, 
so that we must exclude the supposition that they are transverse. 

Now suppose that L^ is moving to and fix) parallel to AB. 
As it moves forward against Lg it transmits momentum, and 
therefore energy^ to it ; and as long as I^ is moving more rapidly 
forward than La, there is a diminution of kinetic energy in the 
process. This is now not dissipated, but transformea to the 



y^ ^ 



Fio. 7. 



potential energy of compression ; and when Lj and Lj have come 
relatively to rest, there is the increased pressure between the two 
ready to produce relative motion and restore the kinetic energy 
in the return journey. L^ moves forward against L3 and shares 
momentum and energy with it, and so on. Then when L^ moves 
back, Lj follows it, Lg follows Lg, and so on; and a wave of 
to-and-fro motion is propagated onwards. 

It may be pointed out that in a solid medium transverse 
waves can be propagated without loss of energy, for the kinetic 
energy which disappears as two successive layers come relatively 
to rest, takes the form of potential shear energy, which reappears 
as kinetic in the return journey. 
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Displacement Diagram for Loxigitudinal Waves.— There is 
a most valuable graphic method of representing air-waves which 
readily enables us to realise the state of ai&irs in different parts 
of a wave. 

Let AB, Fig. 8, be the direction of pro- 
pagation of the waves, and let C, D, £, F, 
6 ... be the original undisturbed posi- 
tion of certain particles in this line. At 
a particular instant, when the waves are 
passing, let these particles occupy the posi- 
tions C, rf, ^,^"^ G, A, fc . . . From each 
point originally occupied by a particle draw 
a perpendicular to AB m the plane of 
the paper, and proportional to the dis- 
placement of that particle, above AB if 
the displacement is forward, and below it 
if backward. Thus DP, EQ, FR are drawn 
upwards, respective ly p roportional to Dd, 
E^, Yf, while HS, KT, and LV are drawn 
downwards, respectively proportional to HA, 
KAr, U. The points CGM being in their 
original positions, the perpendiculars are 
there zero. If the construction is carried 
out for every point in AB, the ends 
of the pen)endiculars will form a curve 
CPQRGSTVM, which fully represents the 
state of displacement in the waves on some 
chosen scale; in other words, it repre- 
sents their form. We shall call a figure 
so drawn the displacement diagram for the 
waves. The reader will probably avoid con- 
fusion of thought if he carefully bears in 
mind from the first that the displacement 
diagram is merely a conventional represen- 
tation of the waves, the representation of 
the displacement being at right angles to 
the actual displacement. On^ in the case 
of transverse waves with the disturbances 
all in one plane — ^plane-polarised waves — 
can the diagram represent the actual dis- 
placement as it occurs. It is very instruc- 
tive to draw several different displacement 
diagrams and then mark the actual displaced positions of par- 
ticles originally equidistant along the line of propagation. 

We may at once deduce from the displacement diagram the 
distribution of pressure throughout a wave. Thus, about the point 
E the pressui*e nas its normal value, as the neighbouring particles 
are all displaced by the same amount forward^, the curve being 



111! 
Ill 
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parallel to AB. At K, again, the pressure is similarly normal. 
But between E and K there is an excess of pressure, since the 
particles from E to G are displaced, each one farther forward 
than the next ; and those from G to E are displaced, each one 
less backward than the next. They therefore crowd on each other. 
From C to E and from E to M the particles are drawn away 
from each other, and therefore the pressure is less than the normal. 
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Fia. 9. — Displaoement Diagram in two incooniTe instants. The Pressure and Velodtj 
Carres deduced from it. 

All the phenomena of sound justify us in assuming that the 
waves of disturbance travel on, the same in form and without 
breaking down, so that a moment afterwards the whole displace- 
ment diagram is shifted forward a little, though otherwise un- 
changed. This at once enables us to determine the distribution 
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of velocities, by noting whether a given ordinate of the curve 
will grow or lessen by the shifting, and whether it will be a 
change forwards or backwards. Fig. 9 represents a displacement 
diagram at two successive instants, and underneath are the pressure 
and velocity diagrams deduced from it. It appears at once that 
forward velocity accompanies compression, and backward velocity 
extension. 

Wave-Length. — In a train of waves, the wave-length — usually 
denoted by X — is the length occupied before the disturbance begins 








Fia. 10.— Equal WaTe-Lengths and Amplitudes, but different forms, 
(a) tuning-fork ; (6) Tiolin ; (c) open organ-pipe. 

to repeat itself. In Fig. 8 it is the length CM. If U is the 
velocity with which the waves move forwcuxl, and n the number 
which pass a point in one second, then a length U of the displace- 
ment aiagram contains n waves, and 

U = fiX. 

If an observer is at the point, n is the frequency of the note 
he hears. 

Phase. — ^The particular part of a wave at a point at a given 
instant is termed the phase of the disturbance at that point. 
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The phase evidently repeats itself after the passage of a wave 
length. 

Comparing the displacement diagrams for two sets of waves, 
we see that they may differ from each other in three, and only 
three respects: in amplitude, wave-length, and form. We have 
already connected amplitude with loudness, and wave-length, as 
above, with pitch. On the assumption that the waves move on 
unchanged in form with constant velocity, we have only the third 
characteristic of form to connect with quality, and the conclu- 
sion that quality depends on form is, as we shaU see hereafter, 
abundantly justified. In Fig. 10 there are three forms of wave, all 
of equal amplitude and length, but very different in form. These 
may be taken as representing, very nearly, the waves issuing 
respectively from a timing-fork, a violin, and an organ-pipe when 
sounding the same note. 

Noise. — Noise, as distinguished from musical sound, evidently 
corresponds to disturbance in which there is no regularity of 
alternation and no definite wave-length. Probably, too, when 
there is a mixture of a great number of waves of different lengths 
from different sources and without relation to each other, the ear, 
unable to pick out any one set of waves, hears only noise. Thus, 
when a number of people are talking together in a room, a 
bystander, listening to no one in particular, hears merely a noisy 
buzz. But many noises have some approach to pitch, and can at 
least be set down as high or low. Perhaps there may be some 
regular wave-motion accompanying the general irregular disturb- 
ance ; thus, when an iron rod &lls on the ground there is a noise, 
but accompanying the noise a note due to the vibration of the 
rod. In other cases it is possible that the sense of pitch may 
be due to a secondary disturbance arising in the auditory app&ratus 
of the observer or in the connected air passages. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VELOOITY OP SOUND IN AIR AND OTHER 
MEDIA — REPLEOTION AND REFRACTION OP 
SOUND. 

Contents. — Velocity of Waves in Air— Determinations of the Velocity 
Sound in Air and other gases by Direct Experiment— Velocity of Sound 
in Water and in Isotropic Solids — Reflection of Sound — Refraction of 
Sound. 

The identification of sound in air with waves of longitudinal 
disturbance is Qiost satisfactorily established by the almost perfect 
agreement between the observed velocity of sound and the calcu- 
lated velocity of waves, the calculation being based on the known 
mechanical properties of air. 

In this chapter we shall first determine the velocity on certain 
suppositions which considerably reduce the mathematical difficulties 
of tne subject, and we shall then give an account of various experi- 
ments which have been made to determine the velocity of sound. 

Velocity of Longitudinal Waves in Air. — We shall assume : 
(1) that the displacement is small compared with the length of 
a wave — in other words, that the displacement diagram, if drawn 
on the scale 1 : 1, is very nearly flat ; and (2) that the state as 
to displacement is the same at the same instant in a plane of 
great extent, drawn perpendicular to the line of propagation. 
Let the displacement diagram H F Q E represent the longi- 
tudinal disturbance existing at a given instant along the line AB, 
Fig. 11, the waves travelling from A towards B. - We shall 
suppose that an external force is applied to every particle of air, 
such that, in conjunction with the internal force, due to pressure 
variation, it just suffices to propagate the displacement unchanged 
in form with velocity, U. Xet the external force on an element 
of cross-section 1 and length 1 be X. The internal force is the 
difference between the two end-pressures at M and N. If the 
undisturbed pressure is F, we may denote these by P+p^ and 
F+^ respectively, and the internal force isp^-p^i. 

Tlie bulk-elasticity, E, of the air is the ratio of a small incre- 
ment of pressure, to the corresponding decrement of volume per 
unit volume, and is constant for smaU changes, such as are implied 

in assuming that the curve of displacement is nearly flat. This 

le 
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implication will be evident from the expression for the volame 
change given below. 
We therefore have 

!?,£ = E X change of volume per unit volume at M from the normal 
condition. 

If the change of volume were everywhere the same as at M, 
each layer would be crowded forward by the same amount on the 
next, and the displacement curve would be represented by PT, 
the tangent at P. Now the original volume of the air between 
M and L was MLxP. But M is moved forward MP, and L 
is moved forward (fJT^or M gains on L by PS. Hence the 
change of volume inML is PS X 1\ and the change per volume 
. PS PS 
^'SfL^'ST- 



We may therefore put — 






L' 






O ? 



i^^ 



PM~E.g^andp„«.E. 



TV 



(1.) 



^ — —/f 



N 



FlO. 11, — Displacement Curye for a longitudinal disturbance, all the ordinates 
being small TP, TQ, tangents at neighbouring points P, Q. 

Relation between Particle Velocity and Pressure Excess.— 
There is an important relation between the velocity of a particle 
and the excess of pressure to which it is subjected, which we shall 
use in Chapter VII. as well as here. Denoting by w^ the velocity 
of the particle of air at N, the displacement due to this velocity 
would evidently change from QN to TL or by TV, while the 
disturbance passed over LN, i.e., in the time LN/U. 



Then 


TV LN 


or 
Similarly 


% TV TV Pk 
U LN VQ E 

«>. Pu. 




d ' -S^-^-- 



w> 



. . (2.) 
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18 THE VELOCITY OF SOUND. 

Acceleration and Force. — ^The velocity of the particle at N 
cban^;e8 from uy to tin while the disturbance travels over MN, 
t.^., in time MN/U. Hence 

acceleration « -^"^^ - U .^^■^— 
which from (2) 

4* «is? w 

The force on the element of lei^th MN and cross section 1^ is 

Dividing this by the mass p MN we may equate to the accelera- 
tion (3) and we have 

p.M^ p E' MN 

^^^ U»^5fl+X.-^^). . . . (4.) 

P\ Pu-Pj 

If X = at every point, that is, if there is no external force, 
and if the internal pressure changes are propoi-tional to the 
volume changes, so that E is constant, 

P 



or 



U--^ (5.) 



If, then, we once start longitudinal waves of the kind supposed, 
with the velocity given by (5) they will be propagated unchanged 

with that velocity.^ 

Newton's Value of U.— The result U= x/E/p was first ob- 
tained by Newton.* In working it out, he assumed — 

increase of pressure/original pressure =» 
decrease of volume/original volume. 

This is equivalent to Boyle"*s law. For, according to that law, 
if P, V are the original pressure and volume, and P+j:?, V— t; 
their new values : 

PV«(P + /?)(V-.i;) 
= PV+pV-Pt;-/w. 

^ If the pressure changes are too considerable to justify the assumption 
that tbey are proportional to the volume changes, we may reg^ard the'variation 
from proportionality as an external force represented by X. Thus, in a wave of 
very considerable displacement and pressure excess, it can be shown that the 
parts of the wave in which u is positive, travel with a velocity greater than U, 
while the parts in which u is negative travel with a velocity less than U. See 
Acoustics, Encyc, Brit,, 10th ed., xxv., p. 48. 

" Principia, Bk. ii. sect. 8, Props. 47 and 49. 
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Neglecting pv as the product of two exceedingly small quanti- 
ties, we have 

P«'=/>V, 
whence 

V 

Using this value, Newton, with the data at his command, 
found 

U = 979ft./sec 

If we take the atmospheric pressure as 1,016,000 dynes/sq. 
cm., and the density of the air at that pressure as -001293, we 
obtain the value of U at 0° C, which we denote by Uo as 

Uo = 28,000 cm./see., say 920 ft./see. 

the difference between 979 and 920 being due to Newton's imperfect 
data. 

Now direct experiment gives U = 33,000 cm./sec. (nearly), 
say 1080 ft./sec, a value greater by about \. The discrepancy, 
according to Newton, was about \. Newton sought to explain 
the discrepancy by supposing that the molecules occupied about 
^ of the linear distance traversed, and that the sound passed 
instantly through these, only taking time to go through the inter- 
spaces. He also supposed that the vapour present in the air, 
which he took as y r of the whole, had no part in the motion, and 
thus he arrived at a value 1142 ft./sec. There was, however, 
no justification whatever for either of these suppositions. 

Laplace's Correction.— It was not till 1816 that the source of 
error was detected, when Laplace pointed out that the elasticity 
was not to be found from Boyle's law. In sound-waves the com- 
pressions and rarefactions take place in such quick succession that 
there is not time to share with the surroundings the heat developed 
by the compression or the cold developed by the rarefaction. 
Now Boyle's law would only hold if the temperature remained 
uniform, and this would require the changes of pressure to be 
made so slowly that changes of temperature would be prevented 
by conduction and radiation to or from the surrounding air. The 
result of rise of temperature in compression is that a greater 
increase must be given to the pressure for a given volume decrease 
than when the temperature is constant. Similarly, a fall of 
temperature in rarefaction requires a larger decrease of pressure 
for a given extension, and so the elasticity is greater in both cases. 
Laplace supposed that the changes occur in such rapid succession 
that there is no sensible passage of heat into or out of the waves. 
Perhaps a better statement of the condition is that the temperature 
slope IS so small that no appreciable fraction of the temperature 
difference is removed by conduction or radiation while a single 
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wave is passing. The changes are then adiabatic, and the relation 
between pressure and volume for a gas is given by 

PV' = consUnt, 

where 7 is the ratio Specific Heat at constant pressure / Specific 
Heat at constant volume. From this law it can easily be shown 
that 

P ^ 

if p and v are very small ; whence the adiabatic elasticity 

V ' 

a result which is in accordance with the general rule 

Adiabatic elasticity «= y . Isothermal elasticity. 

Various experimental determinations of 7 have been made,^ 
and the value for air is certainly not far from 1*40. Using this 
value in 

we get Uo = 33,170 cm./sec. approximately, which agrees very closely 
with the best experimental aeterminations descril^d below. 

This agreement appears to justify Laplace'*s supposition that 
the changes of volume are adiabatic, and this supposition has been 
entirely verified by Stokes, who has shown that the elasticity must 
either be the isothermal one used by Newton or the adiabatic one 
used by Laplace. With any intermediate condition there would 
be dissipation of energy, such that the waves would die away with 
extreme rapidity. This dissipation may be illustrated by con- 
sidering the case of a cylinder containing air and closed by a 
piston working quite smoothly in the cylinder. If the piston is 
projected in one direction, it will oscillate to and fro, alternately 
compressing and rarefjring the air. If the time of oscillation is so 
great that no temperature changes occur, there will always be the 
same pressure on the piston in the same position, and the oscilla- 
tion will continue without dissipation of its energy. If the time 
of oscillation is so small that the changes are adiabatic, the 
pressures will again be definite in definite positions, though not 
the same as in the previous case, and there will again be no dissi- 
pation. But if the changes are neither adiabatic nor isothermal, 
during a given compression some of the heat will leak away, and 
therefore, during the following extension, the temperature of the 
air at a given volume will be lower than it was for the same 

^ For an account of these, see HeaL 
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volume during the compi'ession ; the pressure against the piston 
will be less, and the whole of the kinetic energy given up by the 
piston in compression will not be restored in extension. In fact, 
the energy has been dissipated by conduction from a higher to 
a lower temperature. It may be pointed out that there is also 
conduction of heat in the isothermal change, but as this is between 
bodies at practically the same temperature, there is no appreciable 
dissipation of energy. 

The Change of Velocity U with Change of Temperature.— 
If we assume the equation which is approximately true for gases — 

P = Kp(l+a/), 

where /c is a constant for the same gas and a =.00367 at f C* 
we get 

If^ = 0°C., _ 

Uo« JyK, 
whence, in general, 

u^Uon/tts; 

If ^ is small, this becomes 

= Uo(l + . 00184^). 

For dry air this is, in centimetres per second, 

33,170 + 61/. 

It is evident from this result that the velocity depends on the 
temperature and not on the pressure of the air, so long as the 
constitution is the same. Of course, if p varies for the same values 
of P and /, then U will be aflPected. If, for instance, the humidity 
increases, p diminishes and U increases. 

Application of the Formida to Liquids. — Since the onl^ 
assumption made in the investigation on which the formula is 
based is that the waves are of the longitudinal type, we may apply 
the result to liquids as well as gases, and we obtain 

where E^ is the adiabatic elasticity. 

Direct experiment gives us the isothermal elasticitjr E* and 
here also E^/E^ = k^Jk^ where Kp and Kr, are the specific heats 
respectively at constant pressure and constant volume. For 
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liquids, however, the relation between k^ and k^ is not So simple 
as for gases, but we have, in mechanical units (see Heat). 

K^-#c^ = a2V^E,, 

where a is the co-efficient of volume increase, V is the volume of 
unit mass, and is the absolute temperature. 

In the case of water, we know all the quantities a, V and 
E^. Thus, according to Grassi,^ at 4% E,=2-03xl0i«; and at 
15% E, = 2-23 X 10^^ But at 4% a = /. /c, = k^ and 

U « J%Ip, = 142,500 cm./sea ; 

At 15% a =00016, 

V=l, 



whence 



^ = 288, 
ic^ = 416xl07; 

^^£-=^•=•00395 



^^^ ^= 1-004 (approx,), 

U = 149,600 cm./sec. 

The most trustworthy experiments yet meule (see below, p. 30) 
give us the velocity of sound in water at 8*1° C. — 

143,500 cm./sec. 
Tliis is as close an agreement as could be expected. 

Determinations of the Velocity of Sound by Direct 
Experiment. 

We shall now give a brief account of some of the more in- 
teresting and important experiments which have been made to 
determine the velocity of sound in air. 

Corrections to Dry Air at 0° 0— As the velocity is not fixed, 
but is dependent on qualities which are continually varying, it has 
been usual, in all but the earlier experiments, to observe the state 
of the air as to humidity and temperature, and hence from the 
observed velocity to calculate the velocity in dry air at 0°, 
assuming 

Thus if />o IS the density of dry air at P and 0°, while p is the 
density of the air at the time of the experiment 



whence Uo/U= JpIpq 

and Uo = U7/)>o. 

* VioUe, Coura de Ph/sique, i. p. 625. 
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Effect of Wind— Derham's Experiments— The velocity calcu- 
lated is that relative to a starting-point in the air itself, and is 
only relative to a point fixed on the surface of the earth when 
the air is at rest. When the air is moving, the waves are carried 
with it, and the velocity relative to the surface of the earth — ^the 
velocity observed — is the resultant of the velocity relative to the 
air and the velocity of the wind. 

The effect of wind was firrt established by a loiig series of 
experiments by De;i*ham at the beginning of the 18th century on 
the time taken by the report of a cannon fired on Blackheath to 
reach the tower of Upminster Church in Essex, a distance of 12J 
miles across the Thames. The time taken by the .flash to travel 
over this length being negligible, the interval between flash and 
report was that taken oy iiie sound. The interval varied between 
55^ and 63 seconds, according as the wind and sound travelled 
in the same or in opposite directions. Derham obtained as the 
velocity of sound 1142 ft./sec.^ Believing that temperature and 
humidity were without eflect, he did not record these. 




Fio. 12.— Velocity of Sound in Wind. AC, Telocity of wind. 
CB = CB' ss U, AB, AB', yelocities of sound in directions 
AB, AB'. 

Method of Correction by ''Reciprocal" Observation8.-^In 
most of the later experiments the time of passage of the sound 
between t^o points has been taken in both directions, and, by 
taking the mean, the effect of wind has been to a great extent 
eliminated. For let B'AB, Fig. 12, represent the direction of the 
line joining the two points, and let AC=r, making B with AB, 
represent the velocity of the wind. Draw CB = CB'=U, the 
velocity of sound in still air. Then AB, AB' will represent the 
velocities of the sound in the two opposite directions respectively. 
If we denote them by V^ and Vg, drawing CD perpendicular 
toBB', 

V, = BD + AD 
V2 = BD-AD. 

But ______^ 

BD= VBC2-CD2= VU2-»2sin2^ 
and 

AD = V cos 9. 

1 PhU. Trans., 1708 ; Hutton, v. p. 38a 
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Expanding and n^lecting powers of vfU above the second 

Vi-u(i+-u 2ip-j 

^«-^V* U 2U> / 

If Tj and T, are the times of passage over the distance L 
between the two points, and T their mean : 

T - ^ T -— 

Ai-V, ^« V, 

L j / ccostf p» sin« ^ -' /, t) cos g c* sin» g \-» > 
•°2UU no 2IP~y/ "^V U 2UW f 

or 

Probably ^ is never more than yj^ in the weather selected for 
experiments, so that yi is negligible, and therefore U = =. 

This, of course, assumes that the wind is constant during the 
two opposite pctssages. No doubt thei*e are variations in reality, 
and their effect can only be eliminated by repetition. 

Experiments of 1y38.— -In 1788 a commission of the French 
Academy of Sciences made experiments between Montmartre and 
Montlhery, a distance of 17 or 18 miles, observers being stationed 
at the Observatory of Paris and the Chateau de Lay, which were 
in the line joining the extreme points. Cannons were fired at half- 
hour intervals alternately at iiie two ends of the line, and the 
intervals between flash and report were noted by the observers at 
the various stations. Though the sound was not always transmitted 
all the way, data were obtained which gave as the actual velocity 
in modern measure : 

U = 337 met/sec. 

The temperature was about 6° C, whence 

Uo = 332 m./sec. 

The Experiments of 1822. — After Laplace had pointed out 
the source of error in Newton*'s calculations, a Commission was 
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appointed by the Bureau des Longitudes which experimented 
again on the outskirts of Paris, between Montlh^rv and Villejuif, 
a distance of about 11 miles. Reciprocal cannon-nring was used, 
but at intervals of only five minutes, and chronometers replaced 
the pendulum clocks of the first experiment. At 15*9* C. the result 
was U = 840*9 m./sec, whence 

Uo = 331 m./sec 

The Experiments of Moll and Van Beck.— In 1823 these 
observers made a determination of the velocity over a distance 
of 17,000 metres between Levenboompjes and Eooljesberg, near 
Utrecht, reducing the interval between firing at the two ends to 
one second.* They found 

Uo = 332-8 m./sec 

Experiments at Different Levels.— In 1823 Stampfer and 
Myrbach made determinations between two stations in tne Tyrol 
differing in level by 1864 metres. In 1844 Bravais and Martin 
experimented between two stations on the Faulhom differing in 
level by 2079 metres. Both pairs of observers found : 

Uo = 332-4 m./sec 

ITiese emeriments are interesting in that they fully confirm 
the result of the calculation that the velocity is independent of 
pressure. 

Experiments at Very Low Temperatores. — ^Determinations 
have been made in Arctic expeditions at temperatures below the 
freezing-point. Thus in Parry's thii*d voyage the velocity was 
determined at temperatures ranging from — 38*5° F. to —7° F., 
and again at 33*5'' and 35°. 

From the actual results (see Airy'^s Sound) the velocity at 
0° F. would be about 1050 ft.l8ec.f and the temperature correction 
about 1 ft./sec. per degree F. This agrees fairly with calculation. 

A large number of observations were made by Greely^ at 
temperatures between —10° and —45° C, giving in m./sec. 

U = 333 + -6/, 

which agrees very closely with the formula of p. 21. 

Stone's Experiments. — In 1871 a determination was made 
by Mr. Stone at Cape Town.^ Two observera were stationed, 
one at a distance of 641 feet from the one-o'clock time-gun at 
Port Elizabeth, the other at the Observatory, 15,449 feet away. 
On hearing the report, these observers gave electric signals recorded 
on the chronograph at the Observatory. As there was no re- 
ciprocal firing, the wind velocity was measured and allowed for. 

1 PhU. Mag., 1890, xxx. p. 607. « Ibid., 1872, xliii. p. 153. 
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The time taken by the electinc signals being negligible, the time 
between the records on the chronograph should have given the time 
taken by the sound to travel the distance between the observers. 

But the chronograph records were now con-ected on account 
of "pereonal equation."" Every observer takes a greater or less 
time to record any event which he observes, ana the interval 
l)etween the actual time at which the event, as it were, i-eaches 
him, and the time at which, he records it, is termed his personal 
equation. If, in the experiments at Cape town, the observers had 
had exactly equal personal equations, the recorded would have 
been equal to the true interval ; or if they had had unequal but 
constant personal equations, the effect might have been eliminated 
by interchanging the observers. But in all probability the personal 
equation varies with the same observer, depending, among other 
conditions, on the intensity of the sound, being greater for faint than 
for loud sounds. In order, then, to eliminate the effect, a subsidiary 
experiment was made, in which a gun was fired 1483 feet from 
the Observatory, and 162 feet from the first observer, the loudness 
for each observer being estimated as equal to that of the time-gun 
in the main experiment. The time taken by the sound to travel 
over so short a distance could be calculated from that over the ten 
times greater distance without considering the personal equation 
effect, which would be reduced to t^^th, and would, therefore, 
have a negligible effect. 

The recorded interval was greater than that calculated by 
•09 sec, and therefore '09 sec. was subtracted from the intervals 
recorded from the longer distance, as the excess of the personal 
equation of one observer over that of the other. It is interesting 
to note that when the observers were interchanged in the sub- 
sidiary experiment the error was '02 only, but still in the same 
direction, tending to show that the farther observer had always 
the larger equation, but that one had a greater equation than the 
other at this distance. The final value obtained by Stone was : 

Uo = 1090-6 fl./sec 
or 

332-4 m./sec. 

Regnault's Experiments.— Before Stone had shown the 

Sractical importance of the personal equation, Regnault had 
evised and carried out a method in which the sound-wave was 
made to give its own record by means of electric signals.^ He 
determined the velocity not only in the open air, but also in 
pipes of various diameters. 

ITie open-air experiments were made in 1864 at the Polygone 
de Satory near Versailles over two distances, respectively 2445 and 
1280 metres. The source of sound was a gun, and reciprocal firing 

1 PhU, Mag.^ 1868, Xxxv. p. 161. 
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was adopted. To record the instant of firinff, a wire forming part 
of an electric circuit was stretched across the muzzle of the gun. 
This was broken by the explosion, and the interruption in the 
circuit was recorded on the revolving drum of a chronograph. 

At the distant station the sound-wave was received by a wide 
cone fixed on to a cylinder, closed at the farther end by a thin 
india-rubber membrane. WTien the wave impinged on the mem- 
brane, it was driven forward and an electric circuit was broken, 
the interruption being recorded on the chronograph, on which the 
firing had already been marked. 

At first it might appear that personal equation was thus 
eliminated, but in fact the membrane has as much a personal 
equation as an animate observer. For it wiU take some time to 
acquire energy from the wave, and inevitably there will be delay in 
responding to the sound. Regnault sought to measure and allow 
for this delay by special experiments. 

The values for the velocity given by the mean of a great 
number of experiments were — 

Over 1280 metres, Uo = 331-37 m./sec. 
„ 2445 „ Uo = 330-7 m./sec. 

This falling ofl^ in velocity with increase of distance is in agree- 
ment with various other experiments, all tending to show that 
the velocity is greater with greater intensity, and that it only 
tends to a lower limit as the intensity diminishes. If we suppose 
that the sound travels over the 1166 metres between the 1280 
and 2445 metres from the source, with the limiting velocity, 
we find 

^o=' 2445 1280 =^^^-^'^'/^""' 
330-7 331-37 

In the years 1862-66 Regnault employed the same method in a 
very extensive series of researches on tne propagation of sound in 
tubes, using water and gas pipes and tubes set up in his laboratory 
of various lengths up to 4900 metres, and various diameters from 
1*08 decimetres to 1*1 metres.^ In the longer tubes, intermediate 
receiving stations were sometimes used, and in all cases the wave 
could be followed through several passages to and fro in the pipe 
after reflection at the ends. The receiving drum now made an 
electric circuit, instead of breaking it as in the open-air experi- 
ments. The drum had, unfortunately, a personal equation, in- 
creasing as the sound grew more faint; and though this was 
allowed for, it is to be feared that its effect was not wholly 
eliminated, and that Regnaulfs results are slightly under the 
true value. 

^ Violle, Coura de Physique^ ii. A. p. 64. 
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Different sources of sound were used, including a pistol with 
varying charges, an explosion of a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
een, and musical instruments. Li all cases temperature and 
humidity were observed and allowed for. The following results 
were obtained : — 

1. The velocity decreases with decreasing intensity, tending 
towards a lower limit for very feeble sounds. Thus the velocity 
of the wave fix)m a charge of 1 gramme of powder in the ^videst 
tube sank from 884*lo to 330*52 m./sec. as it travelled to 
and fro. 

2. The velocity increases with the diameter, tending to a limit 
with very wide tubes. Thus, in the tube '108 metre in diameter, 
it is 324'25 m./sec., and in that 1*1 metres in diameter it is 330*3 
m./sec. This agrees with a formula found by v. Helmholtz, and 
afterwards modified by Kirchofi^,^ according to which the velocity 
should be 



"■^^-5-Jn) 



where Uo is the open-air velocity, 
D . . . diameter, 

N . . . frequency of the note sounded, 
and c a constant, having different values according to the 
two investigators. 

3. The limiting velocity is the same for all sources. 

4. The velocity is independent of the pressure. Thus in the 
laboratory experiments the same value was obtained with pressui*es 
varying from 247 mm. to 1267 mm. 

Regnault gave, as the final result of his experiments, the value 
for a feeble sound in an infinitely wide tube 

U}) = 330-6 m./sec. 

Experiments were also made on the velocity of sound in different 
gases by means of the tube set up in the laboratory. According 
to our calculation, the ratio of the velocities II, U' in two gases 
of densities p, p' at the same temperature and pressure should be 

U'/U=7^ 

Regnault found, taking U as the velocity in air 

u'/u VM>' 

Hydrogen .... 3801 3-682 

Carbon dioxide • . . . < a 8009 I ^'^^^"^ 

Nitrogen 0*8007 0*8100 

Ammonia 1-2279 13025 

1 Rayleigh's Theory of Sound, vol. ii. §§ 349, 360. 
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The first two numbers were obtained from a tube more than 
500 metres long, and the gas was perhaps not maintained pure 
in such a length. In the othera, the length was 70 metres. 

Other Experiments showing Variation of Velocity with 
Intensity. — Violle and Vautier^ working with a tube '7 metre in 
diameter, and using Regnaulfs apparatus with certain improve- 
ments, obtained results agreeing with the formula 

Vel. = Uo(l-CVP), 

where P is the mean variation from the normal pressure in a wave, 
and C a constant. They found the same velocity for different 
notes, perhaps because the tube was wide. Jacques, experimenting 
at Watertown, Maiss.,* has shown that when a cannon is the source 
of sound, the velocity varies in different directions round it. He 
used membranes as receivers, recording on a chronograph, and 
found that " immediately in the rear of the cannon uie velocity 
was less than at a distance, but that going farther and farther 
from the cannon the velocity of sound rose to a maximum co?i' 
siderablt/ above the ordinary velocity^ and then fell gradually to 
about the velocity tisually received^* Thus, with a charge of 1 J lbs. 
of powder, the velocity rose from 1076 ft./sec. at 10 to 30 feet 
in the rear to a maximum of 1^7 ft./sec. at 70 to 90 feet in 
the rear and then fell off. 

Perhaps, owing to the fact that the intensity, and therefore 
the velocity, in front and at the sides is much greater than at the 
back, the wave-surface will have at first a kind of dimple at the 
back. This may be of such form that it fills in, as it were, from 
the sides, and ultimately disappears. By drawing successive 
positions of the wave-surface, it will be seen how the results 
observed by Jacques are probably explained. 

The Ejrakatoa Eruption. — A very remarkable example of 
sound-waves on a gigantic scale was given by the Erakatoa 
eruption on August 26-27, 1883.* This was accompanied by 
a series of explosions, culminating in a tremendous outburst on 
the morning of August 27, when a large part of a mountain was 
blown up into the air. The sounds were heard over an area 
estimated at one-thirteenth of the earth'*s surface, and at more 
than 2000 miles away they were like the iiring of heavy guns. 
The wave due to the chief explosion as it travelled round the 
globe affected all the barometers and left a very noticeable trace 
in the self-recording instruments. By a careful examination of 
these records, it was found that the wave travelled at about 700 
miles per hour (the velocity of sound at OT. is 723 miles per 
hour); that it culminated at the side of the earth opposite to 

^ Phil, Mag., 1888, xxvi. p. 77. 
a PhU, Mag,, 1879, vii. p. 219. 

» **The Eruption of Krakatoa," Royal Society Report; Nature, vol. zzzviii« 
1888, p. 566. 
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Krakatoa in 18 hours ; that it then spread out again, culminated 
again, and so on, the trace not being entirely lost for 127 
hours. 

Velocity of Sound in Water.— In 1826, MM. CoUadon and 
Sturm determined the velocity of sound in Lake Geneva. The 
source was a bell struck by a lever about a metre below the 
surface. By the same blow some gunpowder was ignited, giving 
a flash which could be seen at the distant station, as the experi- 
ments were made at night. The sound was received by a kind 
of ear-trumpet — ^a tin tube about 8 metres long. The lower end, 
2 decimetres in diameter, was closed and plunged under water, 
and the upper end was applied to the ear of the obsei-ver. The 
stroke of the bell could be heard even across the lake, a distance 
of 14,000 metres or 9 miles. The interval between flash and 
sound was registered on a quarter-second stop-watch, and the 
mean velocity found from a number of determinations was 1435 
per second, the mean temperature of the water being estimated 
at8-rC. 

Velocity of Waves from Explosions in Water. — ^Messrs. 
Threlfall and Adair have shown ^ that the velocity of a wave 
sent out by an explosion in sea - water increases very greatly 
with the intensity of the explosion. Various charges of gun- 
cotton were fired under water in the harbour of Port Jackson. 
Australia, and the time taken by the wave to travel 150 or 180 
metres was measured. The charge was fired by an electric current, 
which gave a signal recorded on a pendulum chronograph, and 
the receiver was an india-rubber diaphragm several feet under 
water, so arranged that on disturbance it completed an electric 
circuit recording on the chronograph. The calculated velocity of 
sound W61S about 1500 metres per second ; the observed velocity 
of the explosion- wave rose from 1732 met./sec. with 9 oz. of gun- 
cotton to 2013 met./sec. with 64 oz. 

Velocity of Sound in Isotropic Solids. — Several kinds of 
waves are possible in solid bodies. In solids extended in every 
direction we may have waves of longitudinal disturbance pro- 
pagated with velocity — 

U= JQT^/p, 

where /c is the bulk modulus of elasticity and n the rigidity ; and 
we may have waves of transverse disturbance propagated with 

velocity — 

U= ^n/p. 

The former would probably be termed sound-waves, if the subject 
were experimentally studied ; but at present we may say that it 
has a theoretical interest only. 

1 Pror. Royal Society, 1889, xlvi. p. 496. 
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In cords and thin bars we may have waves of longitudinal 
disturbance accompanied by lateral shrinkage or expansion, pro- 
pagated with velocity — 

U= VY> 

where Y is Young^s modulus, and is 

= 9iiK/(3K + n). 

As the thickness becomes considerable, we may also have 
transverse waves, depending on the elasticity of the material 
only, and torsional or twist waves. All these have been studied 
experimentally (see p. 1^). 

Indirect Measures of the Velocity of Sound by Rods and 
Pipes. — The velocity in tubes containing gases, and the velocity 
in solid rods and wires, may be determined indirectly by the 
notes emitted by given lengths. We shall give some account 
of the methods employed when we discuss the vibrations in pipes 
and rods (Chapters VII. and VIII.). 

Reflection of Sound. 

Examples of the reflection of sound in the form of echo are 
well known to every one, and they can always be readily explained 
by the presence of some reflecting surface, such as a hillside, 
a rock, or a wood. Certain echoes present peculiarities, which 
are doubtless to be referred to the nature and position of the 
reflecting surface. Sometimes, for instance, the quality of the 
reflected sound difiers from that incident on the surface, a shout 
in a particular note coming back apparently an octave • higher. 
The octave was present in the shout, but was masked by the 
predominant fundamental note. But probably the irregularities 
of the surface were comparable with the wave-length of the lower 
note and destroyed it or difibsed it, while they were large com- 
pared with the wave-length of the higher note, and so it could be 
reflected from each of them. 

In many rooms a particular note is echoed to and fro for a very 
appreciable time, more especially if the source is at a particular 

Soint. This is probably due to some relation between the 
imensions of the room and the wave-length of the note, which 
is, perhaps, one of the upper partials of the room (Chap. VII. 
p. 120). 

Frequently, a sharp sound, such as the clapping of the hands 
or of two boards together, is reflected in a room or a corridor with 
smooth, parallel walls as a more or less musical sound. Here the 
successive reflections reach the ear at definite intervals sufliciently 
near together to give a musical note. 
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Musical Echo from Palisading. — A similar effect is often 
observed when one is walking near palisading, each footstep of 
the observer being followed by a musical ring. The effect is only 
noted after some sudden sound, and may often be heard very 
distinctly on clapping the hands or on knocking two stones 
together. Let tne vertical lines 1-8, fig. 13 a, represent the 
bars of the palisading. Suppose that an observer on the right 
has sent a very short wave, conventionally represented by a 
narrow arch, from right to left. As this passes each bar, a wave 
is sent out from the bar backwards. If at the instant chosen for 
the figure, the outgoing wave has just passed the last bar on the 
left. No. 8 (the outgoing wave is not shown), the reflected waves 
will be in the positions r^, rj, . . . r^ the suffix denoting the bar 
from which i*enection has occurred. These will form an equi- 
distant series with well-marked periodicity, and the observer will 
hear a musical note. In the line of the palisades the distance 



^ 7 6 5 ^ 3 e I 




Fio. 13.— Reflection of a Single Wave from Palisading, a. short wave, forming a reflected series 
giving a musical note ; b. long wave, forming a reflected series overlapping and without marked 
periodicity. 1-8 hars reflecting wave which has passed to the left of 8. r^ . . . rg series of reflected 
waves. Bars omitted in 6. 

between the- successive waves is twice the distance between the 
bars, for while the incident wave moves forward, say from bar 7 
to bar 8, the wave reflected fix)m bar 7 moves back to bar 6, and 
the distance between r^ and r^ is two bars. Hence the wave- 
length is 2/, where / is the distance between the bars, and if n is the 
frequency of the note heard, 2wZ=U, where U is the velocity of 
sound. It is woiihy of special notice that the frequency of the 
note heard depends on the positions of the source and observer. 
Thus, with a source in the line of the palisading and an ob- 
server at right angles to that line, the note will be one octave 
higher. 

If the incident wave is long, such as may be represented by 
a flat, wide arch, the reflections will be as in Fig. 13 b. The 
reflected waves will then overlap, and the periodicity will not be 
sufficiently defined to give an audible musical note. 

Whispering Galleries. — Another very curious instance of the 
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reflection of sound is given by whispering galleries, such as the well- 
known circular gallery in the dome of St. Paul's, where a whisper 
is transmitted round the surface of the gallery, so as to be perfectly 
audible all round near the wall. Lord 
Rayleigh explains this as chiefly due 
to a continued reflection of the sound 
at the surface. Let S, Fig. 14, be the 
source of sound. Borrowing a useful 
term from optics, a **ray^ of sound 
sent out along SP will be reflected so 
as to travel round in a series of equal 
chords, all touching the circle with 
radius ON, where N is the foot of the 
perpendicular from O on PSF. If QSQ' 
be the other tangent fipom S to this 
circle, a ray of sound sent out along Fio. 14.— The Whispering Gkl- 
SQ will also travel round in a series of ^«»-y- ». ^"^^ ^P, SQ two equal 

111. 1 . .1 .1 chords. All sound sent out be- 

equal chords touchmg the same circle, ^ween SP and SQ travels round 

Intermediate rays will form shorter outside the circle touching them. 
chords, and will therefore travel round 

wider circles. Hence all the sound sent out between SP and 
SQ travels round outside the circle with radius ON; the lateral 
spreading is largely prevented, and the intensity remains sufiicient 
to render the sound audible all round. 



Refraction of Sound. 

Wind-Refraction. — It is a common observation that sound 
carries better with the wind than against it. Bells, trains, and 
other notable sources are often heard when the wind is from their 
direction, though they may be quite inaudible at other times. 
The explanation of this fact was given by Stokes, who pointed out 
that the differential movement of the air in wind would produce 
the observed eflf'ect. 

Let Aq Bq (Fig. 15) represent the section of a wave-front — i.e^ 
a surface in which the disturbance all started from the source at 
the same instant, and let us suppose that this wave-front at the 
given instant is vertical and is travelling horizontally. Let Aj B^,. 
Ag Bg, &c., represent successive positions of the same wave-front 
after equal intervals of time, when the air is quite still. 

If the wind is blowing with the sound, then the velocity of the 
wind must be added to that of the sound. But the upper layers 
of air move more quickly than the lower, so that the upper parts 
of the wave travel more quickly than the lower, and the wave- 
front turns downwards, as shown in Fig. 15, a. There is, therefore^ 
a condensation of the sound along the surface of the earth, and a 
listener at O has much more chance of hearing. 

If, on the other hand, the wind is blowing against the sound, 

c 
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its velocity must be subtracted. Then, as in Kg. 15, 6, the lower 
parts of the wave travel more rapidly than the upper parts, the 
wave-fix)nt turns upwards, and the sound tends to go into the 
upper air, and there is a thinning off near the surface, so that a 
listener at O has much less chance of hearing. 
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Refraction by Air of Varjring Temperature. — Reynolds^ 
has shown that there is another kind of sound-refraction, due to 
variation of temperature at different altitudes. If the temperature 
were the same at all levels, then the velocity of sound would be the 
same at all levels, since it is independent of the pressure. But if, 
as is almost always the case, the temperature varies, the velocity 
varies with it by about Txxj^th of the whole amount per 1° C. 
1 Proe, Hoy. Soe., xxii p. 631, 1874. 
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Usually in the daytime there is a fall of temperature as we go 
upwards, and the velocity is therefore greatest near the ground; 
the effect is like that represented in Fig. 15, i, the waves turning 
upwards. The sounds thin out along the ground and are concen- 
trated overhead, where there is no observer to note them. If the 
temperature rises upwards, the effect is the reverse, like that 
represented in Fig. 16, a; the waves turning down, so that the 
sounds are heard more plainly along the ground. This often 
happens about sunset, when the air below cools more rapidly than 
that above, and ultimately becomes colder than the higher air, as 
is shown by the mists rising for a few feet. Then sounds carry 
along the level to very great distances. Probably every one is 
familiar with the clearness with which voices are heard across still 
water at dusk. On a frosty morning, too, after a very clear night, 
sounds carry exceedingly well for a similar reason. The contrary 
effect due to a lower temperature above, is very noticeable on a 
hot summer-day, when sounds cari-y only short distances along the 
level. But here the apparent stifling of the sound may be aided 
in another way. If the fall of temperature upwards is sufficiently 
rapid, the air becomes unstable and up-and-down convection 
currents are formed. The air is thus a heterogeneous mixture as 
regards temperature, and the waves of sound are being continually 
reflected and refracted at the surfaces separating the different cur- 
rents. The waves are not absorbed, but they ai-e broken up and 
spread out. Light is affected in a similar manner, and the state 
of the air may be recognised by the dimness of outline of distant 
objects. Tyndall has illustrated the effect of heterogeneity on 
sound by showing that the sound from a reed, which will ordinarily 
affect a sensitive flame placed near it, will no longer do so when 
the hot gas rising from a number of burners is interposed. 

It is very probable that the long rolling of thunder from 
distant lightning is partly due to reflection and refraction at the 
surfaces separating masses of air in different conditions, the more 
or less sudden sound which we have from a near flash being 
gradually drawn out into a long roar as it travels on.^ 

Propagation of Sound through Fog. — Lord Kelvin has shown 
that the limiting condition of equilibrium of the air in a warm 
fog is reached when the rate of fall of temperature upwards is 
only about half that in the limiting condition of fog- free air. 
Hence foggy air is in a more homogeneous state than ordinary 
air, and we might expect it to carry sound well. This is entirely 
borne out by Tyndall'^s observations.^ If, then, the roll of 
thunder is due to reflection by the clouds, it is not that they 
are opaque to sound, but merely that they are in a different 
acoustic state from the surrounding air. 

^ Probably the rolling is also partly due to the gain of the crests of intense 
waves on the troughs mentioned in Note 1, p. 18. The waves gradually get 
steeper and steeper, and perhaps ultimately break and spread over a longer 
distance. ' Souiidt Lecture vil. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PREQUENOY AND PITCH OP NOTES. 

Contents. — Methods of Determining Frequency of Vibration of Sources^ 
Graphic Methods of Determining Vibrations — Stroboscopic Methods — 
Manometric Flames— Alteration of Pitch with Motion of Source or 
Observer — Musical Scale and Temperament. 

We shall now describe some of the various methods which have 
been devised to determine the frequency or number of vibrations 
per second of a source emitting a note of given pitch, selecting 
methods which appear most important, either nistorically or 
practically. 

General Principle of Methods of Determination.— Usually 
a note nearly the same in pitch as that to be determined is 
sounded by some mechanism whose frequency can be counted. 
When the two notes are sufficiently near in frequency, the ex- 
perimenter hears " beats," i.e. regular variations in the intensity 
of the sound, the number of beats per second being equal to the 
difTerence in the frequencies of the two notes (see p. 149). ITiese 
beats enable experimenters without exact perceptions of pitch to 
say when the notes are near each other, and to determine their 
relation. Thus, if the known source has frequency n, and if the fre- 
quency of the beats is 6, then the frequency to be determined is n ± 6, 
the sign to be decided by t he circumstances of the experiment. 

Savart's Toothed wheels. — ^The simplest apparatus for the 
determination of pitch consists of a toothed wheel, which can be 
rapidly rotated while a card or thin metal plate is held against 
the teeth. As each tooth passes, the card is lifted and sends 
out a wave, and the succession of waves gives a musical note. 
The speed of rotation is adjusted by trial, so that the note sounded 
is in unison with that to be determined, and then, maintaining 
the speed constant, the number of revolutions N in time t is 
counted. If n is the number of teeth on the wheel, the frequency 

is _. 

Seebeck's Siren.—- ITiis consists of a plate, now usually of 
metal (though it is still called the " cardboard '' siren), furnished 
with concentric circular rows of equidistant holes, and mounted on 
an axis which can be rapidly revolved (Fig. 6, p. 9). When the plate 
is revolving sufficiently rapidly, a stream of air from a blower is 
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directed by a nozzle against one of the circles of holes. As 
each hole passes the nozzle, a puff of air rushes through and 
sends out a wave. 'ITie succession of waves produces a musical 
note, which must be tuned to the given note. This may be 
done more readily by fixing behind the rotating disc a " resonator,"" 
i.e. a vessel shaped so as to sound the given note when blown into. 
The air in this is set vibrating sympathetically by the waves issuing 
through the holes, and sends out a loud and clear note when the 
disc is going at the right speed. If an attached counter shows N 
revolutions in t seconds, and if the holes in the circle are n m 
number, then the frequency of the note sounded is as with the 

toothed wheels ., ,, 

rsn/L 

The instrument shown in Fig. 6 is a combination of Savart's and 
Seebeck's instruments. Neither would be now used for any exact 
experiment. 

Cagniard de la Tour's Siren. — A common form of this in- 
strument is represented in Fig. 16. A small horizontal circular 
disc, ss, with a circular row of holes in it, is mounted on a vertical 
axis, so that it turns close to the top, but just clear of a hollow 
box, A, having a similar row of holes in its top cover. Air is 
blown into the box from a bellows, and when the holes in the 
disc coincide with those in the box, a puff issues through each. 
These separate puffs all coincide to give one big wave. Each 
time, therefore, that a hole in the disc moves one place on, a 
wave is sent out; and if n is the number of holes, and N the 
number of revolutions in t seconds, Nn/t is the frequency of the 
note sounded . A screw thread, t, on the spindle turns the mechanism 
which counts N. By cutting the holes in the box and disc 
slanting in opposite ways, as shown in the section in the lower 
right-lmnd side of Fig. 16, taken through nn in the upper right- 
hand figure, the stream of air is made to drive the instrument as 
well as to give the note. This device was adopted by the inventor, 
and has been followed since by instrument-makers, but it detracts 
very much from the exactness of the instrument. With the air 
blast as motive power it is exceedingly difficult to maintain a 
constant speed, the tendency being to a gradual increase. 

The counter, too, in the ordinary aiTangement with an im- 
pulse on the slow wheel after every revolution of the quick wheel, 
is objectionable as making the running jerky. Helinholtz, who 
used a modified form of the instrument in his celebrated re- 
searches, drove it by an electric motor, and used the stream of air 
merely as a sound producer. No doubt this plan would be always 
followed, if the instrument were required for exact work, now 
that good electro motors are so easily obtained. 

As a matter of curiosity, we must mention the fact that the 
siren sounds under water if entirely immersed and driven by a 
stream of water. 
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Dove modified the instrument by having several circles of 
holes in the disc, any one of which can be u^ at will. Helm- 
holtz* used a double siren with this modification, in which two 
discs were mounted on the same vertical spindle with one wind-chest 
below the lower disc, and the other above the upper disc. The 
upper wind-chest could be turned about the axis into any re- 




FiQ. 16. — Cagniard de la Tour's Siren, about J scale. 

A. Wind-cbest perforated witb a circle of boles at tbe top; s, rotating disc 
perforated witb an equal circle of boles. Tbe slope of tbe boles in cbest 
and disc is sbown in tbe lower rigbt-band figure, wbicb is a section 
tnrougb n n in tbe upper rigbt-band figure. 

quired position by means of a pinion gearing with a toothed 
wheel attached to the top of the chest. By this arrangement, if 
the two sirens were sounding the same note, the difference of 
phase could be made zero or anything desired by making the 
opening of the upper holes coincide with those of the lower holes, 

^ Sensations of Tonct 1st Eng. ed., p. 243. 
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or by making them lag behind by the proper amount. The air 
stream was produced by a stiff paper turbine attached to the disc. 
Helmholtz succeeded in producing extremely constant notes with 
this siren, and with a good device for recording the number of 
revolutions in a given time, it would probably be as good as any 
other instrument for the determination of absolute frequency. 

Scheibler's Tonometer. — This consists of a series of tuning- 
forks spread over an exact octave and ascending by equal steps in 
frequency from the lowest to the highest. The steps are so short 
that the beats between two consecutive forks can be easily counted. 
When the series is exactly adjusted the number of beats between 
all the consecutive pairs is the same. It is then easy to calculate 
the pitch of any one fork. For suppose that there are in all 
sixty-five forks, and that the lowest makes n vibrations per 
second; the highest, being its octave, makes 2n vibrations per 
second. The adjustment of these two with each other directly is 
possible, since, for a reason to be given later (Chapter X., Com- 
bination Tones, p. 165), any inawjcuratcy in tuning would lead to 
beats of frequency equal to the difference between 2n and the 
frequawy of the higher fork. Let the steps in frequency of the 
intermediate forks be four per second, each adjusted exactly by 
means of the beats. This can be done, since four beats per 
second can be counted easily for a long time. Then the series 
of forks, which we may represent by 

12 3 4 64 

will have frequencies 

«, w + 4, TO + 2x4, « + 3x4 . . . . fi + 64x4 

But No. 64 has frequency 2w. 

So that M -I- 4 X 64 = 2fi, 

Hence n = 256 

and 2« = 512 



)• 



Thus the frequency of every fork is known. 

The tonometer, though extremely troublesome to adjust, is, 
when once made, not only an exceedingly accurate, but also an 
exceedingly constant register of absolute frequency, for the physical 
properties of forks remain practically constant. The effect of 
temperature change is the only variable element, and this is only 
slight, being, according to M*Leod and Clarke, a decrease of 
frequency of about •00011 per 1"* rise in temperature (see p. 129). 

Of course, any other source of frequency within the range of 
the tonometer may be determined by counting its beating fre- 
quency with the fork nearest in pitch to it. If all the forks are 
available, it is easy to find whether the source is sharp or flat 
with regard to the nearest fork, and therefore whether the beaU 
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are to be added to or subtracted from the frequency of the fork. 
For, if shai'p, it will beat more with the lower than with the 
higher neighbour of the given fork ; if flat, the reverse will hold. 
If there is only the one fork available, then either the frequency of 
the fork or that of the source must be slightly altered. In'the 
case of the fork, this may be done by loading one prong with wax. 
The effect on the beats is obviously opposite in the two cases, I'e- 
ducing them if the source is flat, and increasing them if it is sharp. 
Appunn substituted free harmonium reeds for forks to form a 
tonometer, but with a loss of accuracy ; for Lord Rayleigh has 
shown that the consecutive I'eeds affect each other's frequencies, 
so that a reed has different frequencies when sounding with each 
of its two neighbours. He was thus able to explain certain dis- 
crepancies found by Ellis between the stated frequencies of some 
forks made by Koenig and these as determined by the reed 
tonometer.^ 

Graphic Method of Determining Frequency. 

In this method either a vibrating source or a receiver affected by 
waves from it is made to write its vibrations on a prepared moving 
surface. The simplest device is illustrated by Fig. 17, where a 
light style afiixed to one prong of a fork writes its vibrations on 
the surface of a drum covei'ed with smoked paper. 

To measure the number of vibrations in a given time, the 
fork and drum may form part of the secondary circuit of an in- 
duction coil, and through the primary of this diort cun^ents may 
be sent by a clock, which makes the circuit at definite known 
intervals. There will then be a spark from the style to the drum, 
which will mark the paper at each signal, and the number of 
vibrations between two successive marks may be counted. Another 
method of marking known intervals consists in placing a second style 
level with the first and working it by the currents from the clock. 

The source to be determined is to be sounded with the fork 
and the difference of frequencies determined by the beats. 

This arrangement of fork and drum is really more often used 
as a chronograph, Le. as an instrument for mecisuring intervals of 
time, assuming the frequency of the fork to be known. For 
instance, suppose that it is desired to know the exact time of fall 
of a body through a certain height, it may be made to break a 
circuit at the start and again at the arrival at the lowest point. If 
this circuit is the primary of a coil, the interruptions of current may 
be made to give sparks from style to drum by including them in 
the secondary circuit; then, on counting the vibrations between the 
marks made on the drum by the sparks, the time of fall is known. 

Electric Maintenance of Tuning-forks.— For chronographic 
and other purposes it is often necessary to keep a fork, such as 
» Nature, xvii. 1877, p. 13. 
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that used with the revolving dixim, in vibration for a long time 
together. The general principle of electric maintenance will be, 
perhaps, most easily understooa from a description of the mode of 
action of a fork used by Helmholtz, and represented diagram- 
matically in Fig. 18. 

If the fork is held in position, it will be seen that the circuit 
is completed through the upper prong of the fork, the mercury 
cup, and the electro-magnet coils. But the poles N. and S. tend 
to draw the prongs apart, and if the fork is released, they fly 
outwards; contact is broken in the cup, and the poles are 
demagnetised ; the prongs fly back, make contact again, and so 




Fig. 17. — ^Tuning-Fork recording its vibrations on a revolving drum, 
a, b, c, spark marks on the record. 

on. During the outward motion of the prongs, the magnet 
is doing work on the fork, and during the inward motion the 
fork is doing work on the magnet. If these quantities of work were 
€qual, on the whole no energy would be drawn from the electrical 
system, and the vibrations would die away. But for two reasons 
the former quantity of work is the gi'eater, viz. (1) that the break 
of contact is delayed by the adhesion of the mercury to the 
platinum tip of the wire, while the make is delayed as the point 
does not at once break through the film ; and (2) that the effect 
of self-induction is to delay the full magnetisation at make during 
the motion inwards, and to sustain the magnetisation by the 
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extra current at break during the motion outwards. The balance 
of work done by, over work done against the magnet is available 



B~L 




Fio. 1& —Diagram of Helmholts's Electrically-maiiitained Tuning-Fork, generally used as 
an Interrupter. N S, adjiutable pole-pieoes of an electro-magnet, excited by a current from 
battery B, which posses up through the mercury cup 0, the wire w, and the upper prong of the 
fork back to the battery. The wire w just dips into the mercury, so that the circuit is broken 
when the electro-magnet is excited. 




Fto. 19. — Common Form of Electrically-maintained Fork. The wire w just tonches the contact block 
6, when the electro-magnet N S is unexcited. If the wire w is removed, and an interrupted current of 
nearly the frequency of the fork is sent through the electro-magnet, the fork is kept in vibration witb 
the frequency of the current. 

to supply the energy of sound radiated put by the fork and the 
energy dissipated against frictional and viscous forces. 

Another common form of electric maintenance is represented 
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by Fig. 19, where the electro-magnet is placed between the 

t)ronffs, and the contact breaker is a platinum wire pressing 
ightly against an adjustable contact block. The self-induction 
is here again, doubtless, aided in increasing the balance of energy 
supplied over energy withdrawn, by the manner in which the wire 
makes contact. 

If the inteiTupted current from a fork, like either of those just 
described, be sent through the coil of an electro-magnet placedf, as 
in Fig. 19, between the prongs of a fork of nearly the same period 
(the second fork now having no contact breaker), then this fork 
will be set in vibration, not in its own period, but in that of the 
interrupting fork ; and the nearer the two are in frequency, the 
greater is the vibration of the second fork. But it is not necessary 
that the second fork shall be nearly of the same firequency . It is suffi- 
cient that it is very near to one of the multiples of the frequency 
of the interrupter. For, as we shall see in Chapter V., a vibration 
of given period may, in general, be regarded as a compound, made 
up of a number of simple constituents or " harmonics ; ^ the first, 
or the actual period and frequency ; the second, of half the period 
and twice the frequency ; the third, of one-third the period and 
thrice the frequency ; and so on. If the dependent fork is very 
near in period to any one of these harmonics which is prominent 
in the vibration of the interrupter, it will vibrate in the period of 
that harmonic. 

Stroboscopic Methods. — ^I'here is an old experiment in which 
a rapidly revolving wheel is made to appear at rest, by viewing it 
only by intermittent flashes of light, so timed that during each 
interval of darkness one spoke moves exactly into the position 
of the next. If the wheel goes at rather less than this speed, it 
appears to travel slowly back ; and if at rather more, it appears 
to travel slowly forwara ; for, in the first case, each spoke just 
falls short of the position of the next for which it is mistaken, and 
in the second case it just exceeds it. This principle has been adopted 
in several forms to determine frequency. 

The Experiments of M'Leod and Olarke.^— The tuning- 
fork to be tested is fixed with its prongs (Fig. 20) between a 
revolving drum and a microscope. Lengthwise on the drum are 
ruled equidistant white lines, and an image of these is thrown, 
by a short focus lens, into a plane in which the fork is fixed. The 
image of the lines as interrupted by the fork is viewed by the 
microscope. When both drum and fork are at rest, the appear- 
ance is as represented in Fig. 21, a. If the drum is now revolved, 
the right-hand side of the field will appear grey. If the fork 
is also set vibrating, and if the time of one vibration is just 
equal to the time taken by one line to move into the place of 
the next^ the division between the two parts of the field will 
appear waved, as in Fig. 21, b, for whenever a white line is in 

1 Phil, Trcms., 1880, vol. 171, p. 1. 
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a given position, the prong of the fork is in a definite position, 
and cuts off a definite part of it, — most when the prong is at one 




Tuning Fork^ Q 



Microscope 



Serpen 



fr 



Fio. 20. — l^iagram of M'Leod and Clarke's Apparatus for Determining the 
Frequency of a Fork. 
A revolving drum, having a graduated strip round it ruled in white lines, revolves at 
a known rate. A lens throws an image of the strip at the side of a vibrating fork. 
The image is examined by the microscope. 

end, and least when it is at the other end of its swing. If the 
drum turns at rather less than this speed, the white lines have 





Fig. 21. — Appearance in Microscope. A, when fork and drum are at rest; B, when 
fork is vibrating in time taken by each line to pass into position of next. 

not moved quite so far when the same amount is cut off, and the 
waves appear to travel slowly backward. If the drum is too 
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rapid, the motion appears to be in the direction of rotation. 
The speed of the drum is under control, and a counter gives the 
total number of revolutions during a time exactly determined by 
electric signals from a pendulum. When the waves are quite 
stationary, the number of lines passing the centre of the field in 
any time is equal to the number of vibrations of the fork in the 
same time. If the waves are not stationary, the number of waves 
passing must be added or subtracted acconling to their direction 
of motion. 

Lord Rayleigh's Method.^— If two light metal plates are so 
fixed on to the ends of the prongs of a fork that at the extremity 
of the outward swing they just draw apart and leave a gap, an 
eye looking through the gap will have a view really made up of a 
rapid succession of views, one for each vibration of the fork. By 
electric maintenance the swing may be kept of constant amplitude, 
so as to make the gap every swing. If the eye looks at a pendulum 
through the gap, the eye will see as many positions of the pendu- 
lum as there are vibrations of the fork in one vibration of the 
pendulum. If the period of one is an exact multiple of that of 
the other, the positions will appear stationary ; but if the accord- 
ance is not exact, the position will appear to change slowly, 
moving forward if the pendulum gains, backward ii it loses. 
This was adopted as the principle of a method devised by Lord 
Rayleiffh to determine exactly the frequency of a certain fork 
marked as having frequency 128, the coiTectness of the marking 
being open to doubt. 

A fork of frequency about 125 was electrically maintained by 
an interrupter fork of frequency about 12J. On this last the thin 
metal plates were fixed to form the intermittent gap, and a 
seconds pendulum (making one complete vibration in two seconds), 
having an illuminated bead on it, was viewed through the gap ; 
there were, therefore, twenty-five positions of the bead. To enable 
one of these positions to be studied, a narrow vertical slit was fixed 
in front of it. The position of the bright spot at successive flashes 
appeared to move slowly back across the slit, showing that the 
pendulum lost on the fork. After a short time the bright spot 
disappeared altogether, and eighty seconds from its first appear- 
ance the next position had retreated so as to come into view. It 
passed across the slit, disappeared, and so on every eighty seconds. 
The fork, therefore, made one more than 80x 12|, or 1001 vibra- 
tions in eighty seconds. This gave a frequency of 12*5125. The 
dependent fork, having naturally very nearly ten times this fre- 
quency, was made to vibrate 125*125 times per second. The fork 
to be tested made with it 180 beats in sixty seconds, or three 
beats per second, whence its frequeney was 128*1. A further 
development of the method is described in the Philosophicdt 
Transactions.^ 

1 Nature, xvii. p. 12; 2 pt. i., i883, p. 31ft 
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Koenig's Manometric Flames. — Manometric flames, or flames 
showing variations of pressure, are especially suitable for com- 
paring the relative frequencies of pipes. A manometeic flame is 




Fig. 22.— Koenig's Manometric Flame. 



arranged as sho>\Ti in Fig. 22, a. The gas, on its way to a 
pinhole burner, passes through a small chamber closed on one side 
by a membrane three or four centimetres across. If there are 

rapid variations of pressure on the 
left-hand side of the membrane, it 
moves in and out, and checks or aids 
the flow of gas to the burner. The 
flame is thus made variable, and 
jumps up and down with a frequency 
the same as that of the membrane. 
If, for instance, a note be sung into 
a mouthpiece connected with the left- 
hand compartment, the flame is 
„_«. ,«, affected. But in general the vibra- 

mTttTt ^^^^'' '^^ ^'^'''^' '°*^'' *^^"® *^^ *^^ ^*P^^ *^ ^^ ^^^ sepa- 
rately, and the only dii-ect indication 
of their existence consists in the 
peculiar drawn-out appearance of the flame, as shown in Fig. 23 
where a shows its shape with steady pressure and b its shape when 
jumping up and down. If the eye be rapidly carried past the flame 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 23.— Manometric Flame, (a) 
_ ressure 
mittent. 
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its intermittent nature is at once revealed by a jagged or toothed 
appearance. To show this properly, a cubical box (Fig. 22, m) with 
a plane mirror on each of its four vertical sides is rotated rapidly 
about its vertical axis, and the reflection is viewed in the mirrors. 
A band of light is then seen, continuous when the flame is con- 
tinuous, jagged or toothed (as in Fig. 24) when it is intermittent. 
This figure, given by Koenig, shows the effect of sounding vowels 
into the mouthpiece pitched on different notes. For comparing 
the frequencies of two pipes or other sources, two manometric 
flames may be placed close together, affected respectively by the 
two sources, and their reflection compared, the number of teeth in 
the same distance on each being counted. 
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Fig. 24,— Flame-Pictures of the Vowels ou, o, and a (Koenig)* 

Ussajpns' Method of Oomparing Forks.— This method con- 
sists in studying the curves formed by the composition of the two 
vibrations to be compared when they are aiTanged at right angles. 
We only mention it here as a possible meuiod, but we shall 
describe it later (p. 77) when we have discussed the subject of 
the composition of vibrations. 

In concluding the subject of determination of pitch, it may be 
worth while to mention a method of determining very roughly the 
fi^uency of a source when that of another, say a fork, is known. 
This consists in tuning a monochord or sonometer (p. 81), so that 
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a length / is in unison with the source of known frequency n, and 
then adjusting the bridge till another length, 2", is in unison with 
the source of which the frequency n is to be determined. Then, 
since n'ln^tjl^ v! can at once be found. 

Alteration of Pitch with Motion of the Source, 
Observer, or Medium. 

Doppler's Principle. — ^The commonest example of this kind 
of alteration of pitch is the lowering of the note heard from the 
whistle of a locomotive as it passes the observer. The explanation 
of this was first ^iven by Doppler, whose name is attached to the 
principle t)n which the explanation is founded. As the engine 
approaches, it follows up the waves which it has first sent out 
in the direction of the observer, and so crowds a greater number 
into a given length of air than if it were at rest. The number 
received per second is gi*eater than the number sent out, and so 
the pitch rises. 



0! /» k' 



4I_ 



Fia. 25.— Alteration of Pitch by Motion of Source, Obserrer, or Medium. S and 0, initial 
positions of bource and observer ; S'C, their positions after one second ; OA=SB=U, velocity 
of sound in still air; OA'=SB'=U+w, velocity when wind is blowing with velocity ip; OCswo^ 
velocity of observer ; SS'=tti= velocity of source. 

When, on the other hand, the engine is receding, it draws 
away from the waves which it first sent out to the observer after 
passing him, and so sends fewer into a given length than if it 
were at rest, and the pitch falls. 

In obtaining an exact formula, which gives also the effect of 
motion of observer and of wind, we shall first find the length of 
air which gives up its waves to the observer in one second, and 
then we shall find the number of waves put into this length by 
the source, if the number it emits per second is n. 

Referring to Fig. 25, the wave which reaches the observer, O, 
at the beginning of a second, is at A', a distance U+w from O, at 
the end of the second, for it travels U relatively to the air, and the 
air travels w relatively to the ground. Meanwhile, O has moved 
on to O', a distance Uq forward, so that the waves in length 
0'A' = U + a?— Wo have been received by the observer. 

Now, turning to the source, the wave which it emits at S at 
the beginning of a second is at the end of that second at B', 
a distance \i-\-w from S. Meanwhile, S has moved on to S', a 
distance u^ forward, so that the n waves emitted in the second are 
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contained in distance S'B'=U+2»--«,. Then the number con- 
tained in distance U+w— «© will be 

U + w - f/^ 

and this is the firequency of the note heard by the observer. If 
both soiu-ce and observer are at rest, or are moving with the same 
velocity, then the pitch is unaltei'ed, for numerator and denomina- 
tor are the same. If the observer and source only move slowly 
as compared with U+w, it is evident that a motion of the source 
has the same effect as the equal and opposite motion of the 
observer. But this ceases to hold for large velocities, as may 
be seen by putting w = 0, and then in turn making w, = 0, 

Wo=— , and Wo = 0, Us^—. In the first case the lowering is an 

octave, and in the second a fifth. The consequences of making 
Uo or Us greater than U are curious rather than practically im- 
portant, and may be left to the reader to follow out. 

It will give an idea of the order of the eflFect if we calculate 
the speed at which two trains must be going in order that the 
pitch of the whistle of one as heard on the other may change 
by a whole tone, i,e. in the ratio 9 : 8 when they pass. 

If n is the frequency of the whistle and ±u the velocity of 
either train, the frequency of the note heard on approach is 

U-tt 
while that of the note heard on drawing apart is 

Putting ,. U+!f _ 9,U-« 

U-tt"8 U + m' 

8(U + tt)2 = 9(U-tt)2, 

whence, if U = 1 100 ft./sec. 

« = 32 ft./sec. 
or say 9.9, miles an hour. 

Doppler's principle has been verified in open-air experiments 
on railways by Buys-Ballot, Scott-Russell, and Vogel. Various 
laboratory experiments have also been devised to show the effect 
of motion of the source, of which the simplest is due to Mach. 
A whistle, or better still, a pitch-pipe, is put into the end of an 
india-rubber tube 6 or 6 feet long. The experimenter whirls this 
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in a horizontal circle round his head, at the same time blowing 
into the open end. An observer hears most distinct rises and 
falls in pitch as the source approcu^es and recedes. Koenig iUus- 
trated the principle by two forks slightly out of unison, and 
makine, say, four beats per second. On sounding these together 
and brmging the sharper towards the observer, the beats increased 
in frequency, while on taking it away they diminished. 

The subject is rather one of curiosity than of importance in 
Sound, but in Light its application to the light received from the 
sun and stars, and analysed by the spectroscope, has enabled us 
to determine their motion relative to the earth, and has in- 
directly given us knowledge as to the constitution of the stellar 
system, which we could hardly hope ever to reach by direct 
observation. 

Limits of Audibility. — In order that a series of waves striking 
on the ear may excite the sensation of musical sound, their fre- 
quencies must be neither too great nor too small, lying between 
limits which depend on the individual. When the upper limit 
is passed, the ear is unaware of the existence of sound ; and the 
variation in the position of the limit with diiferent individuals is 
sometimes most strikingly illustrated when the air appears to one 
observer full of high sounds due to the chirping of grasshoppers, 
when to a companion with him all is silent. Accordingly different 
experimenters have found very different limiting frequencies. 
Savart, with a toothed wheel, heard a note of 24,000. Despretz 
supposed that he could hear a small tuning-fork of frequency 
36,864, and Appunn one of 40,960. Koenig constructed a har- 
monicon with a series of bars vibrating, when struck, with calculable 
frequencies, and he found that the range varied with age, older 
persons not hearing beyond 16,384, while no one could hear 24,576. 

At the lower limit the ear may begin to perceive the separate 
impulses, but there is great difficulty in determining where the 
sense of continuity ceases. The noiJe sounded is always a com- 
pound ; the lowest or fundamental tone, the one to which atten- 
tion should alone be directed, being accompanied by a number 
of higher tones, the " overtones,'^ which the observer may perceive 
and mistake for the fundamental. He is the more likely to do 
this as the sensation of sound is much more easily excited by a 
given amount of energy received per second in the form of short 
than of long waves ; i.e. a weak overtone may be more conspicuous 
than an energetic fundamental. Helmholtz made experiments in 
which the source was a string loaded in the middle so that the 
first overtones were several octaves above the fundamental, and 
not liable to be mistaken for it. When the frequency was 37 
there appeared to be a sound, but at 84 there was scarcely any- 
thing audible. Tuning-forks making swings with an amplitude 
of 9 mm. gave a weak drone at 80 vibrations per second, but 
could hardly be heard at 28. From these experiments, which are 
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fax more trustworthy than any earlier ones, we may conclude that 
the lower limit is not far from 80 vibrations per second. 

The Number of Waves in Succession needed to Oive the 
Sensation of Tone. — ^This, like the preceding, is of physiological 
rather than physical interest. Pfaundler^ experimented on the 
subject by aiTanging a " cardboard siren '^ with six holes. This 
was rotated 10 times per second. Instead of a single nozzle, two 
were fixed close to each other, so that a hole passed from one 
to the other in 7^ of a second. Thus 60 times per second two 
waves were sent out at an interval of ^\js second, and a note of 
frequency 720 could be perceived, whence it was concluded that 
two impulses in succession are sufficient to give rise to the per- 
<«ption of tone. Herroun and Yeo ^ arrived at the same conclu- 
sion from a similar experiment.^ 

Another observation seems to verify this. If an observer 
stations himself near a wall on which are impinging the waves 
from some such source as a waterfall or a railway train, each im- 
pulse enters the ear twice, first directly, then as a reflection ; and 
the observer accordingly hears a tone of wave-length equal to twice 
the distance between himself and the wall, llbe sense of pitch 
-does not in these cases of two vibrations appear to be very 
definite, but when the method of experiment is modified, so that 
the number of successive vibrations rises to 16 or 20, it becomes 
quite determinate. 

The Musical Scale. 

The musical scale is the succession of notes given, for instance, 
by the keyboard of a piano. After each succession of seven white 
keys, forming with the first of the next scale an octave, the 
intervals are all repeated in the same order, and the notes are 
signified by the same letters. It is usual in Sound to use difierent 
type for the different octaves, and in Helmholtz^s notation the 
octave from bass to middle c is written 

c d efg a b </ 
"The octave above is accented thus : 

c'd . . . (/' 
The next octave has two accents, and so on. 
The octave below bass c is written 

CDEFGABc 
TTie octave below this 

C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C 

And each succeeding octave has another accent added as suffix. 

1 Miiller-Poumet, 1886, i. 731. 2 p^oc, Jtoy. Soc., 1. No. 305, p. 318. 

' For other experiments see Bayleigh's Sound, ii. p. 452. From experiments 
by Gross and Maltby [Proe, Am. Acad., 1892, p. 22) it appears that some sense of 
pitch is excited by even a fraction of one wave. 

1 Mtaier-Pouillet, 1886, i 731. « Proo. Roy, Soe,, L No. 305, p. 318. 
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We have then 
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The investigation of the physical relations of the various notes 
of the scale, and of the physical qualities corrresponding to recog- 
nised musical effects, is of the greatest interest and importance. 
We owe to v. Helmholtz ^ the most thorough inquiry which has 
yet been made on the subject, and the I'eaaer wno desires more 
extended knowledge is referred to his work. Here we only give a 
very brief account of the beginning of the subject. 

It has already been stated (Chapter I. p. 10) that two notes 
forming a definite musical interval have their frequencies in a fixed 
ratio in whatever part of the scale the two notes are situated. 
Thus the upper note in an octave has twice the frequency of the 
lower; in a fifth it has 3/2 the frequency, and so on. The 
musical scale may, therefore, be discussed to a large extent 
without rieference to absolute frequency, the ratios being often 
sufficient. Nevertheless, each different note has a more or less 
definite frequency, or rather range of frequency, though in the 
course of time the frequency has shown a tendency to rise. 

Thus ^ r^ : or c" appears early in the last century to have 



t 



had a frequency below 500, and to have risen to 500 or 512 by 
the time of Handel. As it continued to rise, i.e. as there was a 
tendency to tune instruments higher and higher, attempts were 
made to fix the pitch. A Congress at Stuttgart in 1834 proposed 
628. A French Congi^ess in 1859 proposed 522, and this is now 
generally adopted as the standard in music. 

But the forks made by Koenig for laboratory use are all tuned 
to the scale c" or Ut4=512 (marked, in accordance with the 
French plan, 1024, the number of half vibrations), and this is the 
standard adopted universally for scientific pmrposes. 

It may here be noted that the human voice ranges over some 
three or four octaves, the speaking voice, which is lower than the 
singing voice, being, for men, usually somewhere in the octave 



below w <^ I c ; while the singing voice, for women and chil- 
dren, extends into the octave above c'\ 



* Sentationt of Tone, 
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The Diatonic Scale. — We are so accustomed from the earliest 
childhood to the diatonic scale, i,e. the common succession of eight 
notes forming an octave in the major mode, either through hear- 
ing it on pianos and other instruments or on peals of bells, that 
we are hardly inclined to regard our sense of its fitness as a result 
of education. Rather, we feel that had we never heard it, we 
should instinctively form it for ourselves if we attempted a 
succession of notes. But there is no doubt that this scale is, to 
each one of us, a matter of education, and to the race a matter of 
slow growth. It is one out of many used at diiFerent times by 
different peoples, and finally adopted by European nations from 
its fitness to develop the style of music cultivated by them. We 
are still familiar with, another scale, that used in the old Scotch 
airs, and represented nearly by the blcu^k notes on the piano. 
" Auld Lang Syne ^ and " The Campbells are Coming '^ will serve 
as examples of the use of this scale. The reason for the selection 
of our present scale is still uncertain, but it appears very probable 
that it is somewhat as follows. 

The music which has in course of time developed into* our 
present European music has always been characterised by a " key- 
note,'' or one particular note to which all the others in the melody 
are i-eferred, or with which they make quite definite intervals. 
There is never a continuity of tone from one note to the next. 
Such continuity, as in the whistling of the wind, or in the moan- 
ing of people or animals in pain, is always disagreeable, perhaps 
from its association with pain. But this avoidance of continuity 
and the use of intervals aoes not necessitate the actual intervals 
chosen. Were it a question of harmony or the sounding of two 
notes together, it would be easier to explain the adoption of the 
particular ones chosen ; for a physical explanation can oe given for 
the pleasure or displeasure when two notes are soimded together, in 
the absence or presence of beats of a particular range of frequency. 
This is a subject to which we shall return (Chapter X. p. 161). 
But though tne pleasing intervals of melody or succession are the 
same as those of harmony or coincidence, the scale was developed 
long before harmony was used in music, at least consciously. It 
is perhaps possible that the very early use of stringed instru- 
ments may nave unconsciously introduced harmony through the 
continuance of one note after the next was struck, but this can 
hardly be a complete explanation, and we must look for something 
besides beats, some feature common to harmony and melody, to 
account for the adoption of the same intervals. The most reason- 
able explanation which has yet been given is the following, due to 
von Helmholtz. 

Any note sounded by an ordinary musical instrument, in- 
cluding the human voice, but excluding the tuning-fork when 
moimted on a resonance-box, is accompanied by a number of 
higher tones or " overtones,'' usually of twice, thrice, and so on. 
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times the, frequency of the lowest or fundamental tone. Those 
notes which, sounded together, give concords have certain over- 
tones in common, and tne nearer the common overtones are to 
the fundamental, the smoother is the concord. This corresponds 
to the fact that the beats are then less likely to be within the 
range of frequency which happens to be annoying to the ear. 
If the two notes forming a pleasing concord are sounded, not 
together, but in succession, there are no beats ; but still the ear 
takes pleasure in the common quality, the possession of common 
overtones, though of course we do not consciously recognise their 
existence except after special training. The transition from one 
note to the next most likely appears less abrupt when there is 
something the same in both, somewhat as, in watching a dance, 
we are more pleased if a change is made from one evolution to the 
next by proceeding frt>m some posture common to the two. 

Accepting this as the principle on which the scale is founded, 
we may conveniently use it to derive the scale from our present 
standpoint rather tnan by going, in the historical method, through 
all the steps (many of them failures) taken by our ancestors. 

In harmony the concords of two notes within the octave are 
the following : — 

Octave 2:1 C c 

Fifth 3:2 C G 

Fourth 4:3 C F 

Major third . . . .5:4 C E 

Minor sixth . . • .8:5 E c 

Minor third • • . .6:5 A c 

Major sixth . . . .5:3 C A 

These give us in all five diflFerent notes, C E F G A c. The two 
intervals C — ^E and A — c are much greater than the others, and 
they may be filled up by starting with G as the keynote and 
supplying the notes standing to it in the same relations as E 
and G stand to C. The former is B and the latter d in the next 
octave. Bringing it down an octave gives us D. We then have 
eight notes, and the frequencies are easily seen to be as under, 
taking C as the unit — 

CDEFGABc 

This is known as the diatonic scale. 

It will be observed that the numbers in the numerators and 
denominators of the ratios are, in each case, the smallest possible to 
give a note in the same neighbourhood. Thus, taking C— B, -y-, 
the nearest ratios with lower numbers are ^ and ^. The latter 
gives us the octave C, and the former is nearer to A than to B. 
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To get any note close to the position occupied by B, then, we 
shoiild require larger numbers, such as |^ or ^. This smallness 
of the numbers expressing the ratios is also the condition for the 
possession of the lowest possible overtones in common, i.^. those 
nearest to the fundamental. 

The intervals in the diatonic scales between successive notes 
are of three kinds, viz., — 

Major tone, viz. C— D, F— G, A— B, J 
Minor tone, „ D— E, G— A, y 
and Major semi-toue, E — F, B — c, } J 

As long as we relate all the notes to C, the diatonic scale is 
sufficient ; but frequently the keynote is changed, and then new 
notes are required, not contained in the scale of C. We shall see 
this at once if we construct the diatonic scale of 6 as in the 
second line of figures in the Table on the next page, where the 
first line is that of C with the frequencies given for two octaves. 
We start with C=:24 to avoid fractions in that scale. 

It will be seen that most of the notes in the scale of G coin- 
cide with not6s in the scale of C, but that two differ. Near A we 
have one in the ratio 40^/40 or 81/80 to A. This interval, which 
is also equal to f -r-V^, or the difference between a major and a 
minor tone, is termed a cemma, and is so small that the note of 
the C scale may be substituted for that of the G scale without 
serious annoyance. But near / we have a note in the ratio 
67i/64 or 135/128 to^ and this is an interval which is very 
perceptible. A new note is therefore necessary, which is termed 
jT sharp (y*^), and the interval 135/128 is termed a sharp. Let 
us now take as keynotes in succession D, A, E, B, which nearly 
represent, in the octave C-c, the successive fifths from G, viz., 54, 81, 
121J, 182J. Forming the diatonic scales starting from these (as 
shown in the Table), each introduces one more sharp besides those 
already required, and thus we get one to each of the notes C, D, 
F, G, A. 

If we now begin afresh and go down by fifths from C=24, we 
have 84 X f, 34 X (f)^, 24 x (f )^ and so on, of which the represen- 
tatives in the octave C — c are 32, 42^, 28^, and so on. Starting 
with these as keynotes, the first, F, requires a new note, 42f , near 
B, and at the interval |ff below it. This is termed B flat (Bb). 
It does not coincide with A sharp, which is 42^, but makes with 
it an interval of f J4f > which is rather less than a comma. The 
second, 42§, Bb, is the new note just supplied, and it requires 
another new note, Eb, at 56f or 28^. This is the third keynote, 
and itself introduces Ab. Proceeding thus, we introduce a new 
flat with each scale. There are also a number of notes which 
make a comma with those of the original scale. Continuing the 
formation of the Table, we ultimately obtain, besides the seven 
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notes C D E F G A B, sharps and flats to each, at intervals respec- 
tively III and fif from them, and also a number of notes making 
the small interval of a comma with the original or the supple- 
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mentary notes. In fact, if we strictly follow the most pleasing 
melodic intervals, each new keynote introduces new notes, and 
the number very soon mounts up to a considerable sum. These 
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notes are only practicable, on instruments such as the voice or 
the violin, with a continuous range. On instruments of the key- 
board type, where an indefinite multiplication of notes would be 
cumbrous and mechanically impracticable, a limited series has to 
serve for all, and a compromise must be made, so that the best 
representation possible shall be made of the diiFerent intervals. 
This compromise is termed temperament. 

After attempts at various numbers of notes in the octave 
ranraig from 91 downwards, modem practice has at present 
setued down to 12; and after various modes of adjustment of 
these to give as nearly as possible the diatonic scale for favourite 
keys, the plan now universally adopted really discards the diatonic 
scale, ana divides the octave into 12 equal intervals, each 2tV. 
The convenience of having all the keys equally bad seems to be 
greater than that of having some better and some worse. Recently, 
however, there has again been a tendency to use more notes in 
the octave, so as to approach once more the "just" intonation 
of the diatonic scale, and several keyed instruments have been 
devised with this aim. Probably, with the more perfect mechanism 
now at command, such instruments will be made practical and 
convenient, and ultimately the equal temperament will give place 
to a nearer approach to the ideal in which each key is diatomc. 

In conclusion, it should be observed that compromise or tem- 
perament is not a question merely of instruments and mechanism, 
but is a necessity in music from the incommensurability of the 
diiFerent intervals. Taking, for instance, the intervals 2, •}, |^, 
the result of any progression from a keynote by a series of these 
intervals may be represented by 2*, (f )% (f )**, where the index of 
each is the number of times of ascending in excess of those of 
descending through the interval. If we are to return to the key- 
note, then the product must equal 1. If Z, m, and n, are integers, 
Le. if we keep to the exact intervals, then Z=0, m = 0, and n = 0, 
or every step in ascending must be exactly retraced somewhere 
in descending. But this would be too ngid a rule to follow. 
Consequently the intervals are slightly altered or tempered, so 
that, ascending by one set, the keynote may be reached on descend- 
ing by a diiFerent set. As Herschel says,* ** Any one who should 
keep on ascending by perfect fifths, and descending by octaves or 
thirds, would soon find his fundamental pitch grow sharper and 
sharper till he could at last neither sing nor play ; and two violin- 
players accompanying each other, ana arriving at the same note 
by diiFerent intervals, would find a continual want of agreement."* 

1 " Sound/* £neye. Met., § 244. 

^ An interestin|^ account of '' The Origin and Nature of the Minor Scale," by 
J. Goold, is given in the Monthly Journal of the Incorporated Society of MuaieianSt 
xii. 6, 1901, p. 186. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RESONANCE AND FORCED OSCILLATIONS. 

Contents. — Resonance illustrations by Pendulums^ Carriages^ Bridges^ 
and Musical Instruments^Forced Vibrations. 

Every one knows that a gas globe or a wine-glass msiy be set 
in vibration in sympathy with its own note sounded from an- 
other source. This is an illustration of the very important and 
general Principle of Besonancei of which numerous examples may 
be found in Mechanics, Light and Electro-Magnetism, as well as 
in Sound. In all these cases, some body or system having a 
natural period of vibration of its own, is set vibrating by the 
vibration of another body or system of the same period. The 
simplest mechanical example is given by suspending two simple 
pendulums of the same length ^nd therefore of the same n*e- 
quency) from a flexible support, such as a stretched india-rubber 
cord. A third pendulmn of different length should also be sus- 
pended for the sake of contrast. If one of the equal pendulums 
IS set swinging, it will gradually share its motion with the other, 
and, in time, the two will have nearly eaual amplitudes. But 
the third pendulum will never swing tnrough more than a 
small arc, and careful watching will show that it keeps getting 
up to a certain amplitude, and then decreasing again to no 
swing. This gives us the key to the explanation. 

Let us call the two equal pendulums, A and B, and the third, 
C ; and let A be set swinging. As it swings to and fro it sends 
waves of disturbance along the flexible support which pass on to 
B and C. For simplicity, we shall suppose each wave as equiva- 
lent in its action on the pendulum mass to a single impulse, ix. 
of a force applied in one direction for a short time, there oeing an 
interval between the impulses equal, of course, to the time of 
swing of A. We may think of the impulses as due to the sudden 
motion to one side oi the point of support, and the consequent 
inclination of the string, so that the tension of the string has for 
a moment a horizontal component. 

Consider first the effect on B. The first impulse disturbs it 
from rest, and it swings out and back again, and would go on 
swinging to and fro, the swings decreasing through friction, &c. 
But when it has just gone through a complete swing, and is again 

58 
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moving as in the first moment, the second impulse arrives, and the 
motion being in the same direction as that produced by the first 
impulse, the second impulse does work upon B, i.e. gives it energy 
and increases the swing. This increase goes on with each successive 
impulse until the amount of energy put in is equal to that sent 
back, sent out, and lost by air-resistance, &c. Now consider the 
effect on C, and, for simplicity, let us take the case in which the 
difference of period between A and C is but small. The first 
impulse disturbs C, just as it disturbed B, and the mass swings 
out and back again, and would continue to swing slightly to and 
fro for a time in lessening arcs. But when it has either nearly 
completed its swing (if it is longer than A), or has rather more 
than completed it (if it is shorter), the second impulse arrives ; 
but it is still moving in the original direction, and so it has work 
done upon it, i,e. it receives energy. The swing, therefore, in- 
creases. The third impulse arrives during the next swing, when 
it is again moving in the original direction ; but this time it is 
further from the centre. ITie successive impulses are received at 
points further and further from the centre, till at last they come 
when C is J swing away from the centre. After this C is moving 
in the opposite direction when they arrive, and now they oppose 
the motion or take energy away from C. The swings, therefore, 
gradually damp down to zero, and C is at rest. But then the 
impulses act exactly €is before, and the swings begin to grow again, 
and so on for some little time. Ultimately, as we shall explain 
later, the pendulum will make a sort of compromise which will 
enable it to swing in the period of A. 

A curious example of the effect of one pendulum on another 
of nearly the same period has sometimes been observed in the 
action of two clocks upon each other when fixed against a common 
and not quite rigid suppoi-t. One clock has gradually lessened 
the swings of the pendulum of the other until it has stopped. 
The explanation is obviously of the kind we have just given for 
the effect of the pendulum A on the pendulum C. 

Many other examples of Mechanical Resonance will be observed 
when the attention of the reader has once been directed to the 
subject. Thus he may note that a two-wheeled vehicle often gets 
up quite a considerable swing when the horse trots at a particular 
pace, the time of swing of the vehicle then agreeing with the time 
of oscillation of the horse in trotting ; or ne may observe the 
swing of a railway carriage to and fro when its speed is just such 
as to make the impulses due to the intervals between successive 
rails synchronise with the natural vibrations of the carriage on its 
springs. A change of speed at once reduces the swinging. 

Many years ago, before the principle was fully understood, or 
at least supposed to touch practical matters, a suspension-bridge 
at Manchester broke down when a troop of cavaliy was crossing 
it, the step of the troop just keeping time with the swing of the 
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bridge, and thus making it move beyond the limit of safety. Now 
bodies of troops, either horse or foot, always break step on crossing 
such a bridge. 

The most striking illustrations of resonance are observed in 
the case of Sound, and we shall describe in the next chapter the 
most important application of the principle in the analysis of 
vibrations. Here we shall mention some simple cases which may 
be known to the reader, or which he may easily observe for 
himself. 

A familiar case is that of a gas globe or a gong suddenly set 
vibrating by its own note from another source, say a voice sounding 
loudly in the same room. 

Any hollow vessel, such as a vase with a neck, has a natural 
note, which may be obtained by blowing gently across the opening. 
If the vase be held up to the ear — not too closely — and the same 
note is sounded on a piano or sung, the vase sounds out loudly to 
the ear against which it is held. By partly closing the opening 
with a card or with the hand, or by varying the space between 
the vase and the side of the head, its natural note may be varied, 
and so it may be timed to exact resonance with a note to which it 
would not otherwise respond. 

If the pedal of a piano is pressed down so as to free the strings, 
and a note is sung into the instrument, that note is at once taken 
up and "echoed^' back. This, of course, is really resonance. 
Further, the note sung into the piano is really a mixture of a 
nmnber of simple tones which combine to give it its special 
quality. Each of these tones is taken up by the piano string of 
the same tone, so that the note returned has much of the qucdity 
of that sung into it. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case is that of two tuning-forks 
moimted on resonance-boxes and exactly tuned to unison. If one 
is bowed in the neighbourhood of the other, and then damped to 
silence, the second is found to be sounding loudly. Releasing the 
first, and then, after a shoi*t interval, damping the second, the first 
is found to be sounding, and so on. When the first vibration is 
large, the energy of vibration may be passed to and fro several 
times in this way. 

Forced Vibration. 

Resonance may be regarded as a limiting case of a more 
general principle, which asserts that if a periodic force be applied 
to a vibrating system, the system will ultimately vibrate in a 
period the same as that of the force. Its vibration is then termed 
forced. 

After the first application of the periodic force, some time is 
required for the system to settle down. At first, as in the case of 
the unequal pendulums, the vibration is intermittent, through a 
struggle, as it were, on the part of the vibrating system to assert 
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its own period, and the frequency of the intermittence is equal to 
the difference of frequencies of the system and the force. In the 
case of an electrically-maintained fork worked by an interrupted 
current of a period slightly different from its own, beats are plainly 
heard at first. But in time these intermittent natural vibrations 
die away, and the system adjusts itself in some way to the time 
of the applied force. How this may happen will bie understood 
from a consideration of the case of a simple pendulum, of which 
the point of suspension is obliged to vibrate in a given period in 
a horizontal line. Fig. 26 shows how the pendulum vibrates when 





Fio. 26.— Forced Vibration of 
a Pendulum when the 
point of suspension is 
moved to and fro in A B 
in a period corresponding 
to length, OR, greater 
than its own. 



FlQ. 27. —Forced Vibration of the 
same Pendulum when the 
period corresponds to length, 
OR, leas than its own. 



the applied period is longer than its own. If A C B is the line 
in which the point of suspension vibrates, and if O C II is the 
length of pendulum which has the applied period ; then the pendu- 
lum swings sensibly as if it were part of a pendulum of length 
OCR, the line of the string always passing through O. It may 
easily be shown, if small quantities are neglected, that this motion 
will give the horizontal force requisite for the vibration in the 
applied period. 

If the applied period is less than the natural one, the pendu- 
lum vibrates, as snown in Fig. 27, the string always passing 
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thi'ouch O, where O R is the length which would have the applied 
period. The pendulum then arranges its arc of vibration so that, 
with the given motion of the point of support, it virtually forms 
part of, or makes part of itself into, a pendulum of the given 
period. It is noteworthy that the phases of vibration in the two 
cases are opposed to each other. 

We shall now consider a rather more general case. Let a mass 
M be attached to a spring, or in some way controlled, so that at 
distance d from its position of equilibrium the force acting on it 
is n^M(2; the acceleration is then nH^ and the natiural period 
Stt/w. Now let a force P sin pt^ i.e. one having a periodic variation 
in time Stt/p, be applied to M. Evidently M arranges its mode 
and extent of vibration so that the natural and applied forces 
together give a force of the magnitude required to maKe M vibrate 
with a certain amplitude in the applied time. The acceleration 
at distance d must therefore be ^^d^ and the force applied and the 
natural force of the system must combine to give this acceleration. 
This requires 

fi^Md + P sin pt ^p^Md, 

whence /7 _ Z ^^'^ j^^ 

lip is greater than n, d is positive, or the motion agrees in phase 
with the applied force. If, however,/? is less than n, they are 
opposite in phase. This is the result we have already seen to hold 
in the case of the simple pendulum with a vibrating point of sus- 
pension. It may be verified by suspending three very nearly equal 
pendulums. A, B, C, in descending order of length, from a flexible 
support. On setting B vibrating, A and C will ultimately settle 
down to vibrate in opposite ways. 

From the resulting value of rf, which we have just found, it 
appears that the nearer p and n are, the greater is the amplitude 
of vibration, and that if they are equal the amplitude is infinite. 
In practice there is radiation and dissipation of energy, and the 
amplitude only increases to the point at which the energy radiated 
and dissipatea is equal to that put in by the working of the 
applied force. As the radiation and dissipation increase with the 
amplitude, this point is reached sometimes before the vibrations 
become very large even when /7=n. 

Another result of the loss of energy is that the phcise of the 
forced vibration is neither exactly in agreement nor in opposition, 
but differs from that of the applied force by an amount depending 
on the difference of periods. 

It is obvious that when/?=w, we have simply a case of reso- 
nance, which may be described as forced vibration with equality 
of period. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OP VIBRATIONS. 

Contents. — Mathematical Analysis of Vibrations by Fourier's Theorem— Ex- 
perimental Verification by Resonators — Quality dependent on the Con- 
stituents — ^Methods of Recording Vibrations — Composition Of Vibrations 
— ^Vibration Microscope. 

Any vibration of a point in a line may be represented in a plane 
figure by a time-distance diagram, i.e. a diagram in which the 
abscissae are the times from some chosen instant, and the ordinates 
the distances at those times from some chosen position. Thus a 
tuning-fork writing on a revolving drum traces its own time- 
distance diagram if the drum turns uniformly. If the vibrations 
exactly repeat themselves after a certain time, the curve represent- 
ing them exactly repeats itself after a distance represented by the 
time. Such a curve is termed a Periodic Curve. We may con- 
veniently term the shortest distance in which the curve repeats 
itself the period or the wave-length, denoting it by X* If a line be 
drawn parallel to the base line, and at such a height that the 
curve encloses with it equal areas above and below, this line is 
termed the axis of the curve. The axis is, in fact, at the mean 
level of the curve. The points at which the curve cuts the axis 
are the nodes. 

The curve of sines or the harmonic curve is the most 
important periodic curve and the simplest, in that all periodic 
curves may be built up out of a number of such curves as con- 
stituents. The general form of the curve of sines may be obtained 
by the reader if he will mark as abscissae on a base line, say 
every 10°, from 0° to 360°, and then plot, as ordinates, to any 
scale the vedues of the sine as given in any table of natural sines. 
In this way Fig. 28 has been drawn, one curve being on hfiJf the 
scale of the other. 

The curve evidently represents the equation — 

T^^asinnx (1) 

where a is the maximum ordinate and n determines the length 
which shall represent 860**. We may put the equation in a moi'e 
general form, which allows us to measure x from any point, not 
necessarily a node, and which at once gives the length i*epresent- 
ing 360°, viz.— 

^ = asin-^(ar-a) (2) 

63 
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Here a is the maximum ordinate, which is termed the amplitacLe. 
Every addition of X to the value of a: gives the same value of y 
again, and this is the shortest distance in which the curve repeats 
itself. It is termed the period, or the wave-length. The successive 




i€0' 



Fio. 2S.— Coires of SineB. Ordinates of lower half those of upper. 



points of intersection of the curve with the axis are alternately 
ascending and descending nodes, and ai*e at intervals of — along the 

axis. The position of the first ascending node is given by a* = a or 

Srra ^^ - -» 

— -, accordmg as we measure by 

distance or angle; either of these 
is termed the epoch. The angle 

— - («-a) gives the position of 

the point on the cm*ve, i,e. tells at 
what part of the curve it is situated, 
and is termed the phase. 

If we take the abscissa to repre- 
sent time and the ordinate distance, 
the curve given by equation (2) re- 
presents the time-distance diagram 
Fio. 29. Simple Harmonic Motion, of a certain simple harmonic motion. 

imifonn angular velocity, co, round 
a cuxile of radius a, the point N, the foot of the perpendicular on 
any chosen diameter, A A , possesses, by definition, a simple harmonic 
motion. The displacement of N is evidently 

CN =^ = a sin <i>(/ - a) 
= a sm— (»T-a) 
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If we write x for t and Stt/X for a>. The periodic time of the 
motion is Stt/q) or X, the amplitude is a, and the acceleration at 
distance 1 is co^ or 4sTr^f\?. This may be i«alised experimentally by 
allowing a tuning-fork (which has a nearly perfect smiple harmonic 
motion) to write its record with a nearly rigid style transversely on 
a uniformly revolving drum. The curve is sensibly a curve of 




Fio. 30.— T. and IT. Hamionfc cnrroa of equal epochs and amplitudes; period of 
I. double that of 11. III. The curve formed by their superposition. 

sines, and is evidently a time-distance diagram. 

The curve of sines is also a curve of cosines if we measure 

w from a point ^ to the right of the original point ; for, putting 



« = « +- 



we 



have 



y ^ a sin --^ [x + J- a \ 
-asm|^(a:'-a) + 2| 



— a cos — - ( J - a). 
A 
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The reader will easily see that any one curve of sines may be 
made into any other by two simple strains, one along the axis, 
making tiie wave-length of the first equal to that of the second, and 
the other, perpendicmar to the axis, making the amplitude equal. 

Superposition of Harmonic Chinres. — If a curve be drawn 
with the ordinate at any point equal to the algebraic sum of 
the ordinates of two or more curves at the same point, or at 
points with equal abscissae, it is said to be formed by their 
superposition. In Rg. 80, III. is formed by the superposition 
of I. and II., and the reader may verify this by measunng the 
ordinates of I. and II. for equal abscissae. Their algebraic sum will 
be found equal to the ordinate of III. for the same abscissa. 

There is one case of superposition worthy of special notice, 
that in which the two components are harmonic curves which have 
the same period. TTie reader should draw two such curves, aiid 
show graphically that the result of their superposition is a third 
harmonic curve of the same period. Analytically, this can be 
shown from the equation — 

j( = a8in^f (*-a) + 6 8in^(*-i3) 
A A 

which can be reduced to 

j^ = csin_(jr-7) 

where c«-a2 + 62 + 2aAcos^(a-)8) 

A 

and . 27r . » . 2ir ^ 



tan y — 



2ir . 27r o 
a cos -^ o + 6 cos -r- fS, 
A A 

Superposition of Harmonics with Commensurable Periods. 
— A periodic curve may be regarded as repeating itself, not only 
after one period or wave-length, but also after two, after three, 
or after any whole number of periods. If, then, any number of 
harmonic curves have periods each some aliquot part of a given 
period, each will repeat itself after this period ; and if they be 
superposed, their sum will also repeat itself, or will form a periodic 
curve of the given period. Not only is it true that harmonics of 
commensurable periods will build up into a periodic curve, but it 
can also be proved that, conversely, any periodic curve whatever, 
if only of such kind that it is a possible time-distance diagram, 
may be built up of harmonics of periods which are aliquot parts 
of the period of the curve. The general statement of this most 
important result is as follows, and is known from its discoverer as 

Fourier's Theorem. — Any periodic curve of period X, which 
is continuous, always at a finite distance from the axis, and with 
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only one ordinate for each abscissa, may be formed by the supers 

position of harmonic curves of wave-lengths X, o> q> t* by properly 

adjusting the epochs and amplitudes of the constituents, and there 
is only one set of harmonics which will thus form it. 

Ine reader may be referred for the proof of this theorem 
to mathematical treatises such as Donkin^s Acoustics^ where he 
will find rules for determining the epochs and amplitudes of the 
various constituents when the form of the periodic curve is given. 
For our purpose the general statement is sufficient. 

One particular case should be specially noted — ^that in which 
the beginning, half-way point, and end of the periodic curve are 
on the axis or have zero ordinates. In this case, all the con- 
stituents have nodes at the same three points. 

The harmonic curves of wave-lengths X, s* q> &c., are described 

as the harmonic series for a periodic curve of length X, and each 
is termed a harmonic of the carre. We shall illustrate the im- 

Eortance of Fourier^§ theorem in the theory of sound by stating 
ere some results of the investimtion on the transverse vibrations 
of stretched strings given fully in the next chapter. 

Let us suppose a stretched string of length Z, with its ends 
fixed, to be slightly displaced from its equilibrium position into 
a plane curve of any fonn, and then to be suddenly released. The 
curve of initial displacement may be regarded as one-half of a 
periodic curve of length 2Z, with nodes at the two ends of the 
string. By Fourier^s theorem it may be resolved into harmonics, 

T 21 21 

fiJl with nodes at the two ends, of wave-lengths 2Z, -^^ -«> and so 

on. Now, when a string is stretched into a curve of sines and 
let go, it may be shown that it will cdways remain a curve of sines 
with tiie same nodes and wave-length, the amplitude only changing. 
The time of vibration is proportional to the wave-length. Further, 
if a number of such displacements coexist, each may be considered 
to exist independently of the rest. It therefore follows that all 
the harmonics in the original displacement will persist, and will 
have times of vibration, T, T/2, T/3, . . . where T is the time of 
the harmonic of length 2Z. Evidently, after time T the string will 
return to its initial position, and not before that time. Since all 
the harmonics persist, and since there is only one way of building 
up a curve by harmonics, no new harmonic can come in in the 
course of the vibration. 

We may regard each mode of vibration as sending out 
its own wave into the surrounding air, or through the supports 
of the string. Or, taking the complete waves sent out by the 
complete vibrations of the string, we may analyse these waves 
into their harmomcs by Fourier^s theorem, and we get the same 
result. 
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The Existence of these Harmonic Vibrations may be 
detected by Resonance. — Let a second string be exactly tuned 
to unison with any one of the harmonics of the original string, 
and let it be in material connection with it — say on the same 
resonance-box. ITien, if that harmonic is present in the vibra- 
tion of the first string, the second string will take up energy from 
it, and will be set in vibration. It must be remembered tnat not 
every harmonic will be pi'esent, for the amplitude of some in the 
origmal displacement may be zero, so that the second string will 
not always vibrate, even when its time of vibration is an aliquot 
part of that of the first. It is always easy to detect at least two 
harmonics by the foregoing method in a piano. Holding down 
the key of c and striking C several times sharply, c will be heard 
sounding when C is silent again. Or holding down g^ the next 
harmonic of C, it too may be made to sound ; and c' may probably 
be obtained. 

The harmonics may also be detected by "Resonators," or hollow 
globes with orifices, tuned so that the air within vibrates with 

a particular tone. The usual 
form of resonator, which is 
due to V. Helmholtz, is shown 
in Fig. 31, a small tube which 
is applied to the ear allowing 
the vibrations to be plainly 
heard. With a series of re- 
sonators forming the harmonic 
series for a given note, it is 
easy to determine which har- 
monics are present when that 
note is sounded on a piano or 
organ. 

Simple Tones.— If a vibra- 
tion is a simple harmonic 
motion of small extent, it gives 
rise to waves of which the 
displacement diagrams are 
harmonic curves or curves of sines. These are, as far as Fourier'*s 
theorem is concerned, simple curves, since they cannot be further 
resolved thereby. The sounds which they excite are termed 
Simple Tones. 

The Ear probably Contains a Series of Resonators.— It is 
very probable that the ear is a kind of practical Fourier"*s theorem. 
It is supposed that certain fibres — the fibres of Corti — are tuned 
so as to respond each to a particular vibration, or at least to vibra- 
tions within a narrow range. When a series of compound waves 
disturbs the auditory apparatus, each fibre takes up its own waves 
and so breaks up the compound into its constituents. But this 
is perhaps rather a speculation than, as yet, an ascertained fact. 




Fio. 31.— Helmholtz's Resonator. Usually 
of tbin brass. A wide orifice, a, at one side 
to receive tbe exciting waves ; a narrow orifice, 
h, at tbe otber to conduct tbe vibrations to 
tbe ear. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that in a mixture of tones, 
as in a harmony with the various pai'ts, each tone excites a separate 
sensation ; for, if the attention is properly educated, it is easy to 
follow the different parts. Even when a single note is played, an 
•ear trained for the purpose will be able to detect some of the 
harmonics. An account of the subject will be found in v. Helm- 
holtz'^s Sensations of Tone, ed. 1875, chap. vi. 

Quality of Musical Sound. 

In the first chapter we stated that the quality of a musical 
sound depends on the form of the waves exciting it. Taking the 
conventional representation of the waves by a displacement dia- 
gram, we have for a series of regular waves a periodic curve, and 
we may say that the quality depends on the form of this curve. 

Applymg Fourier^s theorem, each wave may be broken up 
into a numoer of harmonics, and the number, amplitude, and 
epoch of these will vary with the form. For any given form 
there will be a perfectly definite set of constituents definitely 
arranged, which may be regarded as building up that form. The 
quality of a sound which corresponds to regular waves depends, 
therefore, on the harmonics into which the waves can be resolved. 
It is convenient to use the term note for an ordinary compound 
sound to which a definite pitch may be assigned, and the term 
tone for each simple harmonic constituent which goes to form it. 

A very important question arises now, viz., does the quality 
depend on the relative phases or on the epochs of the consti- 
tuents of a note? Some apparently quite decisive experiments 
were made by v. Helmholtz which gave a negative answer to 
this question. He used as a source of sound a cylindrical 
hollow metal resonator, with a circular hole in one end, which 
could be closed to any desired extent by a sliding circular lid. 
This was placed with the hole close to an electrically main- 
tained fork with which it was in unison, and consequently there 
was resonance. When the hole was quite open the unison was 
perfect, and there was complete agreement in phase. But on 
gradually closing the hole by the lid, the natural frequency of 
the resonator was raised more and more above that of the fork, 
and theory shows that the forced vibrations of the resonator 
differed more and more in phase from the exciting vibrations of 
the fork with which they were forced to agree in frequency. A 
set of forks with i-esonators of this kind was prepared, consisting 
of B\f and the next seven harmonics. When any combination of 
these forks was made to sound, and the phases were varied while 
the intensities were kept practically constant, the variations in 
phase could not be observed to produce any change in quality ; 
while the quality was quite altered by changes in the number 
and strength of the constituents.^ 

^ Eoenig, from experiments made with a specially constnicted siren, came 
to the conclnsion that phase of constitaents did affect quality. Qudquea Ex' 
periences d^ Aeoiutique, p. 218, or Wied. Aim., 1881, ziv. 392. 
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An account of the mixture of harmonics giving their peculiar 
quality to the notes of various common musical instruments will 
be found in Helmholtz^s Sensations of Tone^ chap. v. 

The Components of Vibration are sometimes Inharmonic. — 
In many cases, especially when the restoring force of the vibration • 
is due to the rigidity of the material, the frequencies of vibration 
of the constituents of a note are not harmonics. In a tuning- 
fork, for example, the frequencies of the simple tones making up 
the note given out are in ratios 1 • 6"25 : 17*6 : 84*8, &c. In 
such a case Fourier's theorem does not give us the forms of the 
different modes of vibration. Thus, suppose that we have a 
fork vibrating only in one period, and giving its fundamental 
note alone, its form will not be a curve of sines or any part 
thereof. Conversely, if we displace the fork so as to make it 
take the form of a part of a curve of sines, on being released it 
will not maintain that shape, but will break up into constituents 
of different shape. In fact, Fourier's theorem is only one par- 
ticular mode of resolving a curve, which is the easiest in its 
mathematical investigation, and which happens to correspond 
to the physical properties of certain vibrating instruments. But 
in other cases other modes of resolution are applicable, and other 
series of tones are then obtained. In these cases the higher tones 
obtained are termed overtones or tipper partials. 

Vowels. — ^The most interesting example of the correspondence 
of quality of sound to a given mixture of tones is given by the 
various vowel sounds produced by the human voice. The organ 
of the voice is essentially a double reed, the vocal chords (Fig. 65, 
p. 113), supplied with resonance cavities in the throat, mouth, 
and nose, the shape of which the speaker can vary at will. A 
vowel sound is made by Efetting the vocal chords (Fig. 65, p. 118) 
in vibration and adjusting the resonance cavities to appropriate 
forms. There has been and still is great divergence of opinion as 
to the nature of the vowels. The earliest exact work ^ is due to 
Willis who, in 1829, made experiments to produce vowel sounds 
artificially by means of resonating cavities excited by a reed. 
These experiments led to the conclusion that, whatever the pitch 
of the fundamental note on which the vowel is spoken, the re- 
sonant cavities introduce overtones of frequencies fixed for each 
vowel. This, known as the " fixed pitch ^ theory, was afterwards 
upheld by v. Helmholtz. He believed that it was confirmed by 
an analysis of vowel sounds made by his resonatow (Fig. 31). 
Further confirmation was sought by an attempt to produce vowels 
artificially by tuning-forks supplied with resonators, but the 
attempt was not very successful. Helmholtz gives the following as 
the tones forming the bases of the vowels written under them. 

^ Accounts of the work done on this subject will be found in Rayleicrh's 
Sound, ii. p. 470, and in a paper by Prof. M*Kendrick, "On Phonetics/* Nature^ 
Ixv., December 1901, p. 182. 
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A series of important researches by Hermann with the aid of 
the phonograph led him to modify v. Helmholtz^s theory some- 
what. The vowel quality is still determined by the overtones, 
but these are not quite ^^ definite.^ A vowel, according to him, is 
a special acoustic phenomenon, depending on the intermittent pro* 
duction of a special partial or ^^formant," or '^characteristique.^ 
ITie pitch of the "formant'' may vary a little without altering 
the character of the vowel. For a, for example, the "formant^ 
may vary from fa^ to Ja^, even in the same person. 

At the other extreme to the ^^ fixed pitch ^ theory is the 
** relative pitch '^ theory, according to wlndi the quali^ of a 
vowel depends on the prominence of partials bearing fixed relations, 
or ratios of frequency, to the frequency of the fundamental note 
on which the vowel is spoken. The phonograph has been called 
in to decide between the two theories, but its verdict is hardly 
conclusive. If the " fixed pitch ^ theory is true, the quality of a 
vowel spoken into the instrument should only be exactly repro* 
duced, if the phonograph revolves exactly at the same speed 
while reproducmg as when recording. If the "relative pitch" 
theory is true, the vowel quality should be maintained whatever 
the speed of reproduction. Undoubtedly the quality does change 
with change of speed, and becomes quite different with very large 
alterations, such, for instance, as a doubling of speed. But quite 
considerable[changes of speed may be made, and yet the vowels may 
be easily recognised for, and would be described as, those which 
were spoken into the instrument. This would tend to confirm 
Hermann's view, that this pitch of the "formant" may vary 
somewhat. On the other hand, an examination of phonograph 
records^ appears to show that the same individual does reinforce 
very nearly the same partials when sounding the same vowel over 
a very wide range of the same fundamentaJ note. This, at first 
sight, appears to contradict the observation of identity of vowel 
sound at somewhat different speeds. But probably another in- 
dividual, sounding what we should call the same vowel, would 
use other somewhat different partials. Indeed, no two individuals 
ever produce exactly the same vowel unless the quality of their 
voices is exactly the same, and this constitutes one of the diffi- 
culties of investigation in the subject. 



» "Phonograph," Encyc. Brit., 10th ed., xxxi p. 681. 
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Marage^ has reproduced vowels with great success by means 
of a specially constructed siren, fortified by resonance cavities 
mouldeii from the oral cavities. To imitate A, the siren disc had 
triangular slits arranged in groups of three each. The number, 
fi, of groups passing we air supply per second gave the frequency 
of the fundamental note. The oral resonator was tuned to Sn, 
the number of slits passing. To imitate O large slits were 
arranged in pairs, and to imitate £ narrow slits were arranged in 
pairs. If n pairs passed the air-supply per second, the oral cavity 
was tuned to 2n'. To imitate OU and I the slits were equi- 
distant, large for OU, narrow for I, and the oral cavity was tuned 
to unison with the number of slits passing the air supply. These 
experiments lean towards the "relative pitch*" theory, but an 
essentifid part of Marage^s explanation is in the intermittent, the 
" group "" character of the disturbance. The subject still obviously 
requires further research. 

Graphic Mode of Recording Vibrations. 

The PhonautOgrapL — This is an instrument for recording 
the vibrations corresponding to various sounds, writing them 
down entire without any analysis. It consists of a parabolic 
reflector, with a membrane stretched across the narrow end at the 
focus. At the centre of the membrane, on the side away from 
the reflector, is a style which writes on a revolving drum covered 
with smoked paper, the motion of the style being parallel to the 
axis of the drum. The axle, of the drum being cut with a screw- 
thread, the drum moves forward as it is turned roimd. Any 
series of waves sent into the cavity of the reflector set the mem- 
brane vibrating, and its motion is recorded on the drum. This 
instrument is chiefly of interest now in that it was a great step 
towards a most remarkable invention, viz. — 

Edison's Phonograph. — ^This is an instrument which not only 
records the sounds which it receives, but also reproduces them. 

Like the phonautograph, it consists of a stretched membrane, 
with a style at its centre recording on a drum; but instead 
of making the vibrations parallel to the axis, the style moves 
in and out, ploughing its way through the surface of the material 
of the drum, and recording the vibrations by a furrow of varying 
depth. In the original form of the instrument. Fig. 82, the drum 
had a screw-thread on it of the same pitch as that on the axle, 
and a sheet of tinfoil was wrapped round the drum. The style, 
which had a blunt point, indented the foil along the screw-thread, 
and the varying depth of the indentation recorded the vibrations. 
The drum was brought back to its original position and the style 
was allowed to press against it, so as always to be at the bottom 
of the indentation. On turning the drum at the sauie rate as 

* M*Kendrick, Nature, loc. cit. 
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FlO. 82. — Original form of the Phonograph, showing the principle, 
a a, axis with screw-thread turned in bearings 11 by the handle K ; W, 
cylinder with screw-thread of same pitch as a a, and covered with tinfoil ; 
m, mouthpiece, of which a side view is given in the lower figure ; 
n, membrane connected with style p. 
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before, the membrane was made to execute the vibrations recorded 
on the foil, and so gave out aeain the waves at first put in. But 
the membrane did not record all the original vibrations in the 
same proportion, so that the reproduced sounds were very different 
in Quality from the original ones, though words could often be 
easily recognised. In later forms of the instrument devised by 
Tainter and Bell, as well as by Edison, the tinfoil cylinder is 





Fia. 33.— Pendulum bung by string 80 
as to execute two vibrations at right 
angles, one in the plane of the figure 
corresponding to length CD, the other 
in a perpendicular plane oorrespon^ng 
to length ED. The times are in the 
ratio VCD/ED. 



Fio. 34. — ^Diagram of Harmonograph. 
The pendulum A ribrates on the knife- 
edge Ki (support not shown),- giving a 
harmonic motion to a cylindrical table 
T at its upper end, E^ being the axis 
of the cylinder ; B vibrates on the knif e- 
edge Ej, which is at right angles to E^, 
and gives its motion through a jointed 
frameworic to the siphon pen p. This 
moves harmonically in a line parallel to 
E|, and therefore, relative to the table, 
has a motion compounded of the two 
motions. The paper is attached to the 
surface of T. 

replaced by one of wax, say 4 inches long and 2 to 4 inches in 
diameter, which can be turned by a motor at a very exactly 
governed speed. A mouthpiece closed by a disc of ^lass, say 
7^ inch thick, is placed in position in front of the cylinder. One 
end of a short lever is fixed to the centre of the disc, and the 
other end, on which is a minute cutting tool of sapphire, is 
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weighted so as to press against the wax. The cylinder is then 
set in motion, revolving and at the same time travelling forward 
along its axis, the tool ploughing a furrow in it. The words to 
be recorded are spoken into the mouthpiece, and duly imprinted 
by a series of varying depths in the furrow. To reproduce the 
sounds a second disc of glass, with a lever as before but with 
attached rounded sapphire point in place of a cutting tool, is 
brought into the position formerly occupied by the recording 
disc, the point being pressed slightly against the bottom of the 
furrow in the wax. When the cylinder is set in motion the 
original sounds are reproduced, and, under favourable circum- 
stances, the original quality is exceedingly well preserved. 

The Composition of Vibrations at Bight Angles.— This 
subject may be usefully entered into at this point, though it has 
no direct connection with the foregoing discussion of the analysis 





Fio. 35. — Cunres drawn by a Harmonograph. 
A. Imperfect unison. B» Imperfect fifth. 

of vibrations. We shall see, however, that it leads to a method 
of detecting the form of vibrations which is of considerable 
importance — that of the Vibration Microscope. 

A simple mode of exhibiting the composition of two vibrations 
at right angles is shown in Fig. 53. A string, ACB, is fastened 
to two points, AB — say two nails in a doorway — and to its 
middle point C a third string CD is attached, having a heavy 
weight, D, at its lower end. If the weight is drawn aside in the 
vertical plane through AB, it vibrates as a pendulum of length, 
CD, and if in the vertical plane through ECD, it vibrates as a 
pendulum of length, ED. If di*awn aside in any other way, and 
either released or projected, its motion is a resultant of these two 
motions. The motion may be recorded by making the weight 
D hollow, with a small hole at the bottom, and filling it with 
sand. The sand trickles out, and marks, on a sheet placed below, 
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the curve traced out. By varying the ratio ED/CD and the 
relative phases and the relative amplitudes, the figures obtained 

may be varied to any extent. 

The Harmonograph. — This 
instrument was devised by Mr. A. 
£. Donkin^ for the purpose of 
compounding two harmonic vibra- 
tions. These may be either in the 
same line or at right angles to 
each other. By means of wheel- 
work and cranks a glass siphon 
pen has one harmonic vibration 
communicated to it, while a table 
on which it writes has the other. 
If the two harmonic motions are 
in one line the table is drawn 
along with uniform speed in a 
direction at right angles to the 
line of the harmonic vibrations. 
If either harmonic motion exists 
alone the pen describes a curve of 
sines (p. 65) of period and ampli- 

t£ tude equal to those of the harmonic 
^ a vibration. If the two coexist the 
pen describes a curve the resultant 
of the superposition of the two de- 
scribed separately. Fig. 34 shows 
a simple form of harmonograph 
in which the two vibrations to be 
compounded are at right angles 
to each other. Two pendulums, 
A and B, vibrate in perpendicular 
planes. A carries a small table on 
which is fixed a card, and B is con- 
nected by a lever to a pen p which 
writes on the card. Owing to the 
gradual decrease of the vibrations 
and the consequent interlacing of 
the successive curves traced out, it 
is most interesting to watch the 
gradual development of the figures. 
These are often of great beauty. 
Fig. 35 represents an imperfect 
unison and an imperfect fifth. 

The Kaleidophone. — If a 
knitting-needle is clamped in a 
vice and a small bead is fixed on its free end, the image in the bead 

^ Proe, Rem, Soc., xxii., 1873-74, p. 196; Donkin's Acottstica, 2nd ed. 
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PlO. 37. — Kaleidophone figures, various Intervals with various differences of phase. 

of any bright source of light will appear to describe a continuous 
curve when the needle is set vibrating. If the needle is quite 
round, its time of vibration in any direction will be the same, 
and the curve will be either a straight line, an ellipse or a circle, 
liut if there is some want of uniformity, there will be two direc- 
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tions at right angles to each other of greatest and least time of 
vibration, and the curve will be the resultant of vibrations in 
these two directions. If the two frequencies are nearly the same, 
and the vibrations begin in the same phase, the curve will be a 
straight line, as in Fig. 36, B, slowly changing into an ellipse, C, 
of which the axis revolves, the ellipse at the same time becoming 
more circular till one vibration has gained ^ period on the other 




FlO. 38.— The Vibration Micromope. L, objectiye of microscope attached to one 
prong of fork ; M, fixed eye-piece ; E, maintaining eleotro-magneU The vibration to 
be studied is horizontal. 

as at D ; the ellipse then contracts again through the form E to 
a straight line as at F, when the gain is ^ a period, and so on. 

This mode of exhibiting vibrations is developed in Wheat- 
stone'*s kaleidophone, which consists of a number of mds of various 
rectangular sections arranged so as to vibrate with frequencies in 
various ratios along the two axes of the rectangle. The vibration 
is shown by an illuminated bead. Fig. 37 shows the resultants 
of several exactly timed intervals with various differences of phase. 
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It will be observed that on circumscribing a rectangle round any 
figure with horizontal and vertical sides, the ratio of the number 
of contacts with adjacent sides gives that of the frequencies. 

Lissajous' FiSfores. — Lissajous obtained similar figures by com- 
pounding the vibrations of two tuning-forks moving in perpen- 
dicular planes. If small mirrors ai*e placed on one prong o{ each 
fork and a ray from some small source is received in a telescope 
after it has been reflected successively at the two mirrors, the 
image of the source describes Lissajous^ figures. The method 
admits also of projection on a screen by suitable arrangement. 

Vibration Microscope. — ^This instrument may be regarded as 
a development of Lissajous^ method, and was used by Helmholtz, 
not so much to determine frequencies as the actual form of vibra- 
tion of particular 
points in strings. It 
is represented in Fig. 
38, and consists of a 
tuning - fork which 
carries at the end of 
one prong the objec- 
tive, L, of a micros- 
cope with fixed eye- 
piece, M. The fork 
is electrically main- 
tained by the electro- 
magnet E. B is a 
small weight for ad- 
justing the pitch to 
a slight extent. The 
string, of which the 
vibration is to be 
investigated, is fixed 
vertically in the field 
of view of the micro- 
scope with a starch 
grain on it to serve 
serve as a luminous point. If the fork alone moves, the point is 
lengthened out into a bright vertical line, but when the string also 
moves the point traces out a curve. In Fig. 39 cd represents the 
curve ffiven in a particular case by a violin-string in unison with 
the fork, ab is the vibration due to the fork alone, and since this 
vibration is harmonic, we at once get a time scale by drawing a 
circle with diameter aft, and drawing a series of horizontal lines 
through equidistant points on the circumference. Where these 
meet the curve cd, we have the positions of the point at suc- 
cessive intervals of tune. 

Plotting out the horizontal ordinates at the successive instants 
on a new time scale, ^, we get the time displacement diagram of 
the vibration of the point on the string. 



Fig. S9.— Carve of Tiolin-strintf 
given by vibration miorosoope 
with yridoh it is in unison ; db, 
line seen when fork alone vibrates ; 
cd» curve seen when the string 
also vibrates. C, time circle with 
diameter equal to ah. The dotted 
lines being drawn through equi- 
distant points on the circumfer- 
ence of C, mark off equal times. 
ef is the time displacement dia- 
gram for the vibration of the 
string, the time scale being ver- 
tical. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRANSVERSE VIBRATIONS OF STRETCHED 
STRINGKS OR WIRES. 

Contents. — Experiments with the Sonometer — Harmonics : Their Coexist- 
ence — Mechanical Investigation of Transverse Vibrations — Propagation 
of Transverse Waves along Strings — Stationary Waves — Modes of 
Vibration deduced from Stationary Waves. 

In Sound a " string "" signifies a cord or wire stretched between two 
fixed points, with a tension so considerable that if the string is 
slightly displaced and released it vibrates to and fro, and gives out 
a musical note. In general the applied tension is the only restor- 
ing force which we need to consider, for with small displacements 
and thin wires the flexure is usually negligible, and the forces due 
to extra extension on displacement are exceedingly small compared 
with the initial tensions applied in practice. 

The various "stringed instruments, as the piano, the violin, 
the harp, afford examples of the kind of strings of which we are 
now to investigate the modes of vibration. 

Experimental Investigation by the Sonometer.— The Sono- 
meter (Fig. 40) consists of a piano wire or violin string, oi, 
stretched across two bridges on the top of a hollow wooden 
" sounding-box.^' It is fixed at one end and passes over a pulley 
at the other end, so that, it can be loaded to have any oesired 
tension. It is convenient to have a second comparison string, cJ, 
which can be tuned to any pitch by means of a wrest-pin. ITiere 
is a movable bridge,^, sliding over a scale of lengths, ss. This 
can be placed so as to fix the string ab at any point ; or, turning 
it round, it may be used to fix apy point of ca. With such an 
arrangement we may at once verify the following laws. 

The vibrations are isochronons for a given string with given 
tension. — If the string is plucked, the same note is heard all the 
time as the sound dies away, though the amplitude is continually 
decreasing. In other words, the pitch is independent of the extent 
of swing. 

The frequency of vibration is inversely as the length with given 
tension. — Tuning the two strings to unison, place the bridse / 
half-way along afi, when it will he found to give the octave of cd, 
vibrating therefore with twice the frequency. Place f one-third 
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of the way along aJ, and one part will give the fifth and the other 
the twelfth, having frequencies respectively f and 3 times that 
of erf; and so on, the frequency always being inversely as the 
length. 

With constant length the frequency is proportional to the square 
root of the tension or stretching weight, W. — Starting with a given 
load and the strings in unison, put on four times the load, and ab 
will now give the octave of cd. Put on nine times the load, and ab 
will give the twelfth of cd. Subdividing cd by the bridge, we 
may easily verify the accuracy of these statements, and easily, also, 
verify the correctness of the law for any other loads. 

The tension and length being the same fbr two strings, their 
frequencies are inversely as the square roots of the mass per unit 




Fio. 40. — Sonometer. ^od, string with tenoion varied by the weight W ; cd, oom- 
parison string vrith tension varied by screwing up at the wrest-pin e; /, movable bridge 
80 arranged that either string may be damped by it without the other ; g^ movable 
bridge shown separately ; m, scale. 

length, and are independent otherwise of the material — ^This may 
be verified by stretching in succession two strings of known mass 
per unit length with the same load, and determming the ratio of 
the frequencies by the comparison string of the sonometer. If the 
strings are of the same material, their masses per unit length will 
be as the squares of their diameters, and their frequencies inversely 
as their diameters. The lengths of the comparison string in unison 
respectively with the two will be directly as their diameters. 

That the frequency should be independent of the material, 
except as this afiects the mass of a given length of string, is just 
what we should expect if the restoring force is merely due to the 
tension to which the string is subjected. 
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Summing up the three foregoing results, if n be the frequency 
of vibration, / tne length, T the tension, and m the mass per unit 
length — 

1 /T 

The Harmonics of a String. — If a string is plucked at the 
centre or bowed, it vibrates as a whole, giving out its characteristic 
note, the fundamental note. But if ttie string is *' damped,'' or 
lightlv pressed by a quill or the edge of a paper-knife at the 
middle point, and either half is bowed, the octave is heard. If the 
string is damped a third of the way along, and the shorter length 
is bowed, the twelfth, with three times the frequency of the funda- 
mental, is heard. Damping in succession J, t> h *^^ so on from 
one end, and always bowing the shorter length, notes of 4, 5, 6, 
and so on times the frequency are obtained. The series of notes 
so obtained are termed the harmonics of the fuidamental note. It 




Fig. 41. — ^Nodm and loops of a string (greatly exaggerated) when the string is 
damped at a and bowed at 6. The rider remains on at the node n, but those at the 
loops U, are dismounted. 

is usual to describe the octave as the first, the twelfth as the 
second, and so on ; but it would be more in accordance with the 
mathematical treatment of the subject, which makes these har- 
monics correspond to the successive terms in the Fourier analysis 
of the vibration, if we included all the tones in the harmonic series, 
the fundamental being the first, the octave the second, and so on ; 
and this course we shall here adopt. 

A simple experiment shows tnat when the string is damped at 
any of the points described above and bowed, it divides mto a 
number of vibrating segments, each equal in length to the bowed 
segment and separated by points at rest. Cutting a number of 
V-shaped pieces of paper and placing these inverted, as riders, 
along the string, it will be founa that they are thrown off if in the 
midale of a segment, and that they remain on if at the separating 
point between two segments (Fig. 41). These separating points 
are termed nodes, while the vibrating portions of the string are 
termed loops. Though the nodes are described as at rest, this only 
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means that their motion is very small compared with that of the 
loops. Really, of course, they must move slightly, for the energy 
of vibration comes through them from the bowed segment. And 
the ** fixed '" ends of the stringy which are also nodes, must have 
some motion, for through them the energy passes to the sounding- 
box or board on which the string is mounted. 

Melde's Experiment. — ^This experiment exhibits in a most 
striking way the fact that a string may be divided into any 
number of equal vibrating segment. One end of a light silk 
cord is fastened to a prong of a tuning-fork, while the other 
passes over a small pulley and has a variable weight attached to 
it. The vibrations of the fork may be either along the string, as 
in Fig. 42, A, or transverse, as in Fig. 42, B. If the fork is bowed 
or electrically maintained, and the length of the cord and stretching 





Fio. 42.— Melde's Experiment.— A, Tibrations of fork longitudinal ; frequency of 
tork. twice that of string. B, Tibrations of fork transverse; frequencies of fork and 
string equaL Twice as many loops on B as on A for given tension and length. 

weight are properly adjusted, the cord is set into vibration, the 
apparently contmuous loops being separated bv the sharply defined 
nodes. K w is the frequency of vibration of tne string, a constant 
quantity dep ending on ly on the fork, the formula (see above, p. 82) 
gives nl « J Tension. If, then, we find W to be the weight 

necessary to make the cord vibrate as a whole, — will make it 

W 

vibrate in two segments, -q- will make it vibrate in three segments, 

«/ 
and so on. There is a diflerence between the two positions A and 
B of the fork. In A, when the prong is in its lurther position 
outward, the string is slack and at the extremity of its swing. 
When the prong is at the end of its inward swing the string is 
stretched tight. Hence the string makes only J of a vibration, 
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while the fork makes J of a vibration. In other words, the 
frequency of the string is half that of the fork. In B the fork 
swings the string to and fro with it, and the two have the same 
frequency. Consequently, with a given fork and a given weight 
there are twice as many loops in the position B as in A, for the 
frequency being doubled, the length must be halved. 

It will often be seen that in the position B the fork is not 
quite at a node, but at a point near the node with the same 
amplitude of vibration as the prong. 

From all these experiments we conclude that — 

A string may vibrate as a whole, or in any number of equal parts, 
its frequency being proportional to the number of parts. 

The Co-existence of Harmonics in the Note of a String. — 
When a string vibrates, it rives out really a mixture of tones, 
the fundamentel note by which we describe it being only the 
first of a series of harmonics. The particular members of the 
series present depend on the mode in which the vibrations are 
excited. 

Any one with an ear capable of recognising pitch may obtain 

some verification of this statement from a piano. If c /^: m — 

is taken as the fundamental note, its succeeding harmonics are 
c\ g^, d\ e'\ and so on. Let the experimenter strike these notes 
in succession, and fix them in the mind. Then, when all sound 
has died away, let him strike c sharply and keep the key down 
so as to prolong the sound. He will certainly hear some of the 
harmonics especially as the sound gets faint ; for the relative 
intensities of the harmonics change considerably as they gradually 
die away, and the higher ones may become prominent. 

While the ear alone, will, after a little training, easily recognise 
the presence of some of the higher harmonics accompanying the 
fundamental tone, they can most certainly be detected by calling 
in the aid of the Principle of Resonance. If the two strings of 
the sonometer, for example, are tuned to exact unison, and one 
of them is then divided by the movable bridge, so as to give one 
of the harmonics when vibrating on its own account, it will be 
set in vibration when the other string is struck, if that harmonic 
is present. For this experiment exact tuning is necessary. A 
similar experiment may be made with a piano. Let d be pressed 
down so gently as not to sound, and let it be held down. Let 
c be now struck sharply, and then silenced by damping. It will 
be found that d is sounding distinctly. In tne same way g and 
c", and perhaps higher harmonics, may be obtained, though the 
equal temperament tuning throws the strings too far out of the 
harmonic series in some cases. In other cases, they are just far 
enough out for beating to occur between their natural vibrations 
and the forced vibrations of the harmonic of the note sounded. 

Helmholtz's resonators, or their rough equivalents, narrow- 
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necked vases, or narrow tin canisters, may also be used to detect 
particular harmonics. 

The co-existence of the harmonics in a note explains a result 
which may easily be obtained with the sonometer. If the string 
be bowed and then damped lightly at one of the nodes for any 
harmonic, that harmonic will, if initially present, continue to sound, 
though the fundamental note is entirely quenched. Thus, if the 
string is damped at the middle point, the octave sounds. If at a 
third of the way along, the twelfth sounds. But these must have 
been initially present, though masked by the fundamental. If the 
string is bowed very exactly at the node of a given harmonic, that 
harmonic is absent; and if the string is damped at the point of 
bowing, the harmonic is not heard. Indeed, if the bowing and 
damping are exactly at the same point, the string ceases to sound 
altogether. For the bowing only introduced harmonics which had 
no node at the point, and all these the damping extinguished. 

Note, Tone, Fundamental Tone, Overtone, Ac— It m&y be 
useful to recall here the definitions of these various terms already 
given. When a source, such as a string, sends out a musical 
sound, the whole sound is termed a note. 

Any musical ear assigns a definite pitch to this note, and its 
frequency may be determined. But in reality the note is a com- 
pound of notes, and the pitch assigned is only that of the lowest 
of the series. Each of the components, itself irresolvable, is termed 
a tone^ the lowest the fundamental tone, the rest overtones or upper 
partial tones. In the particular case in which the overtones have 
frequencies exact multiples of that of the fundamental, the whole 
series are harmonics. 



Mechanical Inyestigatigns of the Modes of Transvebse 
Vibration of a String. 

First Method : Vibration of a string displaced to form a 
Curve of Sines. — In investigating the motion of a string dis- 
turbed in any way and then left to itself, it is usual to form a 
differential equation to represent the motion and to obtain the 
most general solution of this equation. 

But if we assume the truth of Fourier's theorem, it is possible 
to build up an equally general solution of the problem involving 
only elementary mathematics, and as this method appears to bring 
out clearly the appropriateness of Fourier's theorem to the problem, 
it is the plan which we shall follow here. 

Applying the theorem to a string stretched between two 
points, we may consider any cm-ve into which it is displaced as 
one-half of a periodic curve, with nodes at the beginning, middle, 
and end of the axis. Hence it can be resolved into a series of 
hai*monic curves, with one, two, three, &o., arches or loops, all 
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beginning and ending — i.e. all with nodes — at the fixed points. 
Considenng one of these harmonics alone, we shall first investigate 

The motion of a string displaced to form one arch of a cnrve of 
sines and then released. 

Let APQB (Fig. 43) represent such a curve formed by a string 
of length l^\l% mass m per unit length, and stretched with ten- 
sion 1\ the equation to the curve being 

^»a sin 2vx/K 

Let PQ represent an element of the string which is acted on 
by the two end tensions, T at P along the tangent RP, and T 
at Q along the tangent RQ. Let PR meet the ordinate at Q in 
T. If we replace PQ by the same arc of the circle of curvature 
drawn on a reduced scale in (2), the sides OP = OQ=p of the 
triangle OPQ may represent the two equal tensions at P and Q, 
since they are equal to each other and perpendicular to the forces. 





Fig. 43.— <1) APQB, one arch of a cnnre of sines of length Z=X/2. The Tertical scale 
greatly magnified. PQ an element also magnified, PT the tangent at P meeting the 
ordinate through Q in T. At the right hand (2) is drawn the circle of cnrvatiire at 
PQ. The currature is here greatly magnified, so that OPsp is much diminished. In 
the actual case both PC and QO are so nearly perpendicular to the axis AB, that T 
may be taken as representing the same point in both figures. 



On the same scale, then, PQ will represent the resultant, and be 
perpendicular to it. But as the string is really only very slightly 
displaced, PQ is sensibly parallel to the axis, and the resultant 
is tnerefore perpendicular to the axis. Its magnitude is 

^' OP p ^ 
Since the mass of PQ is m. PQ 
acceleration of PQ = 



IT 

_ • 

p tn 



From Fig. 43 (2) we have approximately — 

TP2 - PQ2 - TQ(TQ + 2/>) = 2TQ./» 
. 1^ 



2TQ 
■PQ2 
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But if PN is the projection of PQ parallel to the axis in (1), 
PQ = PN approximately, and TQ in (2) = TQ in (1). 

. 1 2TQ. ... 

and acceleration = — -^ ' — . 
PN2 m 



2 /TN QN\T ... 



TN . 
Here ^^ is the tangent to the angle of slope at P, and is the 

ON 
value to which ^- approaches as Q is brought up to P. 

From the equation to the curve we have — 

QN = fl sin ^(ar+ PN)-fl sin ^, 
A A 

2^^/_«27rPN ,\ 2irj: . 2irPN 



» a sm — - ( cos — l\+a cos 



k A 



= - 2a sm -^ sm-* — -— + a cos -^— sm — - — , 
A A A A 

or substituting small angles for sines — 

2ir2PN« . 27rar 2irPN a cos 2irjr 
__asm-^+-^_ ^, 

whence Q|-.?!^?. sin 2j!4% cos ?p . (2) 

As Q moves up to P, the first term in the value of Vttt 

PN 

vanishes, and 

TN 2ir ^ _^ 27ra? .^. 

P^«^acos^ (^) 

subtracting (2) from (3) and substituting in (1) 

Acceleration =^^ I«sin^* 
X? m X. 

•^^^ T 
-^.-•i' . . . . W 

If the string is now released, this gives the acceleration with 
which each particle moves, and since it is proportional to the 
displacement y of each, in the first moment of time each moves 
a oistanoe proportional to ^, and each ordinate is reduced in the 
same ratio, say n : 1. 
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But . 2irx 

,^ = lui sin —^ 

is still a curve of sines, and since the amplitude only enters 
through i/y the new acceleration is still expressed by (4). The 
velocity acquired in the moment of time is also proportional to ^, 
so that during the next moment all the ordinates are again reduced 
in one proportion, and the velocities will be increased in one pro- 
portion, and so on during all successive moments. 

Hence the curve always remains a curve of sines of the same 
wave-length, the amplitude only changing ; and, since the accelera- 
tion at any point is always expressed by 

4ir2T 
X^-.J^-My.say, 

then every point of the string executes a simple harmonic motion, 
and the time of vibration will be — 



and the frequency will be 



ii^ .... (6) 



If the time in a simple harmonic motion is reckoned from the 

instant at which the displacement has its maximum value a, the 

displacement at time t is 

2ir/ 
acos— , 

where P is the period, while the velocity is 

27ra . 2irt 

—p^-Y- 

Applying these formulae to the string, which has amplitude 
a sin Stt j7/\ when released at ^=0, then at t the form and the 
velocity of any point are given by — 

27r{ . Uttx /fm\ 

^ = a COS - - sm - . . • • (•) 

t?- - -p- sin __ sm -^ . . . (8) 



where 



i*=2/>v/:j. 



We draw from (8) the important conclusion that the velocity 
at any time can also be represented by a curve of sines, with the 
same nodes but a different amplitude. 

Let us now suppose that the string is initially, not merely 
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released, but also projected, each point with a velocity represented 
by a cm-ve of sines, so that — 

^ = 6 sin — 



»» -c sm 



Qttjt 



represent the displacement and the velocity. Equating these to 

the values in (7) and (8), we find at once to what amplitude of 

vibration they belong, for — 

, 2irt 

b = a cos -p- , 

27ra . 2irt 
Cms - Sin ^3^ 

P P 



giving 



\/b^ 



■^P5 

1^' 



/Ov P 



ih) p' 



To this point we have supposed the string to form a single 
loop ; but all the preceding investigation will apply to the motion 
of any one of a number of loops, so long as they have .nodes 
at the ends, and we get the general 
result, that if a string be initially dis- 

!)laced into a curve of sines having p 
oops, and be projected with velocity 
represented by another sine curve with 
p loops, each having nodes at the ends, 
it will continue to move in a sine curve 
of p loops and with frequency — 

21^ m 



Superposition of Small Harmonic 
Vibrations. — Suppose, now, that two 
harmonic displacements are superposed. 
If the force due to the sum of the dis- 
placements is equal to the sum of the 
two forces due to the separate displace- 
ments, the acceleration is equal to the 
sum of the accelerations; and so the 
subsequent motion is the sum of the 
two motions, and the systems can be 
superposed. 

Let PQ, Kg, 




Fig. 44. — (a) An element of 
the striiig, with projection PK 
along the axis when displaced 
into ^ certain harmonic ; (6) the 
same element with equal pro- 
jection along the axis when dis- 
placed into another harmonic ; 
(e) the same element with equal 
projection along the a^ when 
haying the sum of the displace- 
ments (a) and (6). 



44, o, represent a 
displaced element in one harmonic, with projection PN parallel 
to the axis. Since the displacement and slope are both exceed- 
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ingly small, P and Q remain sensibly in the same ordinate 
throughout the displacement, and PQ=PN. The force acting 
across the section at P, perpendicular to the axis, is 

TcosPQN = T.|^ 

^QN approximately. 

Let VQ\ fig. 44, b, represent the same element in another 
harmonic displacement. Then P^'^PN, and the component 
of the force at P' perpendicular to the axis is 

1 • FN -^ PN • 

The sum of the force is, therefore, 

PN • 

But if P"N", Fig. 44, c, represents the element when having 





Fia 45.— (a) Displacement and (6) Velocity of a 
String of length, AB=UV=;. 

the sum of the two previous displacements, the force across P" 
perpendicular to the axis is 

' T QN^^_^Q'N" 
FN""^ PN ' 
butQ''N"=QN+Q'N'. 

Hence, the total force at each end of an element, resolved 
in the direction of motion, is always the sum of the two separate 
forces, and therefore the motions may be superposed. 

Clearly, also, any number of small motions may be superposed, 
so long as we may make the approximation PQ=PN. 

We can now give an account of the most general transverse 
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motion possible for a string subject to the conditions of fixed 
ends and small slope and displacement. 

Let the curve ACB, Fig. 45, a^ represent the curve of displace- 
ment initially given to a string of length Z, and let UWV, Fig. 45, 
6, represent the curve of velocities of projection, both being really 
small. Then, applying Fourier's theorem to the two separately, 
each may be analysed into a series of harmonics of half-lengths, 
Z, Z/2, Z/8, Z/4, . . . and so on. 

If any harmonic appears in both series, we must suppose that 
the string is not only displaced, but also projected with a velocity 
represented by the velocity harmonic. If a harmonic appears in 
the first series only, the string is only displaced ; if in the second 
series only, the string is only projected for that harmonic. Since 
the motions are all superposable, we may consider each as going 
on' separately, according t o th e laws we have investigated, in 
periods submultiples of 2/ JmfS, and we may build up the motion 
at any f uture instant out of all the components. In the time 
91JmlT!y all the harmonics will go through a whole number of 
vibrations, and the string will return to the same state. Further, 
since only one Fourier analysis is possible, and this solution always 
constitutes a Fourier series, no new harmonics can ever be in- 
troduced. 

All this corresponds exactly with the results obtained by ex- 
periment, that a string may vibrate as a whole or in any whole 
number of loops, emitting notes of frequencies 1, 2, 3, . . . and 
that the compound note given out by tiie string in general con- 
sists of a definite mixture of harmonic tones. 

The Overtones not always Harmonics. — ^The string con- 
sidered in this investigation departs somewhat from the actual 
string, which necessarily possesses some amount of resistance to 
flexure, and which is more or less constrained in direction at the 
ends. When these conditions are taken into account, it can be 
shown that the overtones do not form exactly a harmonic series. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that the extra force due to rigidity, 
JBuid the constraint at the ends increases the frequency of the 
string, for while the mass is the same as in an abstract string, 
the restoring force is greater. 

Another example of a string with overtones not forming a 
harmonic series is given by a string loaded in the middle. If 
the mass of this load is great compared with that of the string, 
the fundamental mode of vibration is as represented in Fig. 46, a, 
each half of the string being always straight. If M is the load, 
the restoring force for displacement y, is 2T cos NCA = 4Ty// 
nearly. The acceleration is 4Ty/MZ, and the frequency is 



pii^^a/ 



M/- • • • (^^ 
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The second mode of vibration is shown in Fig. 46, b, the mass 
M remaining at rest, and the two halves of the string vibrating. 
The frequency is 






(2) 



This is verj large compared with n^ since M/mZ is large. 

The thml mode is shown in Fig. 46, c, the string dividing up 
into segments, so that the time of AC or DB as a uniform string 
equals that of CD with Uie .load in the middle ; and since CD 



W J 



(h) A 





id) A^ 



Fio. 46. — Modes of Vibration of a String loaded 
in the middle. The overtones occur in pairs at and 
near the even harmonics of the unloaded string. 



must be very small compared with AC, the frequency is only 
slightly more than n^. 

The next mode is shown in Fig. 46, d; and the next is when 
there are four loops, and a middle piece as in (c), the frequency 
being only slightly greater than in (d). Evidently the overtones 
occur in close pairs, the first members of the pairs forming a series, 
Wg, Srig, Swg, 4n2, &c. Taking the case of p loops, each of length 
Z^, and a middle piece of length Zg, we have 



"i>+i = 



1 /T 

=97: V- 
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n^,^lsj^^. . . .from(l) 

and pl^ + '2 = ^• 

Eliminating l^ and I^^ we obtain a quadratic for n^+p of which the 
approximate solution is — 



'Wi = |\/,^(l + 4^^-^) 



while n /T 



Second Method of Investigation— The Modes of Vibration 
Deduced from the Mode and Velocity of Propagation of Waves 
along a Stretched String. — ^The method is not so direct as the 
first, but as it is easy, and as it introduces us to some new and 



tube D ftaD'Od, 



ArL 




Fia. 47. — ^Framework moving String through fixed tube, D, 
with constant Velocity, V. 



valuable ideas on the relation between waves and vibrations, it 
is worthy of attention. 

The Velocity of Propagation of a Disturbance along a 
Stretched String. — Let a string of mass m per unit length be 
drawn with uniform and constant velocity, V, through a smooth 
tube bent into a continuous curve of any fonn, and let the tension 
of the string be T. If this varied from point to point, we should 
have forces tending to accelerate the string in the direction of 
motion, and V could not be constant and uniform. Then T is 
also uniform throughout the length. 

We may imagine as especially suitable for our subject an 
arrangement like that in Fig. 47, where a frame ACB moves in 
the (Erection AB with velocity V, dmwing a string with the 
same velocity through a tube fixed at D. The ends are fastened 
to the frame at A and B, and the straight parts of the string 
are in one line. This limitation is not a necessity in the following 
investigation, but we may make it, since it is required in the 
application to musical strings. 
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The acceleration on any particle of string of smaD length, *, 
in the tube is altogether perpendicular to the curve, since the 
velocity along the curve is constant. Iden- 
tifying the arc * with the same arc of the 
circle of curvature, its acceleration is evidently 
V^Pj where p is the radius of curvature, and 

the force on it is . 

P 
But this force must be the resultant of the 

pressure of the tube against the string and the 

Fia. 4a— Element end tensions of the string itself. The former we 

of Btring in tube, o may take as P per length 1 and + outwards. 

centre of curvature. As to the latter, if AB, Pig. 48, represents the 

element *, and O is the centre of curvature, the 
tensions at the ends (which are equal to each other and perpendi- 
cular to AO, OB) may be represented by AO, OB. Their resultant 
is represented on the same scale by A B. Then this resultant is 

T T* 

— — • AB = — • 
AO p 

We have, therefore, for the element 8, 

P P 

whence p T - 7nV^ 

P 

But if V^=T/f?i, P=0, whatever p may be, and it vanishes 
throughout the tube at the same time . If we think of V as 
gradually increasing from zero, V = jT/m is a critical value. Below 
this value the string presses inwards everywhere, and above it, out- 
v^ards everywhere. But exactly at this value there is no pressure 
either way, and the tube ceases to be a constraint or guide. It 
may therefore be removed, and so long as the velocity has the 
critical value, the string will preserve the exact form of the tube 
in a fixed position, successive portions of the string moving into 
the curve as they come up to it. 

But now let us change the standard of reference for the 
velocity of the string from the tube or whatever supported the 
tube to the frame itself. The ends and straight parts of the 
string are at rest, and the curve moves with velocity V, and if 
V= s/T/iTiy it will move without constraint. This is, therefore, 
the velocity of propagation of a disturbance or a wave on a 
stretched string.^ 

^ The reader may easily obtain this velocity by a method corresponding to 
that used for the velocity in air on p. 17. 
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Fig. 49.— Uni. 
form cord with 
lower end free 
transmitting 
waves with accele- 
ration, g,2. 



An extension of this theorem to a case in which the tension and 
velocity vary from point to point may easily be roughly verified. 
Let one end of a unifonn rope or cord — an india- 
rubber cord succeeds well — ^be fixed at some 
height, and let the other end hang down free. If 
^ is the length below any point P, the tension at 
P is mffx, and the velocity of propagation of a dis- 
turbance through P is 

V= ^T/m=: Jmgxjm^ Jgx, 

But comparing with the formula u2=2aZ, we see 
at once that this is the velocity of a point starting 
from rest at the free end, and moving up the string 
with acceleration gl%. When the disturbance 
reaches the top of the string, experiment shows that 
it is reflected, and our formula tells us that, after 
reflection, it moves down the string with velocity 
Jgx and retardation gl9,. At the lower end it 
is reflected again, and so on. If, for instance, the 
last few inches of the string or cord are bent 
up and allowed to fall, the disturbance can be seen travelling to 
and fro along the string, especially if the observ er looks up along 
the string. The time of passage is ^4LAg', where L is the 
length of the string; and if L is 8 feet, the time is approxi- 
mately one second. 

Superposition of Small Disturbances.— By the superposition 
of small disturbances, we mean that such disturbances may travel 
either together or in opposite directions, so that the disturbance at 
any point is always the sum of the separate disturbances which 
woum exist at that point, supposing each to exist alone in an 
otherwise undisturbed system. The condition for this is that the 
acceleration due to the forces brought into play by the sum of the 
disturbances is equal to the sum of the accelerations due to the 
forces brought into play by each separately. 

When Qiis is true, evidently the motion throughout will be the 
sum of the separate motions, and they will be " superposed *" with- 
out modifying each other in their subsequent history. 

In the particular case of a stretched string, if the disturbance 
never moves a point out of its ordinate by a sensible amount, and 
if the stretching of any element is negligible, so that the slope is 
always infinitesimal, the investigation on page 89 shows that the 
condition is fulfilled. 

Superposition of Two Equal Trains of Waves Moving with 
Equal Velocities in Opposite Directions. — ^Let two trains of 
equal waves, starting from coincidence, move in opposite directions 
with equal velocities. Let the waves be periodic curves with 
equidistant nodes, and let the ordinates at equal distances on the 
two sides of a node be equal and opposite, so that the second half 
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of each wave is an inverted reflection of the first haJf. Since the 
two trains have always moved equal distances on opposite sides 
from the position of coincidence, the two ordinates arriving at the 
original position of a node A, as shown in Fig. 60, are always 
equal and opposite, so that the point remains at rest. 

If the curves representing the waves are each originally given 

by 

^ s a sin 27rx/X . • • • (1) 

and if their velocity is V, their forms, t seconds later, when they 
have moved to right and left distances Yt, will be respectively 

j^ = asin^(ar-VO .... (2) 

^'^^l y-asin^(x + VO .... (3) 

Adding the two 

5^+y = Y = 2acos^Visin?p. . . (4) 

which is always a harmonic curve with the same nodes and 




FlO. 50.— Two equal waves moving with equal velocities in 
opposite directions and always having equal and opposite 
ordinates at the nodes ABO. 

amplitude varying from +2a to —2a and going through all its 
values twice in time, \/V. 

The result of the superposition, therefore, is that the string is 
broken up into vibrating loops between nodes at rest, just as in 
Melde'*s experiments. 

Considering any length ?=^, since the nodes are at rest we 

may fix them and cut off the outside parts of the string without 
afiecting the included part, and we have a length I vibrating in 
time 

'=v=v^^' Vt- 

But we may have waves of half the length with the same end 
nodes and one intermediate node. For these, \=/ and 
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With waves of one-third the length and two intermediate 
nodes, 

, 2/ /m 
'=3 Vt' 

and so on, forming a series of harmonic modes of vibration in 
times 1, 2r, J, J, &c., of the longest time. ^ 

All these modes may be superposed, and there is no neces- 
sary relation between their phases. We may, therefore, have 
any number of harmonics coexisting independently with times 

forming a series of submultiples of 91 \/ ^' 

Given any initial displacement and distribution of velocities of 
a string fixed at both ends, Fourier^s theorem enables us to ex- 
press these as a mixtiu^ of harmonic displacements and velocities. 
Each of these harmonics may be considered independently, as we 
have just seen, and so we have a perfectly general solution for the 
vibration of a string. 

Reflection of a Train of Waves at a Fixed Point— Stationary 
Waves. — We may regard a train of waves as containing a certain 
amount of energy which is transferred from point to point along 
the string with velocity V. When this begins to arrive at the end 
of the string it cannot pass out, for the tension cannot do any 
work on the fixed point, since this does not move. The energy, 
therefore, remains in the string, and a thorough mathematical 
theory shows that it is reflected, and that a disturbance travels 
back. Though such a theory is 
beyond the range of this work, we 
may take it as proved by experi- 
ment that such reflection does occur, 
and we may easily investigate its 
nature, assuming that it must satisfy 
the condition that the end remains 
at rest. 

For let AB, Fig. 51, be an arch 
of a wave just beginning to arrive ^''"*'' 

at B. If we imagine BC, an in- Fio. 61.— Keflection of a Wave, 
verted optical reflection of AB, to ^» ** * ^^^^ ®''^- ^^' *^® ^®*^«<^- 
be waiting, as it were, to come on tion moving on to the string. 

to the string, and to move from 

right to left while AB moves from left to right, it will be 
seen that B always remains at rest. This is equivalent to start- 
ing a train of reflected waves moving in the direction BA, and 
coincident with the incident waves at the instant when a node of 
the latter reaches B. If the incident waves are continuous, the 
reflected waves will combine with them to form a series of vibrat- 
ing segments with fixed nodes ; and this is exactly what occurs in 
Melde's experiment (p. 83). 
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Now consider a string fixed at both ends and displaced into a 
sine curve as A6B, Fig. 62. We may think of this sine curve as 
consisting of two, AHB and AH^B, each of half the height of 
A6B and superp<^ed. When the string is released AHB moves 
to the right and AH03 to the left. At once reflections occur 
against the fixed ends, that against B being represented by sun- 
posing BKC to move towards the left, ana that against A by 
supposing AKTD to move towards the left. Thus the reflections 
continue to supply the oppositely moving equal trains. This view 
of the matter shows us that, in regarding the vibrations of a string 
as made up of two opposite trains of waves, we are not merely 
adopting a mathematical device, but that these trains have a 
physical existence due to the end reflections. Such vibrations 
between fixed nodes, due to the superposition of direct and 
reflected waves, are frequently termed stationary waves. 




Fia. 52.— Resolution of n Displacement of a String, A6B, into two half 
as large, each moving in opposite directions and reflected at the ends. 

The supposition underlying the foregoing investigation, that 
the reflecting end of a string is fixed, is only approximately 
satisfied. Some of the energy does leak out by the small move- 
ment really occurring, and the waves are communicated to the 
sound-board or framework of the instrument of which the string 
forms part. The energy of vibration, therefore, gradually dies 
away, and the reflected waves are not quite as large as the direct 
waves. Of course, this leakage through the ends is not the only 
one. Some leakage occurs through l)ending the string against the 
" viscous '* part of the resistance to flexure, and some energy goes 
directly into the air. But inasmuch as many hundreds of vibra- 
tions may succeed each other without serious diminution of ampli- 
tude, the results obtained, when we entirely disregard the leakage 
of energy, are a very fair approximation to the truth. 
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PIPES AND OTHER AIR CAVITIES. 

Contents. — Sounds from Pipes closed at one End or open at both Ends 

Modes of Vibration of Pipes—Pipes used as Musical Instruments— Reed 
Pipes— The Velocity of Sound in Pipes— Kundt's Dust-Tub©— Pressure- 
change, and Motion in Organ Pipes— Sounds from other Air Cavities- 
Vibrations of Liquids in Pipes. 

In a large number of musical instruments the vibrating source of 
sound is the column of air in a pipe. The shape of pipe and the 
mode of excitation vary greatly, but the general laws of vibration 
are approximately the same in all cases. We shall, thereforc. 
begin with an account of an experi- 
mental investigation, which may be 
easily made in the laboratory, of the 
mode of vibration of the air in cir- 
cular tubes when excited by resonance. 
The abstract nature of the case, that 
is, its freedom from the complications 
necessary in practical instruments, will 
not be found to render the laws ob- 
tained inapplicable to such instruments. 
Pipe dlosed at One End. — A con- 
venient form of pipe closed at one end 
consists in a glass tube of circular sec- 
tion, say 50 cm. long and 2 or 3 cm. 
in diameter, held vertically, with the 
open end upwards, and the lower end 
connected, as indicated in Fig. 63, with 
a reservoir of water. This reservoir 
can be moved up and down so as to 
vary the level of the water-surface in 
the pipe and at the same time to 
vary the length of the column of air. 
A vibrating tuning-fork is held with 
one prong over the open end to throw 
the air into vibration. The forced 
vibrations executed in unison with 
those of the fork are in general feeble, 

though quite audible ; but if the water-level be varied by raising or 
lowering the reservoir, at one particular level the sound increases* 




Fia. 53.— Pipe open at the 
upper end, closed at the lower 
end by a water-surface, of which 
the level may be varied by raising 
or lowering a water-cistern con- 
nected by flexible tube. The vibra- 
tion ezcite(l by a fork. Resonance 
where the length of the air column 
is a quarter wave-length of the 
fork. 
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enormously. The pipe is then of such length that its own frequency 
is equal to that of the fork. In fact, the pipe resounds to the 
fork. The fork by itself in open air can only slightly affect the 
air, and so it only slowly loses its energy. But if it is held over a 
column of air in unison with it, it can give up its energy compara- 
tively rapidly to the column ; which, in turn, gives out its energy 
to the surrounding air in the form of large sound-waves. 

When experiments are made with pipes of different diameters, 
it is found that the length of pipe resounding to a given fork is 
nearly, but not quite, constant, the length diminishing as the 
diameter increases. It is not very wide of the mark to take as 




fsl»«l< 



Fio. 54.— CA, CA', extreme positions of the prong of a 
fork exciting resonance in the pipe closed at B. 



the result of experiment that, for a given frequency, length + 0*6 
radius is constant.* We may teiin this the corrected length. 

If experiments- are made with different forks, it is found that 
the corrected length resounding to a fork is invei'sely as the fre- 
quency of that fork, and that it is one-fourth of the wave-length 
in air of the tone emitted by the fork. 

A general explanation of this relation may be given as follows : — 
Let CA, CA' (Fig. 64), be the extreme positions of the nearer 
prong of the fork. As it starts fix)m CA towards CA' it com- 
presses the air in front of it, and the compression moves down the 
pipe. When it reaches the lower end, B, the air rushes down 

* Rayleigh, Sound, voL ii. § 814. 
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against the end and rebounds, so that the lowest layer rushes up 
and pushes against the next lowest layer ; this pushes against 
the next, and so on. This means that the compression is reflected 
as a compression. If the length of the pipe is \/4, the total dis- 
tance traversed down and up again is \/2. When, therefore, the 
front part of the compression gets back to the open end, the fork 
will just be. at CA' ready to return. The rush out of air which 
forms the compression will thus agree with the motion of the fork. 
Considering now the second half of the vibration, in the motion 
of the prong from CA' to CA a rarefaction is sent down the tube. 
But the previous compression, which is meanwhile coming up to 
the open end, finds there a large space to expand into, viz., the 
open air, and so the air rushes out. But the outrush does not 
cease when the pressure falls to its normal value, for the momentum 
acquired continues the outrush. Consequently, there is a fall 
below the normal pressure, and this is propagated down the tube. 
In other words, the compression coming up is reflected back at the 
open end as a rarefaction, and the wave thus sent down agrees 
with that sent at the same time by the fork. It is easy to see 
that the rarefaction travelling downwards is reflected at the closed 
end as a rarefaction, and that it will come up to be reflected at 
the upper end as a compression agreeing with the compression 
which the fork is then sending down. The fork and the air in 
the pipe, therefore, agree in their motion, and the fork will con- 
tinue to do work on the air and yield energy to it until all the 
air at the end of the pipe is moving through as great an ampli- 
tude as the prong of the fork. 

We may here anticipate the result of a more thorough 
investigation in saying that an approximate representation of 
the motion of the air in the pipe is given by the up-and-down 
motion of a spiral spring hanging downwards from a fixed {>oint, 
the point of support representing the closed end. In practice it 
is necessary to load the spring at the lower end, in order to reduce 
the frequency ; but if we could make it vibrate slowly under its 
own weight alone, the analogy would be complete. As with the 
spring, so with the pipe, the whole of the air simultaneously closes 
in during one half of the vibration and opens out during the other 
half; and as with the spring there are the greatest variations of 
tension with the least motion at the fixed end of the spring, so 
there are the greatest variations of pressure with the least motion 
of the air at the closed end of the pipe. And as there is the 
greatest motion and least variation of tension at the lower end of 
the spring, so there is the greatest motion and least variation of 
pressure at the open end of the pipe. In a vibrating string the 
point of least motion is termed a node, and the point of maximum 
motion a loop. These names are usefully employed also to 
designate the points of minimum and maximum motion of the air in 
a pipe. A closed end is therefore a node, and an open end a loop. 
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We may indicate the motion of the air as in Fig. 55 (1), where 
the arrow above the pipe shows the direction during the first half of 
the vibration, and that below, the direction during the second half. 

The Overtones of a Pipe Closed at one End. — By holding 
over the open end forks of different frequencies or by varjdng the 
length for a given fork, it may be shown that the overtones are 
the odd harmonics having frequencies, 8, 6, 7, &c., times that 
of the fundamental tone. None of the even harmonics are 
present. These overtones are the fundamental tones of pipes 
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Fia 55. — Modes of Vibration in the Fundamental Tone (1), and 
tbe harmonics (3), (5), (7), of a pipe closed at one end ; (3a), (5a), 
and (7a) show tbe smaller pipes into which we may suppose the full 
length to be broken up when the harmonics are sounding. The 
arrow-heads above show the direction of motion in one half, those 
below in the other half of a vibration. 

having lengths J, ^, ^, &c., that of the pipe under consideration ; 
and we may explain their existence by supposing the pipe to 
divide itself up into segments separated, by nodes, each complete 
segment acting as two pipes with their open ends towards each 
other, as indicated in Fig. 55^ (8a), {5a% Sic, These nodes in the 
first harmonic are therefore J and f of the way down. In the 
next they are -J^, f , and -I, and so on. It is easy to see that we 
can only break up the whole length into an odd number of equal 
pipes with one end closed, and so only the odd harmonics exist. 
Pipes Open at Both Ends. — ^llie fundamental tone of a pipe 
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open at both ends has the same frequency as that of a pipe closed 
at one end of half the length. This may be shown by taking an 
open tube nearly twice as long as a given pipe which is closed at 
one end, and which resounds to a given fork, and putting a small 
sliding tube at one end, so that the length may be adjust^. The 
open tube will resound to the given fork when of about twice the 
length of the closed tube, and if the correction 0*6 radius be applied 
to each end of the open tube and to the open end of the other 
pipe, the cori*ected lengths are, within the range of experimental 
eiTor, as S:l. 

We may represent the vibration of the air in the open pipe 
as like that in two pipes closed at one end and set with tneir 
closed ends together, as in Fig. 56 (la), the air in both closing in 
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Fio. 56. — Modes of Vibration in the Fundamental Tone (1), and in the 
harmonics (2) and (8) of a pipe open at both ends ; (la), (2a), (3 1) show 
the pipes closed at one end, into which we may suppose the full length 
to be broken up. 

towards or opening out from the closed ends at the same time 
in each. The motion of the air in the two halves of a complete 
vibration is shown by the arrows in Fig. 56 (1), the upper arrows 
for the first half, the lower ones for the second half. The air in 
the middle of the pipe is therefore always at rest, but is subject 
to variations of pressure. There is, consequently, a node there. 
At the open ends there are small variations of pressure but 
maximum motion, and the ends are loops. 

The Overtones of a Pipe Open at Both Ends. — Experiment 
shows that the overtones of such a pipe form a complete harmonic 
series, with frequencies 2, 3, 4 . . . times the fundamental frequency. 
Figs. 56 (2) and (3), with their decomposition into pipes closed 
at one end in (2a) and (3a), sufficiently show the nature of the 
vibration in the successive overtones, and evidently the process 
of decomposition can be carried on indefinitely. 
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Sxplanatioii of the Modes of Vibration in Pipes as Con- 
sisting of Stationary Waves Formed by the Superposition of 




Fia. 67.— Formation of Stationary Waves by opposite motions of equal 
trains. (I) The two trains coincide, and each is represented by the black 
line ; their resaltant is represented by the dotted line. {2)-{5) Positions at 
successive intervals of A/4U, the dotted line always showing the resultant. 
(6) A position intermediate between (1) and (2), showing that the nodes are 
always fixed. 

Direct and Reflected Waves, — ^We may regard the various 
modes of vibration of the air in pipes, as consisting in the forma- 
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lion of stationary waves similar to those on strings, discussed in 
the last chapter, and due to the reflection of the disturbances at 
the open and closed ends. 

L^t us first consider the result of two trains of equal simple 
waves of wave-length X, moving with equal velocities, each U, in 
opposite directions. Fig. 57 (l) represents three waves in each of 
the two trains at the instant of coincidence. The resultant displ€U!e- 
ment is represented by the dotted line ; (2), (3), (4), and (5) repre- 
sent the positions of the two trains at successive intervals of time 

r==, and in each case the dotted line is the resultant displacement. 

The thick lines in (3) and (6) indicate the coincidence of the two 
trains. In (6) a position is taken intermediate between (1) and 
(2). An inspection of the figures is sufficient to show that at the 
points A, B, C, D, E, the air is always at rest, and that the dis- 
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Fig. 58.— (1) Reflection at a Rigid Wall forming (2) a set of Stationary 
Waves with a Node at the Wall. The reflection may be supposed to occur 
by moviog on the waves on the right in (1). 

placement of the intervening air is always represented by a sine 
curve, which oscillates between the two extremes represented in 
(1) and (3). The time of a complete vibration is that occupied 

between (1) and (5) or ==. The two trains therefore form a series 

of stationary waves. 

Such stationai'y waves may be foimed in practice, in a manner 
similar to those on strings described on p. 96, by the superposi- 
tion of a series of waves incident normally on a surface, and the 
waves reflected by the surface, when there is no loss of energy on 
reflection. 

Thus when reflection occurs at a rigid wall, none of the energy 
can be transmitted onwards, and the reflection must be of such a 
kind that the layer of air immediately in contact with the wall 
remains at rest throughout. For if it moved from the wall, it 
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woulil have a vacuum on one side and nearly atmospheric pressure 
on the other. The layer being thin and of exceedingly small mass^ 
would thus be subject to a finite foi*ce and an exceedingly gi*eat 
acceleration. It would therefore at once be driven back on the 
wall. Now such reflection is obtained if we suppose that at the 
instant when a node of the incident waves reaches the wall, as in 
Fig. 68 (1), a series of waves, the continuation of the incident 
waves, is ready to move on in the opposite direction. The two 
trains will be just like those in Fig. 67, and will form a stationary 
system represented in Fig. 58 (2) ; the wall will always be a node. 
It is important to observe that compressions are reflected as com- 
pressions and rarefactions as rarefactions, as will be seen from 
Fig. 58, where the various parts of the waves are marked as 
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Fio. 69. — (1) Reflection at a Yielding Wnll forming (2) a set of 
Stationary Waves with a Loop at the Wall. The reflection may be 
supposed to occur by moving on the waves on the right in (I), and it 
will be seen that this implies a change in phase at reflection. 

compressions and rarefactions, and similar states are seen to be 
equidistant on the two sides of the wall. In other words, there 
is no change of phase in reflection against a perfectly hard wall. 

But reflection may occur against a very yielding wall. For 
imagine that there is a surface separating a denser from a very 
much lighter medium, as in Fig. 59. When the variations of 
pressure come up from the left to the surface YY and begin to 
move into the new medium, they will almost disappear, for this 
medium being very much lighter, a difference of pressure on two 
sides of a layer of it will produce much greater motion. The layer 
moves thei-efore much more readily, and either makes room for the 
compression to expand, or itself expands and fills up the rarefaction. 
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in each case bringing back the pressure towards the normal. But 
this reduction of pressure towards the normal implies reflection/ 
This may be seen most easily if we take the extreme case of complete 
reduction to the normal, so that there is no pressure variation. 
For then the work done on the light medium during the outward 
motion is equal to that done on the heavy medium dui-ing the 
return motion. On the whole, then, no energy is sent across the 
separating surface, and the quantity returned must equal that 
arriving. Now, taking another point of view, consider a com- 
pression arriving at Y. The particles in a state of compression 
would, if the denser medium were continued, move a certain 
distance out and then return. But, as we have just seen, the 
first layer of the rare medium allows a much greater motion and 
goes much farther forward than the denser layers would do in the 
same place. It therefore draws away from the layers on the left, 
and forms a rarefaction which is propagated in the opposite direc- 
tion, that is, backwards from Y. Similarly, when a rarefaction 
comes to the separating surface, the layer in front moves back 
much more readily than it would have done if it had been of the 
denser medium. The backward motion is, therefore, much greater, 
and so a backward motion of the particles is propagated back, i,e, 
a compression is reflected. The reflection therefore occnxs with a 
change of phase, and the waves go back as if they had lost or 
gained half a wave-length by the reflection. 

Taking the extreme case, in which the medium to the right is 
so light that it destroys all variations of pressure, and therefore 
reflects all the incident energy, it is easy to see that we obtain the 
condition of no variation of pressure by supposing that the series 
of waves on the right in Fig. 69 (1) are ready to move to the left 
when the waves on the left reach the separating surface. In Fig. 
59 (2) the stationary waves so formed are represented. There is 
evidently a loop at the surface, and a node a quarter of a wave- 
length away. 

This mode of reflection practically occurs at the end of an open 
pipe. For though the air outside is of the same density as that 
within, its freedom to move on all sides has the effect of reducing 
the pressure towards the normal value, the essential feature in the 
explanation just given. But the reduction is not complete, as it 
would be were the outside medium of less density. Hence the end 
of the pipe ia not exactly a loop, but only near a loop. This 
necessitates the application of an " end correction,'' which may be 
calculated on certain suppositions.^ The calculations are not, 
however, exact. Nor are tne experimental determinations as yet 
satisfactory ; but meanwhile we are not likely to be far wrong in 
taking the value for a circular pipe as a virtual addition to the 
length of 0*6 X radius. 

W^e may now apply the foregoing investigation to explain the 

* Rajleigh, Sound, vol. ii. § 314. 
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existence of stationary waves in pipes. Imagine a series of waves 
travelling from left to right in a pipe, Fig. 60 representing the 
displacement curve. Then, placing a rigid wall at any of the 
nodes, such as 6, we shall obtain a reflected train moving from 
right to left, and forming with the incident train a system of 
stationary waves. 6 may represent the end of the pipe if closed. 
Or, if the end be open, we may place a yielding wall at any of the 
loops, such as P, and we again obtain a series of stationary waves. 
In order to continue to supply the series of waves from left to 
right, we may imagine anotner wall or closed end placed at any 
node to the left of 6, such as F or E, or another yielding surface 
or open end placed at a loop, such as P, N, or M. The reflected 
train sent back fit>m ri^ht to left will be again reflected from left to 
right, and so continue uie incident train. Thus a pipe closed at one 




end and open at the other may have length from G to P, or from 
G to N, and so on, or y -^, — , . . . ; while a pipe open at both 
ends may have length from P to N, or from P to M, and so on, or 

The time for a stationary wave to complete its vibration is 
equal to that taken by either of its constituents to move through 
X, viz., \/U. 

If we keep the length of pipe I fixed, we see that the lengths 
of stationary waves which can be formed in it are — 



For closed pipes . . 
With "frequencies • 
and for open pipes 
with frequencies . 
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Pipes Used as Musical Instruments. 

The simple form of pipe which we have been discussing is most 
nearly approached in the instrument known as the Pandfian_Pipfis, 
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now merely a toy. It con- 
sists of a row of cylindrical 
pipes closed at one end, 
and with the open ends in 
a line. The player throws 
the air into vibration in 
any pipe by blowing across 
the open end. The vibra- 
tion is probably main- 
tained in the same way as 
in flue organ-pipes, which 
we shall now describe. 

Organ - Pipes. — Figs. 
61 and 62 represent re- 
spectively wood and metal 
pipes, the former material 
bemg used for square, and 
the latter for round ones. 
In each the base of the 
pipe is closed, but there 
IS a slit thi*ough which 
the air is forced upwards 
firom the wind-chest. In 
Fig. 61 the section of the 
pipe is exhibited exposing 
the various parts; cd is 
the slit, and just above it 
is an opening, the embou- 
chure, virtually making 
the lower end an open 
end. The upper edge of 
this opening, a&, is sharp, 
and just over the slit. 
The upper end of the pipe 
may be open, an *'open 
pipe,'' or it may be closed 
by an adjustable piston, 
a "stopped pipe."" The 
"open pipe corresponds 
to our abstract " pipe 
open at both ends;'' tne 
"stopped'" pipe to the 
one closed at one end. 

The mode in which 
the air in the pipe is set 
vibrating by the stream 
issuing from the slit 
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probably somewhat as follows, though the explanation is by no 
means verified as yet. For simplicity we shall suppose the pipe 
*' stopped *" at the upper end. If the stream of air is directed to 
the inner side of the sharp edge, it will add to the quantity of 
air in the pipe, increase the pressure and so send a compression 
up towards the other end. If, on the other hand, the stream is 
directed to the outer side of the edge, it will rarefy the air in 
the pipe, just as a stream of air blown straight across the mouth 
of a tube tends to dmw the air out of it. The draught up a 
chimney without a fire in a steady breeze is a c£ise of such suction. 
The stream is probably so directed that a very slight disturbance 
will send it to either side of the edge. 

Now let us suppose that during the first moment of blowing 
the air is accidentally directed within the pipe. A compression is 
formed and this travels to the stopped ena, where it is reflected as 
a compression. It then travels back to the open end, where there is 
an outrush. Now even had the stream through the slit ceased, the 
outrush would have sent a rarefaction up the tube. But the stream 
is still flowing, and the outrush deflects it to the outside of the 
edge, where its suction action increases the rarefaction. When the 
rarefaction returns after its journey up the tube, there is an inrush 
of air from without, starting a compression. But with this inrusb 
the stream is again brought inside the edge and the compression is 
increased. This process goes on, the successive compressions and 
rarefactions increasing until the work done by the stream of air 
on the pipe is equal to the energy radiated as sound. The time 
during which a complete wave, compression + rarefaction, issues 
from the pipe is evidently that taken by two journeys up and 
down the pipe, or the length of the pipe is X/4. 

The explanation for an open pipe is similar, but complicated 
by the fact that there is a change of phase in reflection at each end. 

This explanation so far gives no account of the fact that the 
tone of a pipe rises slightly with the strength of the air stream. 
This is so well known that in some organs provision is made for 
blowing certain pipes with one definite pressure of air and no other. 
Nor does it show how it happens that when the velocity of the air 
sti'eam is sufiiciently increased the pipe ceases to sound its fun- 
damental and the first overtone is the lowest tone given out. 
Perhaps when the stream of air across the open end of the organ 
pipe increases considerably in velocity, the suction action aids the 
conversion of a compression into a rarefaction, and the compressing 
action aids the opposite convei'sion so much that the open end 
approaches sensibly nearer the ideal of a perfectly yielding sur- 
face, and therefore, the "end correction"*' is diminished. As to 
the tendency to give the overtone with a high velocity, we may 
perhaps find an explanation in supposing a quasi-elasticity given 
to the stream as its speed rises, making its time of return after dis- 
turbance diminish. Certainly disturbances will be more quickly 
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earned off, and the stream near its outlet will sooner resume its 
normal line of flow with a quick than with a slow velocity. It is 
possible then that, after a certain speed is reached, it is difficult for 
the fundamental tone to deflect the stream for the requisite time 
of a semi-vibration. The overtone is able to do it for the shorter 
time of its semi-vibration, and so continues to be reinforced while 
the fundamental tone dies away. This explanation must be taken 
merely as a speculation.^ 

It is necessary to have simple methods of tuning pipes when 
they are used in organs. With open pipes there is generally an 
opening in the side near the top with a 
tongue of thin metal which can be bent 
more or less over the opening, thus altering 
its size and the amount of communication 
with the outer air. With metal pipes it is 
sometimes sufficient to slightly alter the 
shape of the pipe, bending the top edge 
inwards to flatten, and outwards to sharpen 
the note. In many pipes there are side- 
plates, one on each side of the embouchure, 
and by bending these in or out the same 
effect is produced as by contracting or ex- 
panding the upper end. 

Stopped-organ pipes are always closed 
by a piston fitting rather tightly in the 
upper end. They are tuned by moving 
the piston up or down. 

The nature of the motion in an open 
pipe may be illustrated by lowering into 
the pipe a drumhead of paper stretched 
over a ring, with a little sand scattered 
over the paper. At a node, with no motion 
and only variation of pressure, the paper 
is still; but as the drum passes a node 
and moves towards a loop the motion in- 
creases, the paper is shaken up and down 
and the sand makes a rattling sound. 

Koenig has devised a very interesting 
mode of exhibiting the variations of pres- 
sure at the nodes by fitting three mano- 
metric flames (see p. 46) on to the sides 

of the pipe, as shown in Fig. 63, the membrane at one side of the 
gas chamber of each flame forming part of the wall of the pipe. 
When the pipe is sounding its fundamental tone, the middle point 

^ It may, perhaps, be put in another way as follows. A jet of air issuing from 
an orifice with a given velocity is unstable when disturbed transversely by waves, 
of a given range of frequency (see p. 141). When the air blowing the pipe attains 
high velocity, it may approach the value which is unstable for the first overtone, 
while stable for the fundamental. Hence the jet may move in and out of the 
pipe more easily for the overtone and maintain that while ceasing to maintain 
the fundamental. 




Fia. 03.— Koenig's Organ- 
Pipe with Manometric Flames. 
a, node with fundamental tone ; 
6 c, nodes with first overtone. 
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18 a node with variations of pressure, and the flame at that point 

I'umps up and down more than the other two. When the air 
|ia8t is so far increased that the fundamental gives place to the 
first overtone, the middle point is a loop with no pressure variation, 
and the middle flame is still, while the other two, being at or near 
nodes, are greatly afiected. 

Beedfl.— A reed consists of a tongue of metal fixed at one 
end and with the free end over an orifice, through which air 



B a^ 




FiQ. 64.— A. Free reed. B. Sectiou^of the reed. C. Reed as 
fixed in a pipe and provided Vith tuning wire. 



is forced. The reed may overlap the orifice, when it is termed 
a beating reed, or it may be less than the orifice, when it is termed 
a free reed (Fig. 64). The wind blowing past the edges of the 
reed sets it in vibration, and so it alternately checks and allows the 
flow of air, and produces a regularly intermittent disturbance. In 
instruments of the harmonium and concertina class there is no ac- 
companying pipe, and the reed is alone concerned in the sound pro« 
duced, the note depending chiefly upon its elasticity, material, and 
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form. But the orifice and stream of air are essential in the production 
of a loud sound, and doubtless modify the frequency of the reed. 

In the organ, the reed is used in general in conjunction with 
a pipe which serves as a resonator reinforcing the tone given out 
by the reed. Tuning is effected by lengthening or shortening the 
vibmting tongue by moving a wire which presses hard against it. 
This is shown in Kg. 64, C. 

The flute and flageolet are similar in their action to open 
organ-pipes. In the former, the player blows against the sharp 
edge of a round orifice in the side of the pipe, and in the latter 
the mode of excitation is exactly the same as in the organ-pipe. 
The length of effective pipe is varied by unstopping openings 
with the fingers or by opening valves. 

There are several mouth instruments, as the clarionet and 





Fio. 65, A.-The larynx, as seen with ^ f\'«- ^» B— Po-^«on of the vocal 
the laryngoscope, i, the tongue; 2?, chords on uttering a high note, 
epiglottis; F, vallecula; jB, glottis; Xr, 
true vocal chords ; SM, sinus Morgagni ; 
Lvtf false vocal chords; P, position of 
pharynx; 5, cartilage of Santorini; TF, 
of Wrisberg ; Sp, sinus pirif ormes. 

oboe, in which the reed is used ; but in these it executes forced 
vibrations, being to a large extent, though not entirely, governed 
by the length of pipe. It may be regarded chiefly as emphasising 
the intermittent character of the stream of air which keeps up 
the vibration in the pipe, though it is not without some influence 
on the length producing a given |ote. 

In mouth instruments, such a§the trumpet and horn, the lips 
of the player serve as exciters of the vibration. They are stretched 
more or less tightly across the mouthpiece, and when the breath 
is forced through them, they each act as a kind of reed, forming 
together what we may term a double reed. The note they give 
varies with the tension to which they are subjected. The player 
can extract from the instrument either its fundamental or any 
one of a certain range of overtones by modifying the tension of 
the lips. In some instruments of this class the notes can be varied 

H 
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1 Phys. Soc, vol. vi. 1884-5, p. 228. 

2 Rayleigh, Sound, vol ii. §§ 347-350. 
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by valves in the side of the pipe. If one of these be opened, the 
effective length of the pipe is shortened and the fundamental tone 
and all the harmonics are raised in pitch. 

The human voice-organ may be regarded as a double-reed 
instrument. In the larynx — ^the passage from the lungs — are two 
membranes, the vocal chords, just l)^ind the projection in the 
throat known as ^^Adam^s apple."*^ These are attached one to 
each side of the larynx with a free straight edge across the tube 
(Fig. 65, A and B). 

when we wish to sound the voice, we draw these membranes 
tight by a muscular effort, so that their edees are nearly parallel 
and nearly touching (Fig. 65, B). The Tarjmx is thus nearly 
closed, and on forcmg out the breath from the lungs, we make 
the vocal chords vibrate as a double reed and ^ve out tones to 
which the cavities of the mouth and nose resound, and so the voice 
is produced. 

The Velocity op Sound in Pipes 

An approximate value of the velocity of sound in free air 
may be obtained by the experiment represen);ed^ in Fig. 65, C, 

remembering thax the length of the 
pipe is a quarter of a wave-length. 
For if X is the wave-length, n the 
frequency of the note sounded, 

«X = U, 




but X=4L, where L is the corrected 
length of the pipe. Then 

U = 4nL. 

But the velocity so obtained is not 
quite that of a wave in fi'ee air, but 
of a wave in the pipe used, and sub- 
ject to the constraint and consequent 
friction of the sides. Both experi- 
ment and theory show that the velo- 
city diminishes with the diameter of 
the pipe. This dependence came oiit 
very clearly in Regnault's experiments 
on the velocity in tubes (p. 28). Thus 
he found that the velocity in a tube 
10'8 cm. in diameter was * 324'26 
m./sec, while in a tube 110 cm. wide 
it was 330*3 m./sec, tending towards 
an upper limit as the diameter in- 
creased. Several experimenters nave sought to determine the 
relation between U and the diameter D. It will be sufficient 



FiQ. 66, C— Pipe open at the 
upper end, closed at the lower 
end by a water-surface, of which 
the level may be varied by raising 
or lowering a water-cistern con- 
nected by flexible tube. The vibra- 
tion excited by a fork. Resonance 
where the length of the air column 
is a quarter wave-length of the 
fork. 
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if we here refer to a research by Blaikley.^ He used an organ- 
pipe with a pear-shaped cavity just above the speaking mouth, 
•continued into a straight cylaiarical pipe with a sliding plug 
in it. He first made the tube sound when the plug was ?u a 
given position, and then moved the plug out- 
wards to such a position that the pipe could 
give the same nbte as before. The added 
length was the distance between two nodes ^ 
or J\. ' I 

Experimenting with several tubes, he found 
very satisfactory agreement with the formula 
already given on p. 28,^ 



"-"•^'d^k)- 



( 1^ 



where Uq is the velocity in open air, D the 
diameter, and N the frequency. The most 
satisfactory value for Uq he found to be 
531-676 m./sec. 

Kundt's Dust-Tube Method.— Kundt de- 
vised a very beautiful method of showing the 
mode of vibration in a tube closefl at both 
-ends, and of determining the velocity of air 
waves in such a tube. The apparatus is re- 
presented diagrammatically in Fig. 66. The 
" wave-tube,"" which must be very dry, has a 
little lycopodium dust scattered along it. It 
is closed at one end by a tight piston, a, and 
near the either end is a loose piston, 5, at the 
end of a glass or metal rod — the soupding-rod. 
This is clamped firmly at its middle point, d, 
And on stroking it with a wet cloth if glass, 
with a resined leather if metal, it vibrates 
like the air in an open pipe, giving its funda- 
mental tone, d being a node and b a loop. 
The piston at b communicates motion to the 
air in the wave-tube, and if the piston at a is 
•carefully adjusted to some particular position, 
exact resonance occurs and a loud clear note 
rings out. The lycopodium dust is caught 
up by the air moving at the loops, and settles 
down where there is no motion, that is, at the nodes nnn. 
The process may be watched, for at each stroke of the exciting 
rod clouds rise from the loops, and the heaps collecting at the 
nodes increase. The velocity of sound in the material of the 
rounder being many times that in air, there may be many nodes in 

* Phy8. Soe,, vol. vi. 1884-5, p. 228. 

* Bayleigh, Sownd, vol ii. §§ 347-35a 
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the wave-tube, the first being at a and the last near b. The piston 

b is the source of the energy, and communicates all the motion to 

the air. • But the amplitude of vibration in the air soon far exceeds 

that of the rod, so that the motion of b corresponds 

to that of a point much nearer a node than a loop. 

By measuring the average distance between the nodal 

S I heaps the half wave-length in the tube is determined 

|. "^ with some exactness, and thence U = n\ may be found. 

f, S Replacing the air by any other gas, the velocity in 

^ ^ that gas may be determined. 

S ^ In the first form t)f the apparatus the sounding- 

4 'b rod was clamped at its centre by the cork closing 
•^J the end of the wave-tube. The vibrations were 
-^ a thus communicated to the solid walls of that tube,. 
!|.ii and not only were the appearances complicated,. 
Si,f but the note was rendered slightly variable. Eundt 
g I finally adopted a form, represented in Fig. 67, with 
1 ^ two wave-tubes containing different gases and a single 
1;^ sounding-rod. This was supported at J ^^^ i of 

-T— J^l its leng^, the nodal points for its first overtone, 

is by passing it through india-rubber sheets covering 

^.9 the ends of the wave-tubes, and it was sounded 

§ '§ by stroking it in the middle. The same note was 

^2 of necessity sounded in the two tubes, and the india- 

^^ rubber connection between sounder and wave-tube 

^ g did not caiTy much vibration from one to the other. 

5 I Eundt found that for a given gas the velocity 
p«| increased with the diameter of the tube and th& 
^ -g wave-length, while it decreased with the roughness 
g^ of the tube and an excess of lycopodium. He 
>Z d> showed that the velocity was independent of the 
^ J i pressure and proportional to the square root of 
j.|^ the absolute temperature. He also found relative 
g^i values of the velocity in different gases, taking 
^•f^ that in air as 1. Wiillner, using Eundt's method, 
^ 2 g and applying to his results EirchoflTs modification 
J^;^ of Helmholtz'*s formula for the velocity in tubes, 

I 2 3 calculated the following velocities at 0" in free gas: — 

s j; a 



I 
1 


^ 





m./8ec. 


Air 


331-90 


Carbon monoxide . . . , 


33713 


Carbon dioxide . . . . 


259-38 


Nitrous oxide 


. 259-64 


Ammonia .... 


. 415-99 


Ethylene .... 


. 31590 



Eundt and Warburg have used the double wave-tube to deter- 
mine the ratio of the specific heats or 7 in mercury vapour.^ 

1 Pogg. Ann., civil, 1876, p. 353. 
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One tube contained air, and the other, which was sealed, contained 
mercury vapour maintained at a high temperature in an oven. 
As dust to show the nodes quartz sand was used, and from the 
experiments the velocity U was determined. But (p. 20) U*— 7P/p. 
The temperature and the molecular weight of mercury gave P/p, 
and hence 7 could be determined. It was found to be 1*66. 

Eundt^s single tube method has been used by Rayleigh and 
Ramsay (PhU. Trans,, 186a, 1895, p. 187) to determine 7 for 
Argon, and by Ramsay (Proc. Roy. Soc., viii. p. 86) to determine 
it for Helium. In each case the value found was 1*66. 

Experiments on Pressure-Ohange and Motion in Organ- 
Pipes. — Kundt^ devised a water manometer, provided with a 
valve which could be fixed at any point in the walls of a pipe. The 
valve opened outwards, and allowed a little air to escape into the 
manometer at each compression, until the pressure in the mano- 
meter was equal to the maximum' pressure occurring within the 
tube at the point. The valve consisted of an india-rubber or 
gutta-percha membrane over a narrow slit in a metal plate. It 
was stretched so as not to be very different in tone, when blown 
as a reed, from the organ-pipe to which it was attached. This 
ensured its quick response to variations of pressure. By making 
the valve open inwards, the minimum pressure could be measured. 
In a closed pipe 30 cm. long Kundt found differences of pressure 
amounting to 30 cm. of water on each side of the normal pressure, 
say l/34th of an atmosphere. From this we may calculate the 
amplitude of the vibration, for the stationary wave in the pipe 
may be regarded as made up of two equal and opposite progressive 
waves, to which we may apply the investigation of Chapter II. 

Let the amplitude in one of these waves be a, the maximum 
velocity of a particle in the wave 1*, the frequency n, and the 
variation of pressure p, while the velocity of sound-wave is U 
and the normal pressure is P. Then, if the particle moved round 
in a circle on its actual path as diameter with a uniform velocity 
equal to the maximum m, it would go round the circle in the time 
of vibration in the actual path. In one second it would travel 

u = 27ma 

But (Chapter II. p. 18) 

1 = 2 = Z 
U E yP' 

Then eliminating u 

27rw * yP 2im ' yP TryP* 
where I is the length of the pipe. 

Using the values of thfe quantities given above, viz.— 
/=30,p/P = l/68, 
and putting 7 = 1*4, we find that at the open end of the tube 

a = 0-2 cm. 
^ Pogg, Awn., czzziy., 1868, p. 163. 
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We must double this for the stationary wave, and again for the 
whole swing. Thus the extent of vibration is nearly 1 cm. 

Another method of investigating the range of pressure ha& 
been devised by Topler and &ltzmann. This depends on the 
lengthening and shortening of the path of one of two interfering 
beams of light, and the consequent shifting of the interference 
fringes by the compression and rarefaction of the air in the pipe. 
In a particular case, they deduced an amplitude of 0*25 cm.^ 

Mach^ investigated the excursion directly by the following 
method. An organ-pipe was fixed horizontally, and along the 
top wall on the inside ran a platinum wire previously wetted with 
sulphuric acid. When the wure was heated oy an electric current, 
a nne line of vapour descended from each drop. The pipe was- 
closed by a membrane at the centre to prevent any through 
draught of air, and when it was blown, the lines of vapour were 
carried to and fro ; one of the side walls was of glass, so that the 
lines of vapour could be seen, and their extent of excursion 
measured by a stroboscopic method. The excursion at the end of 
an open pipe 125 cm. long was 0'4 cm. 

A very simple method of showing the vibrations in the air just 
outside the end of an organ pipe has been devised by Prof. C. V, 
Boys. The pipe, preferably a large one, is fixed in a horizontal 
position, with a Bunsen burner close to the open end. When the 
pipe is blown, the longitudinal vibrations of the air are manifested 
by the sinusoidal motions of the ascending incandescent dust 
particles in the flame. 

Extent of Excursion in Waves necessary for Audibility. 
— Lord Rayleigh* made an experiment on the amplitude of 
vibration in a sound just audible. The sound was produced by a 
whistle, of frequency 2730, blown by a measured current of air at 
observed pressure, the rate of working in producing the blast being 
W = 1860000 ergs/sec. nearly, and it was certainly audible at a 
distance of 820 metres. 

Now if V is the maximum velocity of a particle in a wave, it 
is easy to show that the average energy, kinetic and potential, per 

cubic centimetre, is ^ . 

If, then, it is assumed that the energy travels out in a hemi- 
sphere in the form of sound-waves, and that v is the maximum 
velocity of a particle 82,000 cm. from the source, the energy 

?assing per second through the hemisphere of that radius is 
V = TT X 82,002« X 84,100 x -0018 x v\ where 84,100 is the velocity 
of sound at the observed density of the air, '0018. 

This gives z; = -0014 cm. /sec. But 27ma = z; where a is the 
amplitude and n is 2730. 

* Pogg.Ann.fCjli.; Raylelgh, § 322<2, 2nd ed. • Optisch-akuttUchen Vertuehe. 

» Proe, Roy. 8oc., xxvi. 1877, p. 248; Sound, ii. § 384, 2nd ed. 
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Whence a = 81 x 10"^ cm. 

Another method of experiment carried out later^ gave 
a«12-7xlO-8cm. 

Other Air Cavities. — The term ^^pipe'' is usually applied to 
a tube with a diameter small compared with its length. But musi- 
ical notes may be obtained from cavities in which this condition is 
not fulfilled. Savart investigated the frequencies of cavities with 
rectangular section. He found, with cavities closed at the upper 
end, that if the embouchure runs along the whole of a lower edge, 
the length of that edge, or, in other words, the width of the side 
rising from it, has no effect on the frequency. This we might 
expect. He also found that the frequency was inversely as the 
square root of the area of the other vertical side, i.e. inversely as 
the geometric mean of the two edges other than the embouchure, 
so long as the height was less than six times the depth from 
front to back. When the height was more than twelve times the 
depth, the depth ceased to have any considerable effect, and the 
pipe might be regarded as an ordinary organ-pipe. 

Cavaille-CoU found that for open pipes oi length I and depth 
p from front to back, 

where \ is the wave-length. 

For round pipes of diameter d he found that 

Savart found experimentally that for exactly similcu: cavities 
the periodic times are directly as the linear dimensions. This is 
a particular case of a general law applying to all vibrating systems 
in which stress is proportional to strain, and known as the principle 
of dsrnamical similarity. For consider two systems having linear 
"dimensions in the proportion l^ : l^. Let them have similar dis- 
placements at corresponding points, i.e. displacements as l^ : l^. 
Taking elements of lengths as 2,^ : ^, these are altered in length in 
the ratio l^ : l^ and corresponding volumes therefore undergo equal 
strains. Hence, if the co-efficients of elasticity are as Ei : Eg, the 
forces per sq. cm. at corresponding points are as E^iEg. Now, 
thinking of similar parallelopipeds at corresponding points, the 
forces at the ends act over areas in the ratio t^ : l^^ and therefore 
the total forces at corresponding ends are as E^Zj* : EgZg*. The 
forces at the opposite ends are in the same ratio, and therefore 
their diflFerences producing acceleration are also in the same ratio. 
Tlie masses fiure in the ratio p^ : pj^ ; so that the 



accelerations 



are as 

^ Sound, ii. p. 436. 
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But these, are for displacements as 2^ : 2^; for equal displacements 
they are as 

The periodic times, being inversely as the square roots of the 
accelerations for equal displacements, are as 



^ pi ^ Pi 

In the case of air filling both systems, E^^E, and Px=p» <uid 
therefore 

or the times of vibration are directly as the linear dimensions. 

It may be noted that the times are proportional to the times 
taken by waves to traverse the two systems. 

The modes of vibration of various air cavities have been 
investigated both theoretically and practically. The theoretical 
investigations in several cases will be found in Lord Ilayleigh"'s 
S(ywnd. The most important, practically, are those of resonators 
with and without necks, but the results are too complicated for us 
to consider here. 

Another case of some interest is that of a rectangular closed 
cavity, say an ordinary room. Often there is a particular point in 
a' room at which the sounding of a given note will lead to a long 
resonance. Among the various modes of vibration, each length 
has its own modes, as if it were a closed Kundt's tube, and pos- 
sibly the point at which the resonance is most plainly heard may be 
one where the vibration can be excited in two directions at once. 

The Vibrations of Liquids in Pipes complicated by the 
Yielding of the Walls. — In order to find the velocity of sound in 
a liquid, Wertheim immersed a pipe in a liquid and blew it with 
the liquid itself, obtaining an audible note. The formula appli- 
cable to air pipes gave for water a velocity U=:1173 m./sec. at 
11**, a value 'much below the true one. Ejindt and Lehmann^ 
applied the dust-tube method, using iron plugs, and they found 
that as the diameter decreased the velocity increased. This was 
doubtless diie to diminished yielding of the walls in the narrower 
tube. The yielding quite vitiated the generality of Wertheim'*s 
result, and made the method valueless. 

1 Pogg. Ann.y oliii. (1), 1874. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
EODS-PLATES— MEMBRANES. 

Contents. — ^Vibration of Rods — of Plates — of Bells — and of Membranes. 

In treating of the vibrations of solids, it- is necessary, except with 
stiings, to take into account the elasticity of the vibrating 
material. In this chapter we shall consider some of the simpler 
cases of vibration of rods and plates, though, except in the single 
case fii*st treated, we shall not enter into any mathematical 
investigation. 

Longitudinal Vibration of Rods.— If a glass rod or tube, say 
S or 3 feet long, is clamped in a vice at one end, and stroked near 
the other end with a wet cloth away from the fixed end, it is 
easily made to vibrate longitudinally, giving out a loud and 
ringing note. If held or loosely clamped at a third of its length 
from the free end, it gives the twelfth of the fundamental note. 
In fact, *by fixing the nodes properly, it may be shown that 
the modes of vibration are like those of an air-pipe closed at 
one end. 

If a rod of double the length is clamped at its middle point, 
it gives the same fundamental note. If free in the middle, but 
clamped J of the length from one end, it gives the octave, and, in 
general, its modes of vibration are those of an open air-pipe. 

Similar vibrations may be obtained from metal or wooden rods 
by stroking them with leather powdered over with resin, or even 
with the fingers, if quite free from grease. A *^ wood harmonicbn 
has been constructed with rods projecting from a sounding-box, 
and of lengths giving the notes of the musical scale, but it is 
utterly without musical value. 

We have the analogue of a closed air-pipe, such as the column 
in a Kundt's dust-tube, if we stretch a wire between two points 
and sti'oke it with a wet or resined cloth. It may be made to 
emit a fundamental note when vibrating as one length, and on 
damping at appropriate points, it gives harmonics. The notes 
are usually harsh in quality, but of easily recognised pitch, and 
follow the oi-der of those of a closed pipe. 

The frequency for a given material is, in all these cases, 
inversely as the length between contiguous node and loop, and 
is independent of the thickness, so long as this is small compared 

121 
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with the length. This suggests a speed of travel along the rod 
uniform and depending only on the material, and not on the cross 
section. We should expect such uniformity if the disturbance i» 
longitudinal, and if the forces called into play are the ordinary 
forces investigated in the stretching or compression of a bar, those 
given by Young's modulus. For the force per unit area of the 
cross section depends on the stretching or compression, and if the 
cross section, and therefore the mass to be moved, be altered in 
any ratio, the force moving is altered in the same ratio. 

It should be noted, however, that in stretching or compress- 
ing a rod there is a side contraction or expansion, which bear* 
a ratio (known as Poisson's ratio) to the longitudinal expansion 
or contraction. This ratio cannot exceed -J. For cork, it only 
slightly exceeds 0. Generally it is about ^ or |, while in the 
case oi jellies and india-rubber, in which the total volume change 
for moderate stretching forces is small, it is near the upper limit ^. 
Hence, as a wave of longitudinal or axial disturbance travels along 
a rod it will be accompanied by radial disturbance. We can form 
an idea of the importance of this radial motion thus : — ^Let ADB,. 



Fio. 6S. — Displacement Diagrams for longitudinal and 
radial displacements in a rod. ADB longitudinal, XCY 
radial. 

Fig. 68, be the longitudinal displacement diagram for a vibration 
of a bar, supposed round for simplicity. We may also suppose 
the curve to be a curve of sines. Take lengths AH, HK, KL, &c.^ 
each equal to the radius of the bar, and complete the diagram as 
shown ; then PH, QS, RT, &c., represent the extension of lengths 
equal to the radius. If, then, a denotes Poisson's ratio, the radial 
displacements of the outside of the rod will be o-PH, <rQS, crRT 
at the sections AH, HK, KL. These obviously decrease from A 
towards C, and drawing the curve ACX with ordinates equal to 
o-PH, aQS, o-RT, &c., we have the displacement diagram of the 
outside surface due to radial motion. It can be shown to be a 
curve of sines of the same period as the longitudinal one. Clearly, 
then, if AH is a small fraction of AB, PH and a Jbrtiori AX 
will be a small fraction of CD, and the kinetic energy of the 
radial displacement is negligible compared with that of the 
longitudinal displacement. 

We shall now show that if we neglect the radial motion the 
velocity of propagation of a disturbance is 



^Young's modulus -^ density. 
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The mode of investigation is similar to that used in Chapter II., 
and ^e shall make similar assumptions, viz., (1) that the displace- 
ment is small compared with a wave-length, so that Young's 
modulus is constant (we shall see in the investigation how this is 
implied) ; and (2) that the displacement is the same for the whole 
of a cross section. We shall suppose a disturbance to be made 
and external forces applied in such a way that the disturbance 
is made to travel witn uniform velocity, U, imchanged in form. 
Equating the force as given by the disturbance with the force as 
given by mass x acceleration, we shall find a value of U when the 
applied forces are all removed. 

Let the curve HPQK (Fig. 69) represent the displacement. 
I^t the external or applied force on the element MN of the rod 
pr unit cross section be X.MN. The decrease in length per unit 
length at P is easily seen to be PS/ST. Then the force across 
the section at M per unit area is M • PS/ST, where M is Young's 



PN-^-_ 



N 



Fia 69.— Displacement Cunre for a longitudinal disturbance, all the 
ordinates being very smaU. TP, TQ, tangents at points so near each other 
that TP=TQ, and ML=LN. 

modulus for adiabatic change. This is, for metals, nearly the 
same as for isothermal change. The force across the section at 
N per unit area is M'TV/VQ or M -RS/ST. 'Yhe difference is 
M • PR/ST = 2M • PR/MN. The total force on MN per uni t area 
is, therefore, 

X-MN + 2M- PR/MN . . . (1) 

Now turning to the expression of force as rate of change of 
momentum. If the displacement changed uniformly in the time, 
MN/U, taken by the disturbance to travel from M to N, the 
ordinate QN would grow to MR. But it actually grows to MP, 
so that RP is the total displacement under the acceleration, which 
we denote by a. 

'^^^ RP = L/2 ^\ay, MN VU2 



and 



a = 2RPxUVMN2. 
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The mass-acceleration of length MN, cross section 1, and 
density p is 

^MN = 2/)RPxU2/MN . . (2) 

Equating (1) and (2) 

XMN + 2M • PR/MN = 2/)PR x U^/MN, 

and _- .--^„ M 

X = 0, ifU2 = — , 
P 



or U- JUIp* 

Since, then, a longitudinal wave travels along a rod or wire with 
constant velocity, we may apply the reasoning already used with 
regard to strings and pipes. Making two trains of equal waves 
move in opposite directions with equal velocities, we obtain a series 
of stationary waves. A fixed end of a rod or wire is a node, and 
a free end is a loop. We can then select the part of a system 
of stationary waves suitable to the system under consideration, 
the frequency of vibration being U/X=U/4Z, where I is the dis- 
tance between a node and the next loop. The reader will easily 
see how to obtain the results if he has followed the reasoning in 
the case of pipes (Chap. VII. p. 108). Here there is no loop 
end-correction. For close to the free end the force must be in- 
definitely small, otherwise the eux^eleration of the last layer would 
be indefinitely great, since an entirely unbalanced finite force 
would be acting on an indefinitely small mass. 

The observation of the frequency of the note emitted by a 

* It maj be interesting to find the valae of X when U has not this critical 
value, though the result is not applicable to Sound. 

If r is the radius of curvature of the displacement curve at P, and if is the 
angle which it makes with RP, 

RP-2rcos^=RQ2. 

But according to our preliminary assumption, is nearly zero, and RQ is 
nearly equal to MN. 
Then 2RP_1 

and 



-m-^) 



For instance, in a belt connecting an engine to a machine which it turns, we 
may regard the strained tight part and the unstrained loose part as the two 
portions of a wave going round the belt with velocity relative to the material 
equal to the circumferential velocity of either wheel. Then the frictional drag 
of the wheel against the belt must be such as to give a force per cubic centimetre 

equal to - (Uo'-U*j, where Uo is the unconstrained wave velocity and U is 

the actual velocity. From the analogy with forced oscillations we may term 
this a " forced wave." 
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given solid rod might be used to give us the velocity of sound in 
the rod : this is of little practical value. But since M=pU^ and 
U=7i\, the same observation can be made to give a value of 
Young's modulus, which is of great practical importance. Wert- 
heim in this way investigated the value of Young's modulus of 
many substances, finding it also directly for the same substances by 
loading wires and observing their extension. The two methods 
give nearly the same result, though the sound method gives always 
a slightly larger value, the excess being too great to be accounted 
for by the fact that in one experiment we are dealing with the 
adiabatic, and in the other with the isothermal modulus. 

Kundt's dust-tube affords a pretty method of comparing the 
velocities in rods of different materials. The ends of the sounder 
being loops, its length is JA, for the note emitted by the rod. The 
distance between consecutive dust-heaps in the tube is J\ for the 
same note in air. Hence 

Velocity in rod _ length of rod 

Velocity in air ""length between dust-heaps* 

and comparing the lengths between the dust-heaps with different 
sounders, we obtain the ratio of the velocities. 

Below are some values^ for the velocity in different materials, ob- 
tained from Wertheim's determinations of Young's modulus, and the 
values for materials of the same name, obtained by Kundt's method. 



Material 


Wertheim's 
Velocity in cm. /sec. 


Kundt's 
Velocity, air =1. 


Brass . 
Copper 
Steel . 
Glass . . . 


365,000 
375,000 
520,000 
520,000 


10-87 
11-96 
15-34 
15-25 



It may be shown ^ that the velocity is diminished when the 

radial motion is too large to be neglected, and by -j-y of the full 

value, where <r is Poisson's ratio and d and \ are the diameter 
and tile wave-length. There is, therefore, a kind of dispersion of 
the constituents of a compound wave; so that m a "toy tele- 
phone,*" which consists of two drum-heads connected by a fine wire, 
one being spoken into by the sender, and the other l)iBing held to 
the ear by the receiver, the fundamental tone of each note will 
travel more rapidly than the harmonics. The slight practical 
importance of this will be realised by working out the case of a 

^ Taken from Vlolle, torn, ii pp. 75 and 198. 
« Rayleigh's Sound, vol. i. § 157. 
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note of 1000 frequency in a brass wire 1 mm. in diameter (19 
B.W.G.). It will be found that the slowing down is only one 
thirty-six millionth of the velocity for a very long wave. 

Torsional VibratioiUl. — ^If a rod or string he bowed perpen- 
diculcurly to the axis with considerable strength, it may be made 
to vibrate torsionally, twisting to and fro round the axis. The 
torsional vibration of a monochord string may be rendered evident 
by putting a circular ring of paper on the wire, completed, after 
it includes the wire, by a piece of gummed paper. It turns 
rapidly round and round, first in one direction then in the other. 

Torsional vibrations are usually of no practical importance. 
We shaU not, therefore, investigate their fire(q[uency. The reader 
who has studied the torsional viorations of wires in Elasticity will 
be able to adapt the general mode of determining wave velocity 
to this case. He must now take moments of the elastic forces 
€uid moments of the acceleration of momentum round the axis, 
and find their values in terms of the lengths on a displacement 
diagram with ordinates equal to the actual displacements of the 
outside of the wire. The velocity of propagation will be found 
to be ^/w/p, independent of the radius, where n is the co-efficient 
of rigidity. Hence the fundamental frequency of a wire of length 

I fixed at the ends is ^ Jnjp. 

Transversal Vibrations of Rods. — ^The theory of the trans- 
versal vibrations of rods has been very fully worked out when 
the thickness in the direction of vibration is small compared with 
the length. The results of the theory have been very closely 
verified by experiment, which has in this case rather followed 
than preceded theory. The methods of investigation are far too 
advanced for this work, and we shall only quote the results. A 
full investigation will be found in Lord Kayleigh^s Sounds vol. i. 
chap. 8. A simpler treatment is given m Violle'^s Cours de 
Physiquey tom. ii. A. p. 195. 

There are various cases, according to the mode of support or 
fixation, but we need here only take three of these. 

Both Ends Free. — ^The harmonicon, which in civilised countries 
is merely a toy without musical value, afibrds an example of rods 
of this kind. It consists of a series of thin flat bars of iron, 
glass, or wood stretched across two more or less yielding supports, 
and the bars are struck with a yielding hammer. The n^uencies 
of the tones emitted by such a bar are given by 

n=UKmV2ir/a, 



where Us= JM/p is the velocity of longitudinal waves, K is the 
radius of gyration of the section, I is the length, and m has a 

succession of values, of which the first is S'Oll-, and the rest are 
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given to four figures by 6-, 7g, 9-, &c. The nodes in the first 
three tones aie in the positions given in the following table : — 



Number of 
Nodes. 


Positions in Fractions of Length 
from one End. 


Frequencies* 


2 
3 

4 


•224, -776 

•132, •S, -868 

•094, ^367, -643, -906 


1 

2-76 
5-40 



These tones can easily be obtained from a long flat bar, such as 
a very long bar magnet, and even from a wooden metre rule, by 
placing the supports at the nodes. In the latter case the tones 
have not much musical quality, but can easily be distinguished 
if the bar is tapped with the finffer-nail. 

Both Ends Fixed. — ^Apparenuy no musical instrument has been 
devised with such rods, and their cmly interest is theoretical. If 
the ends are fixed, so that their inclination cannot be changed (as 
when a rod is clamped at the ends in two vices), the frequencies of 
the tones emitted are exactly the same as for a rod of the length 
between the clamps and free at both ends — ^the case last considered. 
The first tone has no node, the second has one in the middle, and 
the third has two, respectively at distances 'S59 and '641 from one 
end. 

One End Clamped, the Other Free. — Rods of this kind are used 
in musical boxes. The tuning-fork may also be considered as a 
pair of such rods clamped parallel. Tlie free reeds used in some 
organ-pipes, and controlling their vibrations, are also clamped 
rods, though their period is doubtless afiected to some extent by 
the air in the pipe. 

The tones emitted are given by 

« = 7rUKwi2/2/2, 
where m is 1"194^, 2*989^, or, to several figures, one of the series 
-Q-9 -g-9 . • • The positions of the nodes are given in the table below. 



Number of 
Nodes. 


Positions in Fractions of Length 
from Free End. 


Frequencies. 




1 
2 
3 


•226 

•132, -5 

•094, -356, -644 


1 

6-26 
17-5 
34-3 
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These results may be roughly illustrated by clamping a knit- 
ting-needle in a vice and sounding it by drawing a fiddle-bow 
across a loop, a node being damped. 

The very rapid rise in frequen^ of the overtones is of great 
practical importance in the case of tuning-forks. The first over- 
tone of a fork with uniform prongs is more than 2 J octaves above 
the fundamental tone, and the second more than 4 octaves above, 
and these die away more rapidly than the fundamental. The ear 
is, therefore, chiefly impressed by the fundamental tone. When 
the fork is held over a cavity resounding to this tone, the cavity 
is not likely to resound to the overtones as well, and so the pre- 
dominance of the fundamental comes out still more strikingly. 
In practice there are greater or less departures from uniformity in 
the construction of the prongs of forks, and therefore the over- 
tones are not quite those for uniform bars. Von Helmholtz found 
that in some forks which he examined the freauencies of the first 
overtones lay between 6*8 and 6"6 times the fundamental frequency. 

Lord Rayleigh has pointed out that when a fork is mounted 
on a resonance-box the octave may generally be detected in the 
note given out by the box. This octave is due to the pull exerted 
by the prongs of the fork on the box, for they move in curved 
paths concave to the box, and therefore require a force towards 
the box to keep them in these paths. This force will be zero at 
each point of rest, and will go through the same series of values in 
each naif vibration of the fork. In other words, its period is half 
that of the fork. The reaction is a pull on the box of the same 
period, and therefore producing the octave. In verification of this 
view. Lord Rayleigh mounted a 256 fork on a 512 box, and found 
that when the fork was powerfully bowed the octave was pre- 
dominant.^ 

Temperature Correction for Forks. — ^A rise of temperature 
acts in two ways to alter the frequency of a fork, inasmuch as it 
increases the linear dimensions and decreases the elasticity. From 
the formula the frequency is proportional to 

where M is Young'^s modulus, K is the radius of gjrration, I is the 
length, and p the density. But with a given bar, p is inversely as 
the volume or P, while K varies as Z. Hence 



HOC 



Vm/. 



Now the co-efficient of expansion of steel is about + I/IO^, 
while the temperature co-efEcient of Young's modulus is oi the 
order of — 2/10*. The latter, therefore, has by far the greater effect. 

» PhU. Mag., (5) iiL p. 460. 
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M'Leod and Clarke, determining the frequency by the method 
of p. 43, found that the temperature co-efficient for a fork was 
given by 

«« = Wo(l- -000110. 

The Vibrations of Plates. — From a musical point of view 
the vibrations of plates have interest, in that gongs and bells may 
be regarded as particular kinds of plates. The Sieoretical treat- 
ment is only possible as yet with flat or cylindrical sheets of metal, 
and is then sufficiently difficult. But since Chladni devised the 
simple mode of showing the nodal lines on round and square 

Elates by means of sand, the great beauty of the figures formed 
y the vibration of plates have always had much interest for the 
experimenter. 

Chladni's Figures.— To obtain these figures a uniform glass 





f & d 




■ -•i - — 

yi i- 




Fia. 70.— Simpler Chladni's Figures, with Approximate Frequencies. Foints of 
bowing, b ; and of damping, d, 

or metal plate, either round or square, is supported horizontally, 
usually by screwing it down to the top of an upright by a screw 
through its centre, but preferably by a clamp with cork lining to 
the jaws. This mode of suspension, while fixing the point clamped, 
does not fix the inclination of the plate, and so gives more free- 
dom to the vibrations. To excite the vibrations, the edge of the 
plate is bowed by a violin-bow pressed hard against it and drawn 
vertically downwards. The point bowed is necessarily one of 
vibration. If a point on the edge or surface is touched by the 
finger-nail, the constraint is enough to fix it ; and if a mode of 
vibration exists in which a nodal line, or line of rest, passes through 
the point touched while the point bowed is one of motion, tlmt 
mode of vibration will perhaps be excited. If a little white sand 
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has been previously scattered on the plate — the less the better — 
it is tossea from the areas of vibration on to the nodal lines, and 
a Chladni's figure is formed with surprising rapidity. A skilful 
bower who knows his plate may bring out a very great variety. 
Fig. 70 shows a few figures corresponding to the lower tones of a 
square plate. The relative frequencies are marked on each, and 
the points h and d are those of bowing and damping respectively. 

With round plates there are two distinct tj^pes of vibration, 
respectively having nodal circles and nodal radii. To obtain the 
gravest mode of vibration with a nodal circle, it is sufficient to 
support the plate on the thumb and fingers at points about f 
of tne radius from the centre, and then to strike the centre of the 
plate with an india-rubber hammer. Sand scattered on the plate 
at once collects in a circle, which is the more sharply defined the 
more limited the supports and the more exact their position under 
the nodal line. Two nodal circles may be obtained in a similar 
manner, supporting the plate about f ^^ ^^^ radius from the 
centre and striking it with a harder hammer. But two and three 
circles may be more certainly obtained by supporting the plate on 
pointed corks under a nodal line and then rubbing a cora up and 
down against the side of a hole in the centre of the plate. 

Experiment and theory agi-ee approximately in assigning the 

S>ositions of the nodal circbs in the fii*st three cases as in the 
ollowing table : — 



No. of Nodal 
Circles. 


Distances from the Centre. 


Frequencies. 


1 
2 
3 


•680 

•392, -842 

•277, •SQl, •894 


1 

4 
9 



In the diametral mode of vibration the nodal lines are diameters, 
and successive sectors move in opposite ways. The lowest number 
of diameters is two, and there may be any greater number, the 
frequency of the tone emitted being proportional to the square of 
the number of diameters. With a plate clamped at the centre 
and sanded over, it is very easy to bring out the various figures 
by bowing and at the same time damping two consecutive nodal 
points on the edge. 

There are also modes of vibration in which the nodal lines are 
both circular and diametral. The frequency in such a mode is 
proportional to (d+2c)^, where d= number of nodal diameters and 
c = number of nodal circles. 

In all these plate vibrations, adjacent segments separated by a 
nodal line move at a given instant in opposite directions. This 
may be verified by holding the hand or a specially shaped cover 
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over one segment of a pair. There is an immediate swelling out 
of the somid, due to the fact that the vibrations from the uncovered 
segment are no longer interfered with. When both segments are 
exposed to free air, one is sending forth a compression when its 
neighbour is sending forth a rarefaction, and the two practically 
neutralise each other at a little distance from the plate. 

There is a curious fact with regard to Chladni's figures, first 
explained by Faraday. If lycopodium dust is mixed with the 
sand on a plate, the lycopodium collects in heaps at the middle 
of the vibrating segments, and not at the nodal lines. Faraday 
showed that this was due to eddies of air. They catch up the 
light dust and whirl it about where they are strongest, that is, 
over the points of greatest vibration. When the motion ceases, 
the eddies die away and drop the dust immediately below the 
region where they existed. In a vacuum the lycopodium gathers 
with the sand on the nodal lines. 

Bells. — Bells are sometimes treated as if their modes of vibra- 
tion might be deduced from those 
of flat circular plates vibrating with ^h 

diametral nodes, the plates being yf^^^''"''^^^^^^^>^ 

supposed to be turned down at the y\^ /\ 

edges till they are bell-shaped. But /f \. / \ 

it is better to regard bells as modi- // \^ / \\ 

fications of cylinders, for this at ,•[ \/ /|U* 

once brings^ out the fact that the ^\\ /\. jj 

vibrations at the rim are both \\ y^ \. ji 
radial and transversal. For con- \/^ \sy^ 

sider a thin, circular, cylindrical ^^N^.. • .<^^ 

shell : the forces resisting exten- ^^->.zzz:~^^^^^^;;yy^ 

sion are very large compared with 
those resisting bending, and the ^ ^.^J^- 7l.~Section of Vibrating 

., .. J ® j« 1.1. Cylinder, or Perimeter of a BelL 

Vibrations depending on them are ^^^PQ, radial nodes and tangential 
very much higher, just as the loops; HIKL, radial loops and 

longitudinal vibrations of a rod tangential nodes. 

are much higher than the lateral 

ones. We may therefore regard the perimeter as bending only, 

and having a constant length. 

Taking the gravest mode of vibration with four nodes, repre- 
sented in section in Fig. 71, the motion will be entirely radial at 
the middle points of the loops HIKL. But the nodes MNPQ 
are not points of rest, though points of no radial motion; for 
clearly MH'N is less than MHN, and ML'Q is greater than 
MLQ. There must therefore be tangential motion at the nodes 
to allow of these variations in length. The nodes, in fact, for the 
radial motion are loops for the tangential motion, and vice versa. 

A bell may be regarded as a vibrating cylinder of this kind 
pinched in at the top and bent out below, and it has just the 
same radial and tangential motions. 
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The mode of vibration of a bell-shaped glass jar may be illus- 
trated very beautifully by filling it part way with methylated 
spirit and then by bowing the edge of the glass. The spirit which 
rises against the side of uie jar is thi'own into the centre, forming 
a cross of drops which do not at once coalesce with the body of 
the liquid. The appearance in two cases is indicated in Fig. 72. 
The non-coalescence of the drops is still without explanation. 

If a pith ball hung by a fine thread be brought up against the 
side of the jar, it is dnven away at once, straight out if at H, I, K 
or L, Fig. 71, sideways if at any other point. 

The existence of transverse motion in bell vibration at once 
explains a well-known mode of sounding a wine-glass or a finger- 
glass by drawing the wet finger round the edge. Disregarding 
the tangential part of the vibration, it would be difficult to see 
how the tangential motion of the finger could arouse the vibration 
at all. But it is easy to see that the finger 
produces a tangential displacement which 
must be accompanied by a radial displace- 
ment, just as the clapper of a bell produces 
a radial displacement which must be accom- 
panied by a tangential displacement. 

Lord Rayleigh has shown that along the 
axis of a bell there is a great falling off in 
the sound. This is exactly what we should 
expect from the opposite motions of succes- 
sive segments, which should neutralise eack 
other's effects at a point equidistant irom 
all. Probably if echoes could be excluded 
the axis would be a locus of silence. 

Though the shape of a bell renders it 
impossible to calculate the frequencies of 
its vibi*ations by theory, we may, neverthe- 
less, find the ratio of the frequencies of 
two geometrically similar bells by the Prin- 
Similarity (see p. 119), for that principle 




Fio. 72. — Drops on sur- 
face of Methylated Spirit in 
vibrating Glass Dish. 0, 
point of bowing; 4 and 6 
nodal points are shown. 



ciple of D3mamical 
gives 



or 






if the bells are of the same mateiial. 

The Vibrations of Membranes.— These have been investi- 
gated both theoretically and practically. The theoretical investi- 
gation supposes the membrane to be perfectly flexible and uniformly 
stretched by a constant tension ; in fact, the membrane is to the 
plate what the string is to the bar. It is only necessary here to 
say that the calculated results agree with experiment as to the posi- 
tions of the nodal lines, but that the frequencies are not coiTect, 
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owing probably to the influence of the air. The best experiments 
have been made by Bourget, partly in conjunction with Bernard.^ 
Paper was found to make a good membrane. It was glued on to 
a frame while wet, and the shi'inkage on drying produced the 
requisite uniform tension in some cases, though there were many 
failures. The membrane W6is set in vibration by resonance. A 
series of gradually ascending pipes was used, and when the fre- 
quency of the pipe sounded agreed with that of a mode of vibra- 
tion of the membrane the latter responded, and its nodal lines 
were exhibited by sand, as in the case of plates. 

Savart supposed that a membrane could, and did, respond to 
any sound, and that the transition from one set of nodal lines 
to another was gradual. No doubt there would be forced oscilla- 
tions excited by any tone, but Bourget showed that only when 
the source was nearly in unison with one of the natural tones of 
the membrane were the vibrations sufficientljr strong to form the 
nodal patterns. Savart used a pipe considerably higher than 
the gravest tone of the membrane, and, since the overtones crowd 
together as the frequency rises, the pipe was always near an 
overtone. 

The modes of vibration have a considerable resemblance to 
those of plates. Thus in round membranes there may be either 
nodal circles — ^starting with a single circle round the boundary — 
or nodal diameters — ^starting with one — or combinations of circles 
and diameters. 

Sedley Taylor ^ has devised a very beautiful method of exhibit- 
ing the modes of vibrations of membranes, by means of soap film. 
A film is stretched across a frame and placed over an air cavity. 
When a note is conveyed into this cavity by a pipe the membrane 
vibrates, and the nodal lines, being of different thickness from 
the rest of the film, are shown by the interference colours. 
Some most beautiful effects are proauced, and the colours may 
be exhibited by the lantern. The instrument is termed the 
Phoneidoscope. 

The drum is an example of a membrane. The tension is 
supplied by the stretching frame, and the drum, when struck, 
gives out a note of its own. 

The drum of the ear is another example of a membrane. It 
closes the external aural cavity, and is set in forced oscillation by 
the waves reaching it. No doubt, its tension is imconsciously 
varied, so that it will more easily take up the vibrations reaching 
it. It is probable that the restoring force is not proportional to 
the displacement, the system being complicated by the small chain 
of bones connecting the drum with the internal ear. 

1 RayleigVs Soumd, i. § 213. « Naturey xvil 1878, p. 426. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VIBRATIONS MAINTAINED BY HEAT— SENSITIVE 
FLAMES AND JETS— MUSIOAL SAND. 

Contents. — ^Trevelyan's Rocking Bar — Singing Flames— Sounding Tube — 
Sensitive Flames and Water-Jets — Musical Sand. 

Ceetain phenomena now to be described are linked together by 
the fact that musical vibrations are maintained by the communica- 
tion of heat. The simplest case is that of Trevelyan's Rocking 
Bar. This is a brass "bar*^ of the shape shown in Fig. 73. 



o 



\b 



FlO. 73.— Treyelyan's Booking Bar ; face a, section 6; about J size. 

WTien heated to some point below the melting-point of lead, and 
placed face downwards, with the edges of the V groove (shown in the 
section b) on the edge of a lead plate, the bar begins to " sing,'^ 
emitting a very rough note. The note may be made to rise in 
pitch by slightly pressing the bar. We may explain the action 
thus: — 

When one edge of the V gi'oove comes in contact with the 
lead, it makes a little depression which tends to rise up again and 
throw the edge up ; in other words, the edge rebounds. But the 
edge has given heat to the lead which makes it expand, and all 
the more since, for a metal, lead is not a very good conductor. The 
heating is therefore comparatively local. It takes place, also, chiefly 
during the rebound, since there is some lag owing to the time 
taken for heat to be conducted from the brass. Hence there will be 
an expansion of the lead upwards, aiding the rebound more than it 
neutralises the original fall of the bar. More work is done upon 
the edge during the rebound than was done by it during the 
depression, and energy is given to the bar. The other edge then 
falls down and goes through the same process, and there is a rapid 
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rocking, the vibrations increasing until the supply of mechanical 
enei^y from the heat is equal to that radiated out as sound. 

Singing Flames. — ^When a glass tube, say of f inch or 1 inch 
internal diameter, is lowered over a small gas jet, to which the 
gas is supplied through a very fine hole at the top of a narrow 
tube, the air in the wider tube begins to sound its note as an 
open pipe. When the jet is about i of the way up, if the 
conditions are favourable, the jet appears at once to lengthen 
out, and by candying the eye rapidly past the jet, or by using 
a revolving mirror, the intermittent appearance shows that it is 
jumping up and down, probably, ind!eed, going out and being 
rekindled once for every vibration. Though the effect is obtained 
sufficiently well from common gas, it 
is still more striking from hydrogen. 
This may be generated in a flask, 
through the bung of which the jet 
tube passes, as in Fig. 74. A little 
experience with various lengths of jet 
tube and sounding tube shows very 
clearly that success depends chiefly on 
the relation between their lengths. If 
the lower end of the jet tube be open, 
as in Fig. 74, then its length must 
be less than half, or more than the 
whole length of the sounding tube. 
The explanation of this was first 
given by Lord Rayleigh,^ and it is 
so excellent an illustration of the 
conditions under which vibration may 
be maintained, that we shall consider 
the subject at length. 

It is clear that in this case the 
energy is supplied intermittently as ^=----- 
heat by the successive kindlings of the „ , „. . „, 

flame. To understand at whtt phase *^'<'- 7l-Hydrogen Smg.ng Flame 
of the vibration the supply must be 

given to maintain the vibrations, let us consider ah abstract case, 
that of a column of air free from viscosity, and contained in a 
non-conducting vertical cylinder, closed at the lower end and 
having near the upper end a smoothly working weightless piston, 
with the atmospheric pressure always exerted on its upper side. 
Since the piston is weightless, the pressure on the under side is also 
atmospheric, for otherwise we should have infinite acceleration. 
Vibrations once started in the air column will be maintained, 
the air-column forming one quarter of a stationary wave from a 
node at the closed end to a loop at the piston. 

Now the effect of a sudden communication of heat diffused 

1 Nature, vol, xviii. 1878, p. 319; Sound, ii. § 322, f-j. 
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uniformly, we shall suppose, through the whole mass, is to increase 
the temperature and tne pressure at once, and the mean volume 
will also be increased. In other words, the centre of swing of the 
piston is removed farther from the end of the cylinder. 

Bearing this in mind, we see that if the heat is communicated 
when the piston is at A (Fig. 75), the movement of the centre C 
outwards increases the amplitude, i,e. increases the extent of 
vibration. The time is affected only very slightly, for it equals 
4//U, where / is the mean len^ of the column of air and U is 
the velocity of sound. Since / is proportional to the volume, and 
this, in turn, to the absolute temperature, when the pressure is 



Beat fure desUtys 




FiGU 75.— Influence of Heat Communication on the Vibrations of an 
Air Column, 



constant, and since U is proportional to the square root of the 
absolute temperature, the period is evidently proportional to the 
square root of the absolute temperature. 

If, on the other hand, the heat is communicated at B, the 
centre of swing, C, is suddenly brought nearer to B, the amplitude 
is decreased, and so the vibration is decreased. As before, the 
time is only slightly affected. K the heat is communicated at C, 
we must consider the direction of motion. K the piston is on its 
outward journey, then the centre of swing is suddenly moved 
forward in the outward direction, and the piston takes longer time 
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to reach it; in other words, the periodic time is increased. 
The kinetic energy, however, remains nearly the same, for the 
restoring force near the centre of swing is small, and but little 
work will be done between the old and new positions of C. The 
piston starts from its new position with nearly the old velocity, 
and with nearly the same forces on the air, and so goes through 



^ 

i 



I I 



I 1 



FiQ. 76. — Singing Tube, with three dififerent lengths of jet tube. 
The jet tube must have a loop below, where it joins on to a wider 
tube or gas reservoir. The arrows show the simultaneous motions 
necessary for equality of pressure in the two tubes at the jet orifice. 
A and C, vibrations maintained ; B, vibrations destroyed. 



nearly the same swing about the new position as it did about the 
old. Contrast this with the first case, in which extra work was 
done by the restoring force through an equal distance, but at the 
greatest elongation, where it added the most kinetic energy. Then 
in this case we conclude that the periodic time increases, but that 
the amplitude of vibration is nearly constant. If the piston is on 
its inward journey when the heat is given, the centre of swing 
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moves out to meet it, and so shortens the time. As in the last 
case, the amplitude is but little affected. 

If the heat is given, not at definite instants, but over some 
part of the time of vibration, there will be both change of ampli- 
tude and of period; but we may conclude, generally, that the 
communication in the half period during which the pressure is 
above the normal, increases the vibration, while during the ex- 
tension half period it decrefiises the vibration. The effect on the 
time does not here concern us, but evidently during the inward 
motion heating increases, and during the outward motion it 
decreases the period. 

Removing the impossible surroundings and conditions, and 
coming to the actual case of a sounding pipe, we see that if heat 
be communicated during compression, the vibration will increase 
until the energy lost by the production of sound-waves is equal 
to that gained in the mechanical form from the heat imparted. 

Turning now to the sinking flame, when the air within the 
tube is in a condition of vibration, it makes forced oscillations 
of the same period in the jet tube; the condition which the jet 
tube must satisfy being that of equality of pressure always at 
the orifice of the jet in both systems. We may suppose the jet 
tube to have an open end below, where it joins a wider tube or 
gas reservoir, so that this is necessarily a loop. 

Let A, B, C (Fiff. 76) repi:esent different lengths of jet tube 
for a given length of sounding tube. In A, where the jet tube i& 

less than -? the pressure will be the same at the orifice in both 

tubes only if the motion in both is to or from the central node 
of the wide tube at the same time. Hence the gas will flow 
from the jet to the sounding tube, while the air is moving from 
maximum extension to maximum compression, and will be checked 
in the other half vibration. There will be a retardation of the 
heating, partly due to the time taken for the gas to bum, and 
partly due, perhaps, to the expulsion during the first part of the 
motion of incombustible air drawn in durmg the previous part 
of the vibration. Hence the heating is mainly thrown into the 
compression half of the vibration, and the vibration is maintained. 

In B, where the jet tube is more than - ^^^ l^ss than - in length, 

there is a node in the jet tube. For equality of pressure at the 
orifice there must be motion to the nodes at the same time in both 
tubes, and motion from at the same time. Hence, at the orifice 
the motions in the two tubes are in opposite phases, and the gas 
is drawn into the sounding tube during the half vibration from 
maximum compression to maximum extension. Since there is a 
lag in combustion and heat-giving, the heating occurs mainly in 
the half vibration during which the extension occurs, and so the 
vibration tends to die away. When the tube is long enough to 
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have two loops, as in C, the conditions of A recur, and the 
vibration is again maintained. If there is a node exactly at the 
orifice, there are merely variations of pressure, and the current 
of gas is not otherwise affected. The vibrations, therefore, are 
not interfered with. 

Though long cylindrical tubes are generally employed as 
sounding tubes, lamp chimneys or globes may be used. It is 
easy, too, to obtain sounds from a tuoe closed by a bung at the 
upper end, if air be drawn through a hole in the bung in order 
to maintain combustion. 

Rake's Sounding Tube. — A very remarkable effect, discovered 
by Rijke,4s obtained by inserting a piece of metal gauze about 




Fio. 77. — Time-Displacement Diagram for a layer of air near the 
gauze during seyeral vibrations in Rijke's tube. QR, ST, fresh air drawn 
through the gauze and most heat giyen. 

a fifth of the way up a long and wide tube and stretching across 
the tube. The tube is held vertical and the gauze is heated red- 
hot by a gas flame. On withdrawing the flame, a most powerful 
note issues while the gauze cools, so long as the tube is vertical, 
but ceases at once if the tube is turned into the horizontal position. 
The explanation is similar to that just given for the singing flame. 
There is an up-draught of air — the convection current due to 
the heated gauze — and superposed on this the vibrations of the 
air set going by any disturbance. The gauze communicates most 
heat during the condensation half of tne vibration, and so the 
variations, if once sufficiently started, are maintained. The reason 
for the greatest heat-giving during condensation may perhaps be 
seen most easily from the time-displacement diagi-am, Fig. 77, 

* Pogg. Avm^ evil. p. 339, 1859. 
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which represents the motion along the tube of a single layer of 
air in the neighbourhood of the gauze during several vibrations. 
The sine curve along the time line OA represents the displace- 
ment due to vibration alone, and the line OB the displacement due 
to the convection up-current alone. Their summation, HMKN 
. . . represents the actual displacement. If PQ and RS are 
horizontal tangents at P and R, the displacements from Q to R 
and from S to L represent a fresh advance over entirely new 
ground, so that in the corresponding times new cold air is coming 
against the heated gauze and the communication of heat is 
greatest. From P to Q and from R to S the displacements are 
over old ground. The air going through the gauze has already 
been through it, so that it is already warm and will not take so 
much new neat. Now, the points of maximum condensation are 
HEL, where the tangents are parallel to OB, and the points of 
maximum extension are MN, where the curve touches OB, so that 
QR and ST lie more in the half vibration with pressure greater 
than the normal than in the other half. 

If the vibrations are so small that the curve in Fig. 77 ascends 
all the time, then fresh air is always passing through the gauze 
and the vibrations will no longer be maintained by the he&t. 
Perhaps some such effect explains an observation made by Schaff- 
gotsch and Tyndall, that when an oixiinary singing tube with a jet 
in it is silent, it may be made to sing by sounding its note from 
another source. Increasing the amplitude of the vibration may 
throw the heating more decidedly into the proper part of the 
period. 

Sensitive Flames. — Leconte^ appears to have been the first 
to notice the effect of musical sounds on a gas jet. He observed 
that the jet from a certain fish-tail burner, when just on the point 
of flaring "exhibited pulsations in height which were exactly 
synchrorums with the audible beats ^ of some musical instruments 
which were being played in the room, and he noticed that it was 
especially sensitive to the notes of a violincello. 

Barrett's Sensitive Flame. — Ban-ett, a few years later,^ 
independently observed that a tall slender gas flame was affected 
by the hiffher harmonics of a brass Chladni plate, the flame 
shrinking down and spreading out sideways at the high notes. 
Barrett made a careful investigation of the effect and found that 
with ordinary gas pressure a suitable burner was made from a 
|-inch glass tube drawn, out to ^V ^^^h at the nozzle, and there 
snipped by scissors into a slight V-shape. The issuing flame was 
tapering, say 15 to 20 inches high, and was exceedingly sensitive 
to particular sounds. Barrett noticed that the flame must be 
just on the point of flaring to be most sensitive. He further 
discovered that combustion was not an essential part of the 

1 PhU, Mag.^ XV., 1858, p. 235. 

* Ibid,t xxxiii., March and April 1867. 
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phenomenon, and he made exceedingly sensitive jets of smoky air 
impregnated with the. fumes of hydrochloric acid and ammonia. 

By viewing the flame in a moving mirror, he showed that the 
jet, when shrinking under the influence of sound, was in a state 
of rapid vibration, which synchronised, as far as could be judged, 
with that of the exciting sound.^ By choosing orifices of difierent 
diameters and by adjusting the pressure of the gas until the flame 
was at the point of roaring, he obtained sensitive flames which 
were responsive to different notes and different articulate sounds, 
the sibilants being most effective with flames issuing from fine 
orifices. Inaudible vibrations, produced by a Galton whistle, were 
also i-evealed by a sensitive flame,^ and a sensitive flame was used 
by Barrett to detect the reflection and refraction of sound.^ 
The sensitiveness of the flame increases greatly as the pressure 
is increased. It is best to increase the pressure till the flame just 
begins to roar, and then to reduce it just below the roaring point. 
Usually, with considerable pressure, high notes, such as those in 
a hiss, are most effective, and the flame dips down and roars for 
a moment, every time one of these notes is sounded. A number 
of interesting experiments on jets are described in TyndalPs 
Samtd^ Lecture VI. 

Lord Rayleigh has shown that if the effective note is made 
to form a series of stationary waves by reflection against a hard 
wall, the jets are affected at the loops and not at the nodes ; in 
other words, variations in motion are effective, and not variations 
in pressure. It can be shown that the disturbance occurs in the 
oriftce by directing the sound by a tube first to points above or 
below the orifice, when it is ineffectual, and then to the orifice, 
when the flame at once responds. 

Lord Rayleigh * has investigated a theory of the instability of 
fluid jets, and has shown that for a certain range of velocity a 
given jet will be unstable for a given range of periodic disturb- 
ances, i.e^ the disturbances, once made, will go on increasing. 
The theory thus accounts generally for the observed facts, but the 
details still require working out. In the sensitive flame the 
motion appears, from experiments made by Lord Rayleigh, to be 
converted by the disturbance from a more or less straight into a 
sinuous outrush. 

Oovi's Sensitive Plame.^ — If a piece of metal gauze is held 
above a glass tube burner with orifice, say from -jV *o ^ ^^^^ 
wide, and if the gas is lighted above the gauze, the flame is 
conical, quiet, and luminous when the gauze is just above the 
burner, and it is non-luminous, roaring, and spread out when the 
gauze is raised. There is a critical point just before roaring 
begins, at which the flame is exceedingly sensitive to certain 

* Popular Science Review, April 1867 ; Nature, Julr 30, 1874. 

a Nature, May 3, 1877. » Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., Jan. 3, 1868. 

* Sound, 2nd ed., Chap. XXI. 5 Torino Atti Accad. Sci., vl, 1869-70, p. 396. 
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ranges of sound. The narrower the orifice of the burner, the 
higher are the sounds to which the flame responds. When a 
suitable sound is made, the flame suddenly mils down for a 
moment and begins to roar, and if the adjustments are carefully 
made the sensitiveness is extraordinai7. 

Geyer found that if a tube, say 12 mches long and 2 inches in 
diameter, is placed over the flame when roaring, the tube sings 
loudly and continuously, far more loudly than the common singing 
tube. If the flame is in the sensitive state, just not roaring, and 
the tube is placed over it, it only sings when a note is sounded of 
the kind disturbing the flame. 

If, for instance, a narrow orifice of -^ inch be used, the flame is 
sensitive to very high notes, such as are contained in the sound of 
the letter S. On speaking to the flame, it will pick oiit the S 
sounds and sing, or rather scream, for a moment every time the 
sound recurs. 

The maintenance of the note of the singing tube placed over 
the roaring flame is probably to be thus explained. In the fii'st 
place, it gives rise to disturbances producing vibrations large com- 
pared with the up-drauffht ; and in the second place, the flame 
being much more spread, the velocity of the gas is less, and so 
it can be more easily checked and aided, both conditions being 
necessary for maintenance. 

The Singing Bulb. — Sometimes when a bulb has been blown 
at the end of a narrow tube it sings while cooling. Lord Rayleigh 
explains this by the unequal heating of the stem. 

Suppose that a vibration has in any way been stai*ted. During 
the inrush from maximum extension to maximum condensation 
the air is being carried from cooler to hotter parts of the stem, 
and is therefore in the most favourable condition to receive heat. 
During the following outrush it is being caiTied from hotter to 
cooler parts, and is therefore in a less favourable condition to 
receive heat. Doubtless there is some lag in the phase of heat- 
giving, and so there is a balance of heat-giving in favour of the 
half of the vibration during which there is compression ; thus the 
vibration is maintained, 'llie continual in-draught as the bulb 
cools renders the case similar to that of Rijke's sounding tube and 
necessitates vibrations of a certain size before maintenance begins. 

The Radiophone. — We pass now to some phenomena in which 
intermittent heating leads to a musical note of the frequency of the 
heating, the periodicity being already impressed on the heating. 

Messrs. Graham-Bell and Tainter found that a regularly in- 
termittent beam of light of sufficient frequency falling on a thin 
solid disc — ^almost any solid is effective — stretcned across the end 
of an ear-trumpet gave rise to a musical note of the same frequency 
as the intermittence of the beam. The alternate heating and 
cooling of the front face of the disc produces alternate bulging and 
sinking in of its surface, and so air- waves are sent down the hear- 
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ing tube. Bell proved that the disc had this to-and-fro motion 
by placing a short stout wire with a disc at the end in contact 
with the disc exposed to the radiation. The second disc then 
sounded, showing that waves were sent along the wire. 

Subsequent researches showed that similar effects could be 
produced by allowing the intermittent beam to fall on cavities 
containing cotton-wool, worsted, silk, or, best of all, lamp-black. 
Liquids and gases in test tubes were also active. The evident 
explanation of expansion and contraction, either of the material 
itself, or, when this is porous, of the contained air, is no doubt to 
be accepted. The discoverers of this kind of vibration have 
termed any device for showing it a Radiophone. 

In one very interesting case the beam is rendered intermittent 
by the voice. On its way to a sensitive disc, on which it is con- 
verged as a focus, the light is reflected from a thin plane glass or 
mica mirror. If the plane mirror is spoken to, it curves under the 
vibration and alters the position of the focus, throwing it alter- 
nately in front of or behind the sounding material, and so altering 
the quantity of heat absorbed. In this way musical tones have 
been transmitted some distance, and with lamp-black even speech 
has been reproduced 40 metres fi*om the transmitting mirror.^ 

Sensitive Water-Jets. — ^When a jet of water issues through 
a circular hole, say ^^-inch in diameter, from a cistern two or 
three feet above the hole, it is sensitive to vibrations. Ordinarily 
a jet issuing from a round hole is at first a smooth cylinder, but 
at some little distance from the hole it breaks into drops. These 
drops go at different rates, and therefore collide, rebound, and 
scatter. But if the orifice be put in solid communication with, say, 
a tuning-fork of suitable pitch, the jet appears to be continuous, 
and there is no scattering. Really the drops are formed as before, 
but now at quite regular intervals, so that they follow in orderly 
procession. If the jet be illuminated by an intermittent beam of 
the same frequency as the influencing vibration, the regular issue 
of drops is revealed; for, as one drop exactly moves into the 
position of the next between two successive illuminations, they 
all appear at rest. If the periodic time of the light is rather 
greater, the drops move rather more than the space between 
during the darkness. Each appears to have moved a little farther 
on, and there is a slow procession. If the periodic time of the 
light is rather less, there appears to be a slow retrogression. 

The regular separation of the jet depends upon the fact that 
a cylindrical surface of liquid, possessing a uniform surface tension, 
is unstable if its length is more than tt times its diameter. This 
may be illustrated by stretching a soap film between two equal 
circles, say between a ring and the end of a pipe, through which 
air can be blown to maintain the internal pressure. On drawing 
the ring from the pipe, and keeping up the air pressure so as to 

^ Nature^ xxiv. p. 42. 
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maintain the cylindrical form, as soon as the length slightly 
exceeds three times the diameter, the film pinches in at one end 
or the other and divides into two, one across each ring. The 
instability is the greatest if the length is half as great a^ain as 
this. As a stream of water issues from an orifice, the cylmdrical 
part is moi-e than ir times as long as it is wide, and so its surface 
is unstable. If a tremor at the orifice makes a depression on the 
surface of the jet, this is carried forward and tends to deepen as 
it goes, through the instability. The velocity, however, carries 
the jet forward some little distance before complete severance 
occurs, and the continuous part is therefore far larger than three 
diameters. If the depressions are made quite regularly by a 
tuning-fork in connection with the orifice, equal-spaced depressions 
or necks are impressed on the jet, and it breaks up regularly when 
these are farther apart than about three diameters. If about 4^ 
diameters apai*t, the instability is greatest and the cleavage is 
most rapid. 

Assuming, for the purpose of illustration, that a jet has 
diameter d and velocity v, due to a head A, so that x;^ = 2g*A; 
then for maximum efiectiveness — 

9 

where n is the frequency of the fork, and 

«- /~^ 

If d=T^ foot and A = 4, n=^356 nearly. 

The orderly procession of drops may be easily shown in 
another way, viz., by allowing the stream to fall on a sheet of 
stifi^ paper, or perhaps better, on a tin canister provided with a 
tube leading to the ear. The note of the disturbing fork is 
clearly heard as due to the patter of the drops. 

Mr, Chichester BelP has devised some very striking experi- 
ments in which this patter is rendered audible. He finds that a 
vertical jet descending from a very fine- hole, say ^ inch in 
diameter, in a glass tube under a pressure of about 15 feet of 
water, is peculiarly sensitive. When it is allowed to inpinge on 
a sheet of india-rubber stretched over a tube half an inch in 
diameter, sounds of suitable frequency communicated to the 
supply tube are enormously magnified by the impact on the 
india-rubber. The ticking of a watch may be rendered audible 
in this way to a large audience by placing it on a piece of wood 
touching the tube. Evidently the vibrations at tne orifice are 
imprinted on the jet, and the impressions deepen through the 
instability. If the stretched sheet is struck by the jet before it 
1 PhiL Trans., 177, 1886, p. 383. 
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has actually broken up, the rate at which it receives momentum, 
or the pressure on it, is proportional to the cross section of the jet, 
which is variable with the vibrations. ITie pressure variation is 
greater the farther the sheet is from the orifice, and therefore the 
greater is the amplitude of the vibrations of the sheet. 

Some very interesting experiments on water-jets are described 
in Boys's Soap Bubbles. An account of the method of producing 
Chichester Bell's jets is also given there (p. 161). 

Musical Sand. — Near Mount Sinai at El Nakous (nakotis is 
the name for a metal plate used in Greek convents in the East in 
place of a bell), there are two sandy slopes so steep that any dis- 
turbance of the sand causes it to slide down. The heat of the sun 
even is sufficient to set it in motion. As it slides it emits a musical 
note. According to an account ^ by a Mr. Seetzen, who visited 
the place some time before 1812, the sound appeared " to have 
the greatest analogy to the humming-top ; it rose and fell like the 
sound of the iEolian harp.**' 

Probably the phenomenon is to be classed with the curious 
musical notes emitted by some sands when sharply struck^ such as ^' * '\' ^' 
those in Eigg, and at Studland Bay, near Swanage. ^^r. Carus ; 
Wilson,^ in investigating the conditions for sounding, found that 
the chief one was that the sand should consist of equal clean 
rounded gi-ains of quartz, and he even succeeded in making a 
hitherto silent sand musical by carefully sifting out round grains 
of equal size and boiling them in dilute hydrochloric acid to 
cleanse the surfaces. Sands which were at first musical became 
silent if often struck, probably through clogging with the abraded 
particles. The musical quality was sometimes restored by sifting, 
washing, and boiling. He observed that the most musical notes 
are obtained when the sand struck is contained in a vessel with 
hard polished sides, such as a teacup. A rough interior rendei*s 
most sands mute. An important paper by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, 
"On the dilatancy of media composed of rigid particles in con- 
tact,'' ' may give the key to to the explanation of these phenomena. 
There is an arrangement of minimum volume for a number of 
equal spheres in contact. We may suppose the sand to consist 
of equ£u spheres, arranged, when undisturbed, so as to occupy 
minimum volume. When disturbed the mass may pass through 
many successive minima of volume before coming to rest, and if 
we can suppose that the time occupied in passing &om one mini- 
mum to the next is constant, a musical note should issue. The 
smoothness of the containing vessel should enable the outer layer 
of particles more easily to change their position, and so more 
easily to assume successive minimum volume arrangements. 

Probably the squeaking of frozen and powdery snow, when 
trodden on, is to be classed with the sounds obtained from sand. 

1 Herschell's " Sound," Encyc. Met, § 380. 
« Nature, vol. xUv. 1891, p. 322. » Phil, Mag, xx. p. 469. 

K 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SUPERPOSITION OF WAVES. 

Contents. — Interference of Sound-Waves— Beats — Concord and Discords- 
Combination Tones. 

Interference of Sound- Waves.— When two trains of waves of 
the same length arrive at the same point, their superposition pro- 
duces a disturbance of the frequency of either, and of amplitude 




Fio. 78.— Beiultant of two Harmonic Vibratioiis of 
the lame frequency but different phaaes. OH, OK, 
harmonic diiplaoements corresponding to the circular 
motions of OP and OQ ; OR, the Tector sum of OP and 
OQ ; OL, the resultant harmonic displacement. 



depending on their relative phases. If the amplitudes are equal 
and the phases the same, the superposition gives a double vibra- 
tion wiii an average double velocity, and, therefore, with four 
times the energy. If the phases are opposite, then union of the 
trains produces no vibration, and there is silence. With any 
intermeidiate relation of phases there will be a vibration of inter- 
mediate amplitude. 

The general result of the superposition of vibrations of the same 
frequency may be easily obtained fix)m the trigonometrical expres- 
sion for the sum of the disturbances (see p. 66) ; but the following 

146 
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geometrical method is perhaps preferable, and is of value also 
in the case where the two vibrations have different frequencies. 

Let O A represent the amplitude of one vibration, OB that of 
the other (Fig. 78). Then, drawing circles on AOA' and BOB' 
as diameters, and allowing radii 01^, OQ, to revolve uniformly 
round these circles, the points MN at the feet of the ordinates 
PM and QN may be taken as representing the vibrations. The 
angles POA, QOB, represent the two phases, and POQ, which 
is constant, represents the difference of phase. The resultant 
displacement is OM+ON. Now draw PR parallel and equal 
to OQ, and therefore making a constant angle with OP. The 
projection OL of OR on OA equals the sum of the projections 
of OP and PR, or of OP and OQ ; i.e. equals OM+ON. Hence, 
making the triangle OPR revolve uniformly round O, the projec- 
tion of R gives the resultant vibration. If the amplitudes of the 




1 




Fig. 79.— Interference Tabe. OBO being a longer path from 
O to M than AC. P, organ-pipe ; M, manometric flame. If 
OBO is ix longer than AO, the flame at M is nearly iteady. 

components are a and b and the difference of phase a, the ampli- 
tude c of the resultant is 



cr. Ja^ + 6^ + 2ab cos a. 

This varies between a+b and a— 6, according to the value of a. 

Such superposition of vibrations is termed interference, and 
many illustrations may be ^ven of its occurrence with sound- 
waves. If a Y tube is held with one prong over each of two 
adjacent segments of a vibrating plate, and the third tube is con- 
nected to we ear, comparativdy little sound is heard, since the 
waves coming up the two prongs are in opposite phases. If the 
two are held over the same segment, the phases are the same, and 
the sound is far louder. 

In Fig. 79 is represented another mode of exhibiting inter- 
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ference. M is a manometric flame, to which the sound-waves 
from a source, say an organ-pipe, can be carried by two channels, 
OAC, OBC. The length of OBC is adjustable, and when it is 

pulled out J, the path difference is 5. The waves, therefore, 

arrive at M in opposite phases and neutralise each other, and the 
flame is nearly steady. With a shorter or longer path difference 
the flame is disturbed, and a revolving mirror near M may be 
used to show how it is affected. 

When a tuning-fork on its box is sounded near a waU, the 
direct and reflected train of waves are superposed in the space in 

front of the wall. If, for a given point, the path difiersn^e is ^ 

the two trains nearly neutralise each other, and the sound is a 
minimum at that point. If the difference is or X, they reinforce 
each other, and the sound is a maximum. As the fork is moved 
out from the wall a series of maxima and minima are heard as 
the path difference passes from the value through the values 

Q9 ^ -9 9 &c. This may also be regarded from another point of 

view. The reflected waves may be supposed to issue from the 
reflection of the fork in the wall, considered as a mirror. One 
source is moving towards the point, the other away from it, and 
the frequencies of the two trains will be altered in opposite ways, 
according to Doppler^s principle. Beats will, therefore, occur 
between the two notes. 

The stationary waves formed by the direct and reflected trains 
between the source and the wall may also be regarded as examples 
of interference, the nodes occurring where the path difference is 0, 

X 3X 
X, 2X, and the loops or the double motion where it is « ■«■' &c.; 

for now the opposite directions of motion will have the same effect 
as a reversal of phase throughout one train. 

The sensitive flame has been applied in this case by Lord 
Rayleigh to measure the wave-lengths of sources of frequency high 
enough to affect the flame. The source should be a bird-call or 
very high-pitched whistle of nearly pure tone. If this is blown 
steadily a few feet in front of a large board, a series of stationary 
waves IS formed, with the first node at the wall. The burner of 
the sensitive flame is then moved to and fro in the line from the 
source perpendicular to the wall, and the flame is least affected at 
the nodes. The average distance between successive positions of 
least effect is half a wave-length. If a tube connected to the ear 
is used, the points of silence, on the other hand, are at the loops.^ 

Other interference experiments have been devised correspond- 
ing to the bi-prism, to the Huygens zones and to the circular disc 
experiments in light.^ 

1 PhU, Mag,, vii 1879, p. 153. « Rayleigh's Sound, ii. § 292a. 
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Beats. — If two trains of waves, which differ slightly in fre- 
quency, reach the ear at the same time, we do not usually perceive 
Uie two tones, biit a single tone having the 
well-known variation in intensity which is de- 
scribed as "beating."" This is due to the fact 
that at certain equal intervals the trains of 
waves agree in phase and reinforce each other, 
while midway between they are opposite in 
phase and tend to neutralise each other. These 
points of maximum and minimum vibration 
travel on with the velocity of the sound to 
the observer and produce the beats. 

Suppose, for instance, that two equal trains 
of frequency, respectively 256 and 260, are 
superposed, and that at a certain point they 
agree in phase. At a distance of 64 wave- 
lengths of one and 65 of the other they will 
agree again, while midway between they will 
destroy each other. At a distance of 128 and 
130 wave-lengths respectively from the first 
point they will agree again, and midway 
between this and the last point of agreement 
they will destroy each other. The sound takes 
^ = J sec. to travel the distance between the 
points of agreement, so that every J sec. the 
observer notes a swelling out of the sound, or 
there will be four beats per second. And, gene- 
rally, if the frequencies are m and m + n, there 
will be n agreements in the train occupying the 
distance traversed by the sound in one second v,\ 

or n beats. The result of superposing two 
trains with frequencies in the ratio 8:9 is 
shown in Fig. 80, taken from Miiller PouiUet's 
Pht/sik. 

If the two trains have equal amplitudes a 
and frequencies m and m -f- n, the sum of the 
displacements at a given point may be repre- 
sented by 

a sin 27rmt + a sin 27r(m + n)t 
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This may be taken to represent a single tone 
of frequency wi-f-^ midway between the fre- 
quencies of the two trains and of amplitude 2a cos 
amplitude varies from 2a through to — 2a, so that the inten- 
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sity goes through its range of values in time i^lfn or the fre- 
quency of the beats is n. 

This is in agreement with observation. A hearer does not 
perceive the tones separately, but a single tone of varying inten- 
sity midway between the two in frequency. 

The graphical mode of representing two superposed vibrations 
in Fig. 78 also shows at once the number ot beats per second. 
For if we suppose that N has greater frequency than M, OQ 
revolves more rapidly than OP. Every time that OQ gains a 
complete revolution on OP (or N a complete vibration on M^ 
OPn will be a straight line and L will have a maximum ampli- 
tude. Midway, OQ will have gained half a revolution, and again 




Fro. 8L— Oompontion of two aneqaal YibratioDS of slightly Different 
Periods. The projeotion of the rerolTing radios OP represents the lower 
tone, that of PQ the upper. QT is the aro by which PQ gains on OP in 
one rerolutton of OP. If T is aboTe OS, the resultant Yibration time is 
less than that of OP ; if below more. 

OPR will be a straight line, but with R between O and P, and 
L will have a minimum amplitude. Thus, if the frequencies are 
m and m+w, OQ will gain n complete revolutions per second, and 
there will be n beats per second. 

The same mode of construction may be used to explain the 
fact that when two tones of nearly the same frequency are sounded 
the pitdi of the resultant tone varies, as well as the ampli- 
tude, if the amplitudes of the comwments are uneqtud} Let 
us consider the case in which the lower tone has the greater 
amplitude. Let OP (Fig. 81), revolving round O, represent the 
vibration of this lower tone in the manner of Fig. 78, and let PQ 

» Hdmholtz, SemaUfm» of Tone, 1875, App. XIV. ; Sedley Taylor, PhU. Mag,^ 
xUv., 1872, p. 56. 
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represent the higher tone,PQ being less than OP. If OP revolves 
counter clockwise, PQ revolves in the same direction, but rather 
faster, moving throurfi the additional angle QPT, say, where QT 
is perpendicular to PQ, in the period of OP. If, then, at the 
beginning of a vibration, when the particle considered has its 
greatest displacement during that vibration, the two radii are in 
the position OP, PQ, when OP has completed its revolution, PQ 
has moved to FT ; and OT being the sum of the two, the pro- 
jection of T on OS now gives the position of the vibrating point. 
But T is above OS, or the point has rather more than completed 
its vibration. Hence its period is shorter and its frequency is 
greater than that of OP. 

Similarly, when the two radii are in the position OR, RS, the 
frequency is again greater than that of OP, since SV=QT is on 
the upper side of OS. 

When, however, the second radius is in either of the positions 
PQ' or RS', the frequency is less than that of OP ; for, taking the 
first of these positions, by the time that OP has moved once 
round, PQ' has moved once round and through the additional 
angle QT^T, and the projection of T' now gives the vibrating 
point. But T' is below OS, i.e. the point has not yet completed 
its vibration and the frequency is less than that of OP. Similarly 
with ORS'. 

Returning to the first case, that of OPQ, we can easily see, by 
considering Q fixed and QP and PO revolving, that the frequency 
is less than that of QP. 

Now the positions of OPQ, ORS, correspond to larger ampli- 
tudes, while the positions OPQ', ORS', correspond to smaller 
amplitudes. Hence, while the sound is louder, the tone lies 
between the two components, and while it is fainter the tone 
lies outside the lower, that is, is flatter than either. 

It is not difficult to show that in the case of equal amplitudes 
the angle subtended by QT at O is always the same, so that the 
freauency is always the same and the mean of the two frequencies. 
Perhaps it is sufficient to note that if we first suppose the system 
to revolve round O and then round Q in Fig. 81, the angle 
of advance represented by QT in the one case will be equal to tne 
angle of retardation in the other, so that the period must be 
midway between those of the constituents. 

Ooncord and Discord. — When two pure tones are sounded 
together, and the pitch of one is gradually altei-ed from unison 
with the other, the beats, of course, gradually become more 
frequent. At first they are not necessarily disagreeable. Indeed, 
in the organ-stop voix celeste they are purposely made by having 
two pipes slightly out of unison to each key. But as the interval 
between the two tones increases, the beat becomes more like a rattle 
or a jar, and the sound produces a disagreeable sensation. Even 
after the beats become too rapid to be separately perceptible, we are 
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conscious of a roughness in the sound. This roughness we term 
discord or dissonance, and there is no doubt that it is the sensation 
corresponding to the rapid intermission which, when slower, we term 
beating. As the interval is still further increased there is a point 
of maximum roughness ; after that, the dissonance diminishes, and 
finally ceases. Suppose, for example, that the two tones are, to 
begin with, c^^Slfi. As we lower one, the roughness increases 
till the lower tone is about &'a:4S0, making 3S beats per second 
with c'\ and at an interval of a semitone with it. Beyond this 
the roughness diminishes, and about a^a:426§, say 487, making 
85 beats per second with c" and at an interval of a minor third, 
it finally ceases. But neither the interval nor the number of beats 
for maximum or limiting dissonance is constant ; for, as we rise in 



^^'limU 9f dus4matu» 



' ^reaJtest «bwoiircn£« 



C'2S6 C'5i2 C'10S4 

— » vc6ntiftMW of higher tone 

Fig. 82.— Diagram illustratiiig the decrease of interral, but increase of beats for 
maximum disBonance as the pitch rises ; ordinates, number of boats, abscissae, 
positions of the higher of the two tones on the scale. 

the scale, the number of beats for greatest dissonance increases, but 
not in proportion to the frequency, so that the interval diminishes. 
Fig. 82 is intended to exhibit this fact, the black lines showing 
constant intervals, while the dotted lines show the general nature 
of the intervals of maximum dissonance and limit of dissonance, 
without any pretence to exactness. A number of beats which may. 
be very harsh between two high notes majr hardly annoy us between 
two low notes. On the other hand, an interval which annoys us 
between two low notes ceases to be harsh between two high notes. 
The closing in of the interval of dissonance as the pitch rises pro- 
bably accounts for the fact that it is easier to tune nigh notes. 

Beats betv^een Harmonics or Overtones. — Undoubtedly 
dissonance occurs between notes played on ordinary instruments 
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at an interval far beyond that which we have just accepted as the 
limiting interval, and which averages about a minor third. But we 
have supposed the notes pure tones, whereas almost all musical notes 
are really compound, with a number of overtones, usually of the 
harmonic series. Even when the two fundamentals are far beyond 
the dissonance range, some of their partials may come within liiat 
range and give rise to perceptible roughness. - 

Indeed, were all the overtones of the harmonic series present to 
a high order and all in equal strength, a single note would be dis- 
cordant through beats between its own harn^onics. 

Putting down the frequencies of the harmonics and the intervals 
between successive pairs, as in the table below, it is evident that 
after the sixth the intervals are less than a minor third, and there- 
fore the tones will beat with disagreeable frequency. Instruments 
are usually so constructed and excited that the higher partials are 
very weak or altogether absent. The effect of their presence may 
be realised by plucking a piano-string near one end, when the 
higher harmonics are prominent and the note is disagreeably rough. 



Number of Harmonic 

and Freouency Relatire to the 

Fundamental. 


Interval between Successiye Pairs. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Octave. 
Fifth. 
Fourth. 
Major Third. 
Minor Third. 



In briefly discussing some of the musical intervals, we shall 
stop short at the sixth harmonic, assuming that the higher ones 
are too weak to produce any noticeable effect, but that all are 
present up to the sixth. 

Beginning with the octave, let us represent the two funda- 
mentals by minims and their harmonics by crotchets as in Fig. 83. 
The upper note introduces no fresh overtones, and only changes 
the relative intensity of those already present in the lower. 
Hence, probably, the sense of repetition which we have with 
regard to the octave. Hence, also, its smoothness when exactly 
m tune. But if slightly out of tune there will be beating all 
along the series, and so the ear requires, and easily judges of, 
very accurate tuning. 

T&king next the fifth (Fig. 84), only the third harmonic of the 
higher is not included in those of the lower note, but this being 
within dissonaaee range of the fourth and fifth of the lower, there 
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is some roughness about the interval. If the interval is slightly 
out of tune, the second and fourth harmonics of the upper will 
beat with the third and sixth of the lower, and with some in- 
tensity, as the second and third harmonics are usually prominent. 
At tlie same time the npner third harmonic is brought nearer to 
the lower fifth, and so tne dissonance is increased. Hence the 
fifth is an interval which when in tune is not so smooth as the 
octave, and easily becomes ver^ rough when slightly out of tune. 

The fourth, the mtiuor third, and the major sixth are repre- 
sented in Fig. 85 with details of their dissonance and the modes of 




^ 



rto. SS.— Octare with the Hannomcs. 

All tha KmM of th« appor note alraady «zUfc 
tn the lowtr. Taoinf woored b7 dia- 
•ppMnnoa oC b«tto In all theM Mia* 




Fio. 84.— Fifth with the Harmonica. 

The third of the upper note if not in the 
lower, end beats with the fourth and fifth 
of the lower, giTingaomeroaghneas. Tnn* 
ing aeoored by diaappearanoe of beats 
between the upper aeoond and lower third. 

tuning. Since the partials usually decrease in intensity as their 
order rises, it is evidently easier to tune the fifth than the fourth, 
and the fourth than the third or sixth. 

Of course the nature of the instrument greatly aflFects the 
concords. For example, with stopped pipes the even harmonics 
are absent, and the interval of a fourth consequently gains in 
smoothness. 

We have here only briefly indicated the principles of this 
physical aspect of concord and discord. For a full discussion 
of the subject the reader is referred to Helmholtz's great work. 
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Sensations of Tone. A very good account will be found in Sedley 
Taylor's Sound cmd Musk, 

Combination Tones. — When two notes, each separately pure 
and free from overtones, such as those given by forks over reson- 
ance cavities, are sounded together, dissonance still occurs when the 
interval between the two tones is quite wide. Thus an octave of 
two separately pure tones is sensibly rough if loud enough, and 
out of tune, ana even beats may be heard as the tuning approaches 
exactness. The explanation is to be sought in the existence of 
Combination Tones^ or tones existing in neither note separately, 
and only arising when they are sounded together. The most 
easily recognised combination tone is one having a frequency 
equal to the difference of the frequency of the two original 
tones or primaries. It may be heard when two organ-pipes 
or flageolets are blown hard close to the listener, especially 
if his attention is previously directed to the pitch of the 



FOURTH. 



S lower disaonant with S upper. 

5 \ " 

5 If tt n • I* 

V •• „ »» 5 „ 

Aming seenred by disappearance 
of beats between 4 lower and 
S npper. 



MAJOR THIRD. 




4 lower diBsonant with 3 upper. 
6 „ u M 6 ,t 



Tuning secured by disappearance 
of beats between 5 lower and 



MAJOR SIXTH. 



3 lower dissonant with 2 upper. 

6 , 4 r 



Tuning secured by disappearance 
of beats between 5 lower and 
Supper. 



4 upper. 
Fio. 85.— IntenralB of Fourth, Major Third and Major Sixth. 



tone he is to listen for. It is very noticeable, too, when a double 
whistle is blown or when two gongs are struck near together. 
The fact that the frequency of this tone is equal to the frequency 
of the beats formerly led to the supposition that the beats them- 
selves merge into a musical tone. Thus Young ^ says: "When 
the beats of two sounds are too frequent to be heard as distinct 
augmentations of their force, they have the same effect as any 
other impulses which recur in regular succession and produce a 
regular note which has been denominated a grave harmonic.*" 
Now, a tone is ordinarily due to a succession of waves, such that 
the air in the first half of each wave is displaced forwards and the 
pressure is in excess of the normal, while in the second half the 
air is displaced backwards and the pressure is in defect. But 

^ Lectures, xxxiiU p. 391, ed. 1807. 
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each half of a beat consists of a number of alternations of dis- 
placement of the air and excesses and defects of pressure, and in 
each half of the beat the mean displacement of the air is zero 
and the mean pressure normal. There is no reason to suppose 
that mere loudness produces a pressure of the drum of the eai* 
inwards, while faintness allows a relaxation and return outwards ; 
suppositions which would appear to be necessary if beats are to 
produce in the ear a tone of tneir own frequency. 

An entirely different explanation of this and other combination 
tones, requiring no such supposition with regard to beats, has been 
given by Helimioltz. 

This explanation depends on the fact that, with an unsym- 
metrical membrane, such as the drum of the ear, or with a limited 
air cavity subject to large vibrations, the restoring force is not 
proportional to the displacement. As we shall show below, it 
results that a simple harmonic force actii^ on the membrane or 
on the cavity will produce not merely a simple harmonic vibration 
of its own frequency, but a series of harmonic vib^tions givmg 
rise to overtones, which we may term Self-Gombination Tones. 
When two harmonic forces of different frequencies act on the 
membrane or cavity, thev produce vibiutions having frequencies 
equal to the differences of frequencies of the original vibrations or 
their harmonics. These give rise to Diflerence ^mbination Tones, 
the first of which we have already described. There are also 
vibrations having frequencies equsJ to the sums of frequencies 
of the original vibrations or their harmonics. These give rise to 
Summation Oombination Tones. The first summation tone may be 
heard with the harmonium, but not easily with other musical 
instruments. 

Two pure tones, therefore, of frequencies m and w, entering the 
ear, may give rise to any or all of the following tones : — 



m, n . , 
2m, 2n . 


. primaries; 
, . . self-combination tones ; 


m-n • 


. . first difference tone ; 


m + ii 


. first summation tone ; 


2m — n • 


. summation tone of first difference 


m-2n . 


and one primary ; 
. difference tone of first difference 




and the other primary ; 



and so on, the various upper tones evidently being obtainable in 
different ways. The lower combination tones are the most im- 
portant, but they all rise in importance as the original vibrations 
increase, and more than in proportion ; for with the increase in 
amplitude of the vibration of the tympanum, the part of the 
restoring force not proportional to the amplitude comes more and 
more into prominence. 

By using resonators, it is easily shown that these tones are 
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usually formed in the ear of the percipient, and have no appreciable 
external existence. Did a given combination tone exist outside, an 
appropriate resonator held to the ear should reinforce it; but it is 
found that the resonator does not, in general, augment the sound. 

In cei"tain instruments, however, such as the harmonium, or the 
siren as used by Helmholtz, the sound-waves issue immediately on 
their production from or into a confined air space, where the 
vibrations arc so great that the restoring force is no longer pro- 
portional to the displacement, and combination tones result having 
an existence in the external air. These are more easily heard by 
the aid of resonators. 

Riicker and Edser ^ have made an experiment directly proving 
the existence of combination tones in the air, the ear not being 
used at all. The sound from a double siren was directed on to 
a fork of frequency 64, the fork carrying on one prong a mirror 
forming part of a Michelson interferometer. When two notes 
were simultaneously sounded which should have a combination 
tone of frequency 64, the interference bands disappeared, but re- 
appeared when the frequency was slightly different, thus showing 
that the fork was thrown into vibration by resonance to external 
vibration of its own frequency. 

Even in free air combination tones are doubtless produced, 
since the force is not exactly proportional to the displacement, 
but they are quite negligibly small, and need not be taken into 
account. 

To illustrate the effect of combination tones on consonance, it 
will be sufficient here to take the single case of the octave. For 
a fuller discussion we refer the reader to Sensations of Tone or 
S. Taylor^s Sound and Music. Suppose that we have c'=256 
and c =512 sounding together. The first difference tone is 256 
merging with one of the primaries. The first summation tone is 
768, the third harmonic of the lower ; and all the other combina- 
tion tones will fall into the harmonic series. If the second primary 
is out of tune, flat, say, bjr 82 vibrations, the beating of the 
primaries is 224, being outside the dissonance range. But the 
first difference tone has frequency 224, equal to that of the beats, 
and so comes within dissonance range of the lower primary and a 
rou^nessi is perceived. 

General Mechanical Explanation of Combination Tones.^— 
Let us take the case of two reeds of frequencies m and w, mountea 
on a limited air-box and blown by air having an average exces3 of 
pressure P. First, suppose that one reed alone is vibrating with 
amplitude a and that the pressure excess is constant, then we may 
represent the issuing disturbance by — 

Pa sin 2'n'mt, 

1 FhU. Mag,, zxxix. 1895, p. 341. 

2 Senaatums of Tone, 1875, App. XVI. A rather fnUer account of the produc- 
tion of Combination Tones will be found in *' Acoustics," Encye. Brit., 10th ed., 
zxv. p. 56. 
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taking it as projportional to the pressure excess and to the ampli- 
tude of the reed. But the mere fact that the reed is vibrating 
affects the pressure excess with a periodicity, and we may, at any 
rate with nearer exactness, represent it by — 

P{l + 68in(2inii/ + €)}. 

The issuing vibration is, therefore, to be taken as 

Pa sin 2irmt{l + 6 sin (2irmt + c)} 

p r 
» Pfl sin 2irm/ — s~<5®s (^vmi + c), 

Pa6co8c 
+ —2— 

The octave is present, therefore, as well as the fundamental tone. 

Correcting the pressure by introducing a term corresponding to 
this octave, we should obtain the next harmonic, and so on, giving 
the series which we have called self-combination tones. 

Suppose now that the second reed is sounding at the same time. 
Negledan^ the variation in the pressure due to the first reed, we 
may put uiat due to the second i 



P{l+csin(2inrf + iy)}. 

The issuing vibration will therefore be 

Pa sin 2imU{ 1 + c sin (2irn/ + 17)} 

Pac 
-= Pa sin 2irm/ + -^ cos {2ir(m-«)< + iy}, 

- -^ co8{2fl<m + »> + fj}, 

which gives the first difference and first summation tones. Re- 
correcting the pressure for these tones, we should obtain tones of 
the second order, and so on. 

This investigation, of course, does not pretend to completeness, 
but it serves to give a correct general idea of the mode in which 
the combination tones are produced. 

We may also give a rough general account of their production 
in the ear. Let us suppose that a single powerful tone reaches 
the ear. We may regard the alternations of pressure which it 
produces against the drum as giving a strictly harmonic force. 
Now if the vibration of the drum were also strictly harmonic, the 
total force, external pressure + internal restoring force, must also 
be harmonic. Since the external pressure is harmonic, this would 
imply that the internal restoring force is harmonic, and therefore 
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proportional to the displacement. But the want of symmetry of 
the drum and Its mode of attachment to the ossicles renders this 
impossible. In other words, the displacement due to a simple 
harmonic external force cannot itself be a simple harmonic. In 
fact, a term in the force proportional to the square of the displace- 
ment becomes more importcmt as the displacement increases, and 
Srobably this tends to flatten the curve in the time-displacement 
iagram. The displacement curve, though not simply narmonic, 
is nevertheless truly periodic in the time of the external vibration, 
and may therefore, by Fourier^s theorem, be resolved into a series 
of strictly simple harmonics, having periods once, twice, thrice, 
&c., the period of the fundamental. Thus we get the self-combina- 
tion tones. The first of these, the octave, is sometimes heard 
when a tuning-fork, very sharply struck, is held over a cavity so 
as to give a very loud note. 

AVhen two notes reach the ear, since the elasticity or the 
restoring force per unit displacement is not constant, but varies 
with the displacement, each note has, as it were, to make use of 
an elasticity rendered periodic by the other note ; and so we may 
expect to find an efiect similar to that with two reeds, where each 
is blown by a pressure rendered periodic by the other. That is, 
we may expect to find summation and difierence combination tones 
in addition to the self-combination tones. 

Our knowledge of the physical concomitants of concord and 
discord, of which this chapter contains a very brief account, is 
almost entirely due to Helmholtz. His conclusions are now almost 
universally accepted, and even the experimental evidence urged 
against them seems, on further examination, only more fully to 
confirm them. 
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Adair^ experiment by^ on velocity 

of sound waves in water^ 30. 
Air^ velocity of longitudinal waves 

in, 16 ; velocitv of sound in dry, 

at 0* C, 22 ; vibration of, in pipM, 

99. 
Ammonia, velocity of sound in, 28. 
Amplitude of a sine curve, 64; of 

waves just audible, 118. 
Ascending node, 64. 
Audibility, amplitude of waves just 

audible, 118 ; limits of frequency 

for, 50. 
Axis of periodic curve, 63. 



B. 

Babrett's sensitive flame, 140. 

Beating- reed, 112. 

Beats, 7, 149 ; between harmonics, 

162. 
Bell, vibration of, 131. 
Bell, C, his experiments on sensitive 

water-jets, 144. 
Boys, vibration at end of organ pipe, 

118. 
Bravais, experiments by, on sound 

velocity, 25. 



C. 

Caoniard de la Tour, siren of, 37* 
C;irbon dioxide^ velocity of sound in, 

28. 
('hladni's figures, 129. 
Clarke, experiments by, on frequency, 

43. 
Colladon, experiments by, on velocity 

of sound in water, 30. 
Combination tones, 155-158. 
Comma, 66. 

Concenti^ation of sound by lens, 6. 
Concord, 151. 



leo 



Crova's disc, 2. 

Curve, axis of periodic, 63; har- 
monic, 63 ; harmonic of tiie, 67 ; 
of sines, 63 ; periodic, 63. 

Curves drawn by a harmonograph, 



Derham, experiments by, on in- 
fluence of wind on velocity of 
sound, 23. 

Descending node, 64. 

Diatonic soile, 53. 

Difference combination tones, 155. 

Diffraction, 4, 148. 

Discord, 151. 

Displacement curves of waves, 13; 
diagram for longitudinal waves, 12. 

Donkin, harmonograph, 74. 

Doppler's principle, 48. 

Dynamical similarity, principle of. 
119. 



Ear, probable existence of resonators 

in, 6a 
Echo, 6, 31^33. 
Edison's phonograph, 71. 
Epoch of sine curve, 64. 



F. 

Flat, 56. 

Fog, influence of, on sound, 35. 

Forced vibration, 60, 62. 

Fourier's theorem, 66. 

Free reed, 112. 

Frequencies, inharmonic, 70. 

Frequency of sound, 8 ; experiment 

of M'Leod and Clarke on, 43; 

graphic method of determining, 

40; Rayleigh's method, 45; strobo- 

scopic method, 43. 
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Fundamental note and harmonics of 

stringy 82. 
Fundamental tone^ 85. 

G. 

Geyeb's singing flame, 140. 

Govi*s sensitive flame, 141. 

Graphic method of determining fre- 
quency, 40; of recording vibra- 
tions, 71-79. 

H. 

Harmonic curve, 63. 

Harmonic of periodic curve, 67. 

Harmonic curves, superposition of, 66. 

Harmonics, beats between, 152 ; co- 
existence of, in the note of a string, 
84 ; detection of, by resonators, 68 ; 
of a string, 82, 85 ; overtones not 
always, 91 ; superposition of small 
harmonic vibrations, 89. 

Harmonograph, 74. 

Heat, sound vibrations due to, 134- 
142. 

Helmholtz (v.), resonator of, 68 ; 
vowels, 70 ; vibration microscope, 
78 ; combination tones, 156. 

Hydrogen, singing flame, 135 ; velo- 
city of sound in, 28. 



I. 



Inharmonic overtures, 70, 91. 
Intensity, influence of, on sound 

velocity, 18, 29. 
Interference, 4, 5, 7, 147. 



K. 

Kaleidophone, 75 ; figures, 76. 
Koenig's manometric flames, 46. 
Krakatoa, velocity of sound waves 

from, 29. 
Kundt's dust -tube method, 115; 

his experiments on pressure in 

sounding pipes, 117. 



Lapijlce's correction of Newton's 
value for velocity of sound, 19. 

Larynx, 113, 114. 

Liquids, vibration of,j in sounding 
pipes, 120. 



Lissajous' figures, 77; method of 

comparing forks, 47. 
Loops, 82, 101. 
Loudness of sound, 8. 



Manometric flames, Koenig's, 46. 

Martin, experiments on sound velo- 
city, 25. 

M^Leod, experiments of, on fre- 
quency, 43. 

Melde, experiments by, on strings, 
83. 

Membranes, vibrations of, 132. 

Moll, experiments on sound velo- 
city, 25. 

Motion, influence of, on pitch, 48. 

Musical sand, 144. 

Musical scale, 51. 

Musical sound, quality of, 69. 

Myrbeck, experiments by, on sound 
velocity, 25. 



N. 

Newton's value of velocity of sound, 

18. 
Nitrogen, velocity of sound in, 28. 
Node on sine curve, ascending, 64 ; 

descending, 64. 
Nodes, on strings, 82 ; in pipes, 101. 
Noise, 15. 
Note, 69, 85; frequency and pitch 

of, 36-57. 



Organ pipes, 109-112. 

Overtones, 70, 85, 152 ; not always 
harmonics, 70, 91 ; of a pipe closed 
at one end, 102 ; of a pipe open 
at both ends, 103. 



Pandean pipes, 108. 
Partials, upper, 70, 85. 
Particle velocity and pressure 

Period, 63. 
Periodic curve, 63. 
Phase of sine curve, 64, 
Phonograph, Edison's, 71-73. 
L 
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Pipes as musical instruments^ 108; 
Kundt's experiments on pressure 
in sounding, 117; organ, 100- 
112; Pandean, 106; velocity of 
sound in, 114-120. 

Pipes closed at one end, sounds from, 
09-103. 

Pipes open at both ends, overtones 
of, 103 ; vibrations of air in, 104. 

Pitch of sound, 8 ; alteration of, by 
motion, and Doppler's principle, 
48; methods of determining, 36-48. 

Plates, vibration of, 129-131. 

Pressure curve of waves, 13. 

Pressure excess and particle velocity^ 
17. 

Q. 

Quality of sound, 10, 68^ 



R. 

Radiophone, 141. 

Rayleigh, Lord, his experiments on 
amplitudes of waves just audible, 
118 ; his method of determining 

Euency of sound, 45 ; whispering 
eries, 33; maintenance of vi- 
ious, 135 ; instability of jets^ 

141. 
Reeds, 112-114. 
Reflection of sound, 6, 31-33; of 

waves against a yielding wall, 

106 ; at a rigid wall, 105. 
Refraction of sound, 6, 33-35. 
Regnault, experiments on sound 

velocity, 26. 
Resonance, 58-^ ; principle of, 58. 
Resonators, 68 ; of ear, 68. 
Reynolds on sound refraction, 34. 
Rijke*8 sounding tube, 139. 
Rods, longitudinal vibration of, 

121-126; torsional vibrations of, 

126 ; transversal vibrations of^ 

126-129. 



Sand, musical, 144. 
Savart's toothed wheels, 36. 
Scheibler's tonometer, 39. 
Seebeck's siren, 36. 
Self-combination tones, 155. 
Sensitive flames, 142; water jets 

142. 
Sharp, 55. 



Sines, curve of, 63. 

Singing bulb, 141. 

Siren, Cagniard de la Tour's, 37; 
cardboard, 8 ; Seebeck's, 36. 

Solids, velocity of sound in, 30. 

Sonometer, experiments with the, 
80. 

Sound, characteristics of, 5; con- 
centration of, bv lens, 6; fre- 
quency of, 8; loudness of, 8; 
material medium necessary for, 
5 ; meaning of term, 1 ; origin 
of, 1 ; passage of, through air, 
5 ; through solid objects, 5 ; 
through water, 6 ; pitch of, 8 ; 
quality of, 10 ; reflection of, 6, 
31-33; refraction of, 6, 33-35; 
velocity of, 5, 6-31 ; vibrations, 
the usual source of, 1. 

Sound-sensations, characteristics of, 
8. 

Sound-waves in air from vibrating 
plate, interference of, 146; longi- 
tudinal, 10. 

Sounding-tube, Rijke's, 139. 

Stampfer, experiments by, on sound 
velocity, 25. 

Stationary waves, 98. 

Stone, experiments by, on sound 
velocity, 25. 

String, harmonics of a, 82. 

Stringed instruments, 80. 

Strings, experiments by Melde on, 
83 ; velocity of waves in stretched, 
93-95 ; vibration of stretched, 
80-98. 

Stroboscopic methods of determining 
frequency, 41. 

Sturm, experiments by, on velocity 
of sound in water, 30. 

Summation combination tones, 
156. 



Temperament, 57. 

Temperature, influence of, on refrac- 
tion of sound, 21, 25 ; on tuning- 
forks, 128 ; on velocity of sound, 
21, 25. 

Threlfall, experiments by, on velocity 
of sound waves in water, 30. 

Tone, 69, 85 ; number of waves giving 
sensation of, 51. 

Tones, combination, 155, 156; simple, 

6a 

Tonometer, Scheibler's, 39. 
Trevelyan's rocking bar, 134. 
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Tuning-forks^ electric maintenance 
of^ 40 ; influence of temperature 
on, 128. 



V. 

Van Beck, his experiments on sound 
velocity, 26. 

Vautier, experiments by, on sound 
velocity, 29. 

Velocity curve of waves, 13. 

Velocity of sound, 6, 16-31 ; effect 
of temperature on, 21 ; influence 
of wind on, 23; of sounds in 
pipes, 114 - 120 ; waves in a 
stretched string, 93. 

Vibrations due to heat, 134r-142 ; 
forced, 60 ; of air in pipes, 104 ; 
of plates, 129-131; of rods, 
121-129. 

Vibration microscope, 77-79. 

Vibrations, analysis of, 63-79 ; com- 
position of, at right angles, 74; 
of bells, 131 ; of liquids in 
sounding pipes, 120 ; of mem- 
branes, 132 ; of stretched strings 
or wires, 30 ; transverse, 85-98. 



Violle, experiments by, on sound 
velocity, 29. 



W. 

Water, velocity of sound in, 21, 22, 
30. 

Water-jets, sensitive, 142. 

Water-waves, reflection of, 4 ; re- 
fraction of, 4. 

Wave-length, 14. 

Waves, amplitude of, 3 ; charac- 
teristics of, 3 ; displacement curve 
of, 13, 17 ; displacement diagram 
for, 12; longitudinal, 10, 16; 
number of, giving sensation of 
tone, 51 ; of open organ pipes, 14 ; 
of tuning-fork, 14 ; of violin, 14 ; 
pressure curve of, 13; reflection 
of, 97; against a yielding wall, 
106 ; at a ripd wall, 106 ; station- 
ary, 97, 98 ; superposition of, ^ 
145-168; in a stretched string, 
96; transversal, 10. 

Whispering galleries, 32. 

Wind, influence of, on velocity of 
sound, 23, 33. 
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The Principles and Practice of 
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Worm by BRTAN DONKIN, ILInstX.E. , ILInstMeeltE., fte. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional 

Illttitimtiona. Laige 8vo, Handsome Cloth. [At Press, 

GAS, OIU AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Pnetleal Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 
without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mbch.E. 

OansAL CoNTBMTS.— Uas Engines:— Genend Description—History and Develop 
■«at— British, French, and Gennan Gas Engines — Gas Production for Motive Power— 
Thacty d the Gas Engine — Chemical Conmosition of Gas in Gas Engines— Utilisation of 
Heat— Bsmlosioa and Combiistion. Oil Hotort :— History and Deyelopment— Various 
lypes— Fncstman's and other Oil Engines. Hot-AiP Bngmes :— History and Develop- 
■Mofe— Various Types: Stirling's, Ericsson's, ftc., ftc. 
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In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 258. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 
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With many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 

Boilers, as to the Heatingr Value of Fuels, &e., with 

Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Sufirsrestions for the Testingr of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents. — Classification of different Types of Boilers — 
425 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers ¥^th their Heat Efficiencies 
shown m Fifty Tables— Fire Grates of Various Types — Mechanical Stokers — 
Combustion of Fuel in Boilers — Transmission of Heat through Boiler Plates, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
&C. — Smoke and its Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilers — 
Marine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trials and Conclusions — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, 
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Thbd EDiTiOEr, Revised and Enlarged. Podtet-Sixe, Leather, 12<. M.; also Larger Site /or 
Offiu Use, Cloth, 12*. 6d. 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A HAin>BooK or Kulbs, FoRMULifi, Tables, &,o,, bblative to Matebial, 

SOANTUNGS, AND PbESSUBES, SAFETY VaLYES, SpBINOS, 

Fittings and Mountings, &a 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS, 

AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M. Inst.O.E., F.E.RN., 

Late Bngineer Surveyor-ln-Ohief to the Board of Trade. 

*^* To THE Second and Thibd Editions many New Tables for Pbessdkb, 
up to 200 Lbs. per Square Inch have been added. 

**Thi most yalvablb wokk on Boilers published in England."— <SM|9>im(7 World. 

Oontains an Enokmoiw Quantity of Information arrranged in a very convenient form. . . . 
A MOST VBSVUL voLUHB . . . supplying information to be had nowhere else."— 2%e Engineer. 



Fourth Impression, Large Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 68. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE: 

A Handbook for En^neers and Officers in the Royal Navy 

and Mercantile Marine, Includingr the Management 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, 

Engineer, K.N., A.M.I.C.E., Instructor in Applied Mechanics at the Boyal Nayal 
College, Greenwich. 

Con^MtJ.— General Description of Marine Machinery.— The Conditions of Service and 
Duties of Engineers of the Boyal Navy.— Entry and Oonditions of Service of Engineers of 
the Leading S.S. Companies.— Baising Steam— Duties of a Steaming Watoh (m Engines 
and Boilers.— Shutting off Steam.— Harbour Duties and Watches — Adjustments and 
Bepairs of Enginea— Preservation and liepairs of **Tank" Boilers.— The Hull and its 
Fittings.— Oleaningand Paintine Machinery — Beciprocating Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatio Feed- water Beguiatora — Evaporators. — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic Machinery.— Air^ompressing Pumps.— Befrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of water-Tube Boilers.— Bendations for 
Entry of Assistant Engineers, B.N.— Questions given in Examinations for Promotion of 
Engineers, B.N.— Begulations respecting Board of Trade Examinations for Engineers, Ac. 

" The contents oahnot fad. to sb afpbbgiatbd."— TTte Steamship. 

" This YBBY USEFUL BOOK. . . . ILLUSTRATIONS 0X0 Of GSBAT IMPOBTANOB in a WOrk 

of this kind, and it is satisfactory to find that spboial attbntiom has been given in this 
Twaf%QX.^— Engineers' Oazette. 



In Crown 8vo, extra, toith Numerous IllustrcUions, [Shortly^ 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-Book on the Theory, Design, ConBtmction, 
and Testing of Internal Combustion Engines without Boiler. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

By Prof. W. H. WATKINSON, Whit. Son., M.Inst.Mkoh JL, 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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30 OHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SioOHD Edition, Raviied. With nnmeroiu Plates rednoed from 
Worldng Dnwingt and 280 lUnstratioiia in the Text 21b. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERINGS 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Bollden, 

Desifirners and Draugrhtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

BT 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.CE. 

With a Section on Amerioan and Continental Engines. 

Bt albert p. RAVENSHEAR, B.8c., 

Of Hit Majesty's Patent Office. 
00iiMiil«. ~ Historieal Introdnotion. 1768-1868. ~ Slodern LooomotlTee : Simple.— 
Modern Looomotives: Oompoond.- Frimuy Consideration in Locomottve Deeiign.— 
Cylinders, Steam Oheets, and Staffing Boxes.— Pistons, Piston Bods, Orossheads, and 
Sude Bars.— Gonnecting and Coupling Bods.— Wheels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Homblooks, 
and Bearing Springs.— BalancinK.—ValTe Gear.— SUde ValTOs and Valve Gear Details.— 
Framing, Bogies and Axle Tmoks, Badial Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox, Blast Pipe, 
Firebox Fittimgs.— Boiler Mountings.- Tenders.- Bailway Brakes.- Labricatian.—Con- 
enmption of Fuel, Eyaporation and Engine i^fficiency.— American Locomotiyea.— <;on- 
tinental Looomotiyes.— Bepairs, Banning, Inspection, and Benewals.— Three Appendices. 



» Likely to remain for many years the STian>AU> Woax for those wishing to learn 
Design.**— Jinffiiieer. 

** A most interesting and yaluable addition to the bibliography of the Locomotiye."— 
RaOwaw OfMal Oeuette. 

** we recommend the book as thobodohlt PBAoncAi. in its character, and muxnro a 
piiAoa IN AHT ooLLscnoM of . . . works ou Locomotivo Engineering.**- i2ai/iMiy JToM. 

"The work oovtaxhs all that oah bs lkabmt from a book upon such a subject. It 
will at once rank as thb stasbabo work cpov this mpoBTAirr bubjbot.*'— JZallway Magasinu, 



In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth, With Plates and Illtutrationa, 16s. 

' AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Bt WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inst.O.R, 

Late Deputy-Manager, North- Western Railway, India. 
Contend.— Discussion of the Term ''Li^ht Railways. ''—English Railways, 
Rates, and Farmers. — Lijg^ht Railways m Belgimn, France, Italy, other 
European Gonntries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland. —Roaa Trans- 
port as an altemative. — The Light Railways Act, 1896. — The Question of 
Gapge.— Construction and Working. — Locomotives and RoUing-Stcck.— Light 
Railways in England, Scotland, and Wales. — Appendices and Index. 

"Mr. W. H. Oole has brought together ... a labgb amount of VAruABLs nfroBMA- 
TiON . . . hitherto practically inaccessible to the ordinary reader.**— TYmes. 

** Will remain, for some time yet a Stahdabd Wobx in everything relating to Light 
Railways.**— £fi(^fi«er. 

** liie author has extended practical experience that makes the book lucid and usefuL 
It IsxzGXXDiifaLT well done.'*— ^n^rineen'n^. 

** The whole subject is bxhaustivblt and pbactigallt considered. The work can be 
oordially recommended as nmsPBiirsABLX to those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate future.*'— iZaiJiKiy OffieicU Gazette. 

" Thxbx oould be no bbttbb book of first reference on its subject All classe» of 
Engineers will welcome its appearance."— £teot«m/in 

lONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, 8TRANIX 
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BNQINEERINO AND ME0HANW8. 31 

Third Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, ^ith Numerovs 
Illu8tr(Uion8, Price 88. 6d, 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

INCLUDING THE CORLISS VALVE AND 
TRIP GEARS. 

BY 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

'* Conau ezplftnatioiiB illurtrated by 116 tbbt clbae diaorahs and drawings and 4 foldlnf 
platea . . . tnebookfalfllaaTALVABLBftinction."— ^(Aeiuettm. 

" Mb. Hubst's TALVB8 and taltb-obaiuko will proTe a very Taluable aid, and tend to the 
prodaotion of Engines of BOiBBTiviG DiBiON and BcoHOHiCALwo&Kino. . . . Will be largely 
Bonght after by Stndents and Designers."— ilfarwf« Bngiiuer. 

** Usxrui. and thobodqhlt praoticai.. Will undonbtedlv be found of qrxat yalux to 
all oonoemad with the design of Valve-gearing."— i/ecAantea/ World. 

"■ Almost ETBBY TTPs of VALVB and its gearing is clearly set forth, and illustrated in 
■uoh a way as to be sbadilt undbbstood and fkaotioallt applied by either the Engineer, 
Draughtsman, or Student . . . Should proTe both useful and valuable to all Engineers 
eeeldng for bsuablb and oleab information on the subject. Its moderate price brings it 
within the reach of tJL^^lndtutriet and Iron. 

** Mr. HuBST*8 work is AnioBABLT suited to the needs of the practical meohania . . . 
It is free from any elaborate theoretical discussions^ and the explanations of the varioiis 
types of valve-gear are accompanied by diagrams which render them basilt uhdbbstood.** 
— J%« ScientiAc American. 

Hints on Steam Engine Design and Construotlon. By Chasles 
HuBST, "Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." In Paper Boards, 
8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Contents.— I. Steam Pipes.— XL Valves.— III. Cylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
den8er8.-V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafte and Pedestals.— VIL Valve Gear.— VIIL 
Lubrication.— IX. Miscellaneous Details —Index. 

** A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess."— 77^ Model 
Engineer. 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technicai and A Hied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst.M.E., 

Technical Assistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 

in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, E.C. 
"Cannot fail to prove pitictically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed . "—Scotsman. 



Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 

Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 

Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

'* The Electrical Price-Book rkmovbs all mvstkky about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the kxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be 6iscovertd,**—Arc^tect. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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32 CHARLES QRLFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8vo, Haadaome Cloth. With Dliutrations, Tables, &c. 2l8. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THB 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.I.O., F.O.S., 

Chemlit to the Midland Railway Company, 
AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 

Chief Locomotive Superintendent, Midland Railway Company. 

CONTBNTS.— I. Friction of BolidB.-<II. Liquid Friction or VisooBity, and Flaatic 
friction.— IIL Superficial Tension.— IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— v. Lubricants, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— VI. Physical Prmierties and Methods of 
Examination of Lubricants.— VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Bxamixiation 
of Lubricants.— VIIL The Systematic Testing of Lubricants by Phirsical and Chemical 
Methods.- IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and LubricatioD 
of Bearings.— XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— Index. 

" Destined to become a OLAfiSio on the subject."— /nduftriM aryi Iron. 

' Contains practically all that is known on the subject Deserves the caretnl 
attention of all Engineers."- Aatfirai/ Official Guide. 



Fourth Editiok. VeryfuUy lUtistrated, Ololhf 48. M.* 

STEAM - BOILERS! 

THBIB DEFECTS, MANAaEMENT, AND OONSTBTTOTION. 
By R D. MUNRO, 

Chi^ Engineer of the Scottish Boiler Inturanee and Engine Inepeetion Companj. 

Gbkkral Contents.— I. Explosions caused (i) by Overheating of Plates— (a) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or External— -^4) By 
Defective Design and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staymg ; Strength of Rivetted Joints ; Factor of Safety)— II. Construction of 
Vkrtical Boilers: Shells— Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes— Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaning — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers — ^Table of Rivetted Joints — Specifications and Drawings of 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (fi) soo lbs. per square inch respectively. 

'* A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C<>//. Guardian. 

" The book is very useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineers."— 
Bngift^er. 

Bt the samb Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price 3s. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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ENOINEEBINQ AND MECHANI08. 33 

In Crown Svo^ Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 
Illustrations* 5^. net, 

EMERY GRINDING MAGHINERT. 

A Text-Booh of Workshop Practice in General Tool Grinding, 

and the Design, Construction, ana Application 

of the Machines Emoloyed. 

BY 

R. B. HODGSON, A.M. Inst. Mech.E., 

Author of "Machines and Tools Employee* in the Working of Sheet Metals." 
Introduction.— Tool Grinding.-— Emery Wheels.— Mounting Emery Wheels. 
— Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding. — Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. — Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — I*ress. — Tool Grinding. — Lathe 
Centre Grinder. — Polishing.— Index. 

Deals practically with every phase of his subject." — Ironmonger 
" Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
machinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Ghent. Trade loumal. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21/. 

TRAVERSE TABLES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angrle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

*»• Published with the Concurrence of the Surveyors- General for New South 
Wales and Victoria, 

"Those who have experience in exact Survbv-work will best know how to appxedate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computations 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this by kbfbrbncb to but Ons Table, in place of tbe usual Fifteen 
minute computations required. This alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of such 
assistance pbw knowing op their publication will remain without them." 

—Engineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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34 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN A 00*8 PUBL1GATI0N8. 

WOBKS BY 
ANDREW J AMIESON, MJnst.C.K, M.I.E.E^ F.R.S.E., 

F^rmtrfy Printer cf Electrieal Engifueringt Tk€ Glasgtrm and Wtst of Scotland 
Ttchnical CoUoqt, 



PB0FE8S0B JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

2n Large Crmm 82/0. Fully IllustraUd. 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive 
ExaminatioiUi With over ycx) pp., over 350 Illustrations, 10 Folding 
Plates, and very numerous Examination Papers. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised throughout. los. 6d. 

** Pi t rf a u o r Jamieson laacuutes the reader by his clkarniss or concbption and 
tmPUCiTY OP BXPKKSSION. HU treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.**—^ tkemmm, 

" The Bbst Book yet published for the use of Students."— ^«!f»M»r. 

MAGNETISM AND ELEGTRICITT. For Advanced and 

'* Honours '' Students. By Prof Jamieson, assisted by David Robertson, 
B.Sc, Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College, Bristol. \Skortly. 

APPUED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I., with 540 pages, 300 Illustrations, and 
540 Examination Questions : The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Friction; Gearing, &c. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputation of the Author."— /'y<zr^. Engineer. 

VoL II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with 608 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations, and copious Examination Questions : Motion and Energy; 
Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 

"Wbll and luodly WRiTTBN."— ?**# Engineer. 

*«* Each of the above volumes is complete in itself ^ and sold separately. 



PBOFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORT MANUALS 

Crown ivo. With IJlustnUitus and Sxamtnation Paftrs, 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. Tenth Edition, Revised. 3/6. 

" Should be in the hands of bysry engineering apprentice.*' — Practical Engineer* 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Manual 

of). For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

" A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK . . . The diagrams are an important feature."— %S'fA^/MMMi!rr. 
" A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book. PRACTICAL and cicar.**— JVi«/«f». 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First- Year Students. Sixth Edition, 

Revised. 3/6. 
"The work has very high qualities, which may be condensed into the one word 
* CLEAR.' **— Science and A ri. 

In Preparation. 300 pages. Crown Svo. Profusely Illustrated, 

MODERN Electric Tramway Traction: 

A Text-Book of Present-Day Practice. 

Vw the Use of Electrical Enaineering Students and those interested in Eleetrie 
Transmission of Power, 

By Prof. ANDREW JAMIESON. 



i POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Seventeenth 
Edition. [See p. 49. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & G0„ LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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BNOINEBRINa AND ME0HANI08. 35 

WORKS BY 

f. J. MAGQUORN RANKINE, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Lat9 Reglua Profeaaor of dull Engineering In the Unlueralty of Qitugow. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED BY 

W. J. MIL LAB, C.E., 

Late Secretary to the Institute of Engineers and Shlpbuiiders In Seotland. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Oomprising the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Stmotures, Mechanism, and Machines. With Nnmerons Diagrams 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Seventeenth Edition. 128. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &o. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Twenty-Second Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the Ceometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, &o. Illustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Seventh Edition. 128. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

^ith a Section on Gas, Oil, and Air Ekoixes, by Bryan Donein, 
M.Inst. C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

lONDON: GHA&IE8 GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND^ 
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36 CHARLES QRIFFIN A 00.*8 PUBLICATIONS, 

?MOW. Rankinb's Works— (CWi/^MtM^). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

For Arohiteoti, Bnildert, Engineers, Ponndera, Meohanioi, Shipbnilden, 
Surveyors, fto. With Appendix for the ose of Elsotbioal ENOiKXiBa. 
By Professor Jamibson, F.R.S.E. Seventh Edition. lOs. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A Praotical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanios. B> 
Professor Rankine and E. F. Bambeb, G.E. With Numerous Illus 
trations. Grown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. Qs. 

%* The '^UmoHAMiOAL Tbzt-Book" imm dmiffned bp Professor BAimsB at am Imo- 
ooonoa to the afrovc Seriee of Manuals. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Qoth, 31s. 6d 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, &o. 

With Memoir by Professor Tapp, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millar, O.B. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No more enduruig Memorial of Professor Rankine could be devised than the publica- 
lion of these papers in an accessible form. . . . The Collection is most valuable oo 
account of die nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his anal3rsis. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work m the same department published 
tn our iam9.'*''ArchiUct. 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantmople) : 

THE MECHANICS GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Artizans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Use. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Crown 8to. Cloth, 7/6. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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SNGINBBRING AND MBOHANI08. 37 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, With 60 Plates ana 
Numerous Illustrations » Handsome Cloth. 34s, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 

FBLLOW OP KINgTs COLLBGB, LONDON ; PROr. EMERITUS OP CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
king's COLLBGB, etc., ETC. 

Contents — Discharee through Orifices.— Flow of Water through Pipes.— Accumulators. 
—Presses and Lifts.— Hoists.— Rams.— Hydraulic Engines.— Pumping Engines.— Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching, 
Shearing, and Flangine Machines.— Cranes.— Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters.— Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c.— Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges, Dock 
Gates, Wheels ,and Turbines.— Shields. — Various Systems and Power Installations' — 
Meters, &c— Index. 

" A Book of great Professional Usefulness."— /riMk 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Frontiapieoe^ several Plates, 
and over 250 Illustrations, 21 «. 

THE PBIHCIPLES AHD CONSTRUCTION OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical lUnstrations of Engines and Pumps applied to Mikino, 

Town Water Supply, Drainage of Lands, &c., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

HemlMr of the Institntloii of Civil Engineers, Member of the Instttation of 
Mechanical Engineers, F.G.S., Sco. 

CJontents —Early History of Pumping En^ea— Steam Pumping Engine*— 
Pumps and Pump Valves — General !rrinciples of Non-Botatiye Pumping 
Engines — The Cornish Engine, Simple and Compound — Types of Mining 
Engines — Pit Work— Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — Valve Gears of Pumping Engines — Water Pressure PumpingEngines 
—Water Works En^es — Pumping Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping 
Machinery — Centrifugal and other Liow-Lift Pumps — Hydraulic Bams, 
Pumping Mains, &c.— Index. 

"By tiie *one English Engineer who probably knows more about Pomplng Machinery 

than ANT OTHBB.* ... A VOLTTKE SXOOXDnrO THK BB8ULT8 OF LONG XXPBBISXrOB AHD 

flTDDT."— 2%< Engineer. 

u Undoubtedly THE best ahd most pbaotigal tbbatisx on Pumping Machinery that has 
TST BBXH TUBUSBSD.''— Mining JoumaL 

•JOHDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STR^Np .., ... 
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Moitai 890, Hamiaom9 &9U1. With numerous lliuatntiona antl Tables. 26s. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.CB., F.R.S., M.P., 

OnOHT or THB IMFBRIAL OKDKSS OF ST. STANILAUS OP RUSSIA ; HtANCIS JOSEPH OW 

AUSTRIA; MXDJIDIK OW TURKBV ; AND RISING SUN OP JAPAN; VICB- 

PRRSIDBNT OP TMK INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTS. 

In order to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, whether si 
hosM or abroad, the Methods of Calculatioii introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnbs. Mr. Gray, 
M. RxBCH, M. Daymard, and Mr. Bbnjamin, are all given separately, illustrated bj 
Tables and worked-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrauns, and is 
Qhitfrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all descriptioiis. 

" Sir Edward Rebd's ' Stability op Ships ' is inyaluablb. The Naval ARCHiracT 
will find brought togetner and readv to his hand, a mass of information which he would other- 
wise have to seek in an almost en<Uess variety of publicatkms, and some of which he would 
possaUy not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— S^m«w>I»>. 



THE DESIGN AND OONSTBX70TION OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Biles, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [In PreparatUm, 



Third Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. i8s. net 

STEEL SHI PS: 

THEIB CONSTBUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers, 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF "know YOUR OWN SHIP." 

Contents. —I. Manufacture of Cast Iron. Wrought Iron, and Steel. — Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strength, Tests, &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in making choice of Tvpe of V esseL — ^Framing 
of Ships. IV. Strains experienced by Ships.— Methods of Computing ana 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Types 01 Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c. — ^Rivets and Rivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls- of 
Ships. — Cement, Paint, &c.— Index. 

'* So ihorouffh and well written is every chapter in the book that it Is dimcolt to select 
anv Of them as being worthy of exceptional praise. Altogether, the work is excellent, and 
will prove of great valne to those for whom it is intended."— 7'A« Engineer. 

"Mr. Walton has written for the profeBsion of which he is an ornament His work 
will be read and appreciated, no doubt, by every M.LN.A., And with great benefit by the 
majority of them.^— /ournaJ ofCommeree. 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
See p. 27. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND, 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited bt EDW. BLACKMORE, 

Master Mariner, First Glass Trinity House Certificate, Assoc. Inst. N.A. ; 

And Wbitibn, mainlt, by Sailors for Sailobs. 



"This adiorablb sbrbbs."— Fairptoy. **A tbbt usbful sbbibs."— ^oeiwv. 

"Thevolumes of Mbssrs. Griffin's Natttioal Sbribs may well and profitably be 
road by all interested In our national maritime PRoaRBSS."— IforitM Engineer. 

"Eybrt Ship should have the wholb Sbribs as a Bbfbrbnob Librart. HAbd- 
BOMBLT BOUND, OLBARLY PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED."— Ziverpool Joum. of Ccmmaroe. 

The British Mercantile Marine : An Historical Sketch of its Biae 
and Development. By the Editor, Gaft. Blaoemorb. 8s. 6d. 
" Captain Blackmore's splendid book . . . contains paragraphs on every point 
of Interest to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pages of this book are thb MOST YAliU- 
ABLB to the sea captain that have bvbr been oompilbd."— if «reftant Serviee Rtview. 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barker, Master Mariner, 
T.B.S.K, F.B.a.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Frontispiece. 
Third Edition, Thoroughly Bevised, Enlarged, and Be-set. With additional 
Illustrations. 6s. 
"This admirable manual, by Caft. Wilson Barker, of the 'Worcester,' seems 

to US PBRFBOTLT DESIGNED. "—A thevuewn. 

Know Tour Own Ship : a Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By THOS. Walton, Naval Architect 
With numerous Illustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Seventh Edition. 78. 6d. 
" Mr. WALTON'S book will be found vert useful."— TAe Engineer. 

Navlflratlon : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkbr 

and William Allinoham. Second Edition, Revised. Ss. 6d. 
"Prboibblt the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Candidates will find it inyaluablb."— i>und06 Advertiger. 

Marine Meteorology: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WiLUAM ALLINOHAM, Vint Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department 
With Illustrations, Maps, and IHagrams, and faetimile reproduction of log page. 

7s. 6d. 

" Quite the best publication on this BubjeGt."Shipping Ouzette. 



Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab» 

C.B. Second Edition, Eevised. 2s. 

<( Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— ITarins Engineer, 

Practical Mechanics : . Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By Thos. Maokenzib, Master iuriner, T.R.A.S. Second Edition, Bevlsed. 8s. 6d. 
" Well worth the money . . . bxcbbdinglt bxlpvvi."— Shipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Youns Sailor, &c. By Rich. G. Buck, of the 
Ihames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. " Worcester." Second Edition, Bevised. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
''This BMINBNTLT PRACTICAL and reliable yoVame."—Schoolmatter. 



Practical Algrebra. By Rioh. C. Buck. Companion Yolome to the 
above, for SaUors and others. Price 8s. 6d. 
" It is JUST THB BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress. —Nautieal Magatine, 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Benedict Wm. Giksbubo, 

M.A., lX.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit; Barrlster-at-Law. Sbcon]> 

Edition, Thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

" Invaluable to masters. . . . Wecanfnllyreconmiendit."— iSft^ppifVG'awtts. 

A Medical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. Including Fint 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.B.C.S., nlnolpal Medical Officer, teamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Second Edition. Thoroughly Bevised. 6s. 

" SOUBD, JUDIOIOUB, BBALLY BXUBTUL.^—The Lonegt. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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40 CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. ^ 

QRIPPIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES , 

InProdv^tory Volume. Price Ss. 6d. 

British Mercantile Marine. 

Bt EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

MASTBR MAROfBR; ASSOCIATB OF THB INSTTrUTION OF KAVAX. ARCHITBCTS; 

MBMBBR OF THB mSTmmON OF BMGINBBRS AND SHIPBUILDBRS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDrrOR OF GRIFFIN'S " NAUTICAL SBRIBS." 

OmriRAL CoNTKNTS.— HiSTOBiOAL : From Early Times to 1486— Prt«reflB 
ander Henry VIII.—To Death of Mary— Dnrinflr Elizabeth's Reign— XXp to 
the Reign of William III —The 18th and 19th Centuries— Institation of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trade- Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1876— " Locksley HaU** Case- 
Shipmasters' Societies— Loading of ShijMi — Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping; Thb Pbbsonnil : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners- 
Duties and Present Position. Eduoatiok: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. Disgiflikb and Duty— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demandmg the Attention of the Nation. 

**lBTBBB8TDra and iB wau oi ivs . . . may be read with pbovr and mJommT.**— 
fflMwm Btrald. 

'^SvxBT BBANOH of the Bubjeot is dealt with in a way whioh shows that the writer 
* knows the ropes' familiarly."— iSeottman. 

"This ADMTBABi.B book . . . TBXKB With Qsefol information— Shonld be in the 
hands of every Sailor."— ITet/erii Morning Newt, 



Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Erdcurged, and Re-eeU 
With Additumod Illustrations. Price 6s. 



ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Mastbb Marineb; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &0., &0. 

TOUHGBB BROTHBK OV THB TBINITT H0U8B. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and Illustrationfl 

in the Text. 

GsNERAL Contents.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
Ac.— Ropes, Knots^ Splicing, &c. — Clear, Lead and Log, &c. — Rigging, 
Anchors — Sailmakmg — The Sails, &c. —Handling of Boats under Sail — 
Signals and Signalling— Rule of the Road— Keeping and RelieTing Watch- 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

%* The Yolnme contains the hbw bulbs of thb boad. 
** This ADimuBiB MABUAL, by Oapt. Wilsoh-Babkbb of tiie ^ Woroester,' seems to as 
PBBFBCTLT DBBiGNBD. and holds its plaoe ezcellentlv in * Gbotib's Nautioal Sbbibs.' . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become Offioers of the Merchant Na^, it will be 
found useful by all taghismbb.**— il<A«nanim. 

V For complete List of Qbovib's Nautical Sbbibs, see p. 89. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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NAVTIGAL W0RK8. 41 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Second Edition, Revised cmd IlltistrcUed. Price $8. 6d, 

NAViaATION: 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.S.E., iko., &a, 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

KBST-OLASS HOKOUBS, HAYIGATION, SdENOfl AND ART DBPABTXBNT. 

TRAftb fiumeroud ^Uuatratlona and ££amination dtuestione. 

GiNEBAL Contents.— Definitions— Latitude and Longitade— InstromentB 
of Navigation— Correction of Courees— Plane Sailing — Traverse Sailing— Day's 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Samng — Mercator's Chart — 
Mercator Sailing— Current Sailing— Position by Bearings— Great Circle SaOing 
— ^The Tides — Questions — Appendix : Compass Error — liumerous Useful Hints* 
fto. — Index. 

" Pbboisblt the kind of work reqnJred for the New Certificates of competency in pades 
from Second ACate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it n!rvAi.uABLB."— 2>t(fMlM 
Adv0rtUer. 

" A OAPiTAL XJTTUB BOOK . . . spedally adapted to the New Examinations. Hie 
Anfhoni are Caft. WnisoN-BABXKB (Captain-Snperintendent of the Nautical College, H.M.S. 
' Woroester/ who has had great experience in the hU^est problems of Navigation), and 
Mb. AixnroHAK, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.** 
—Shipping World. 



Handsome Cloth, Fully Illustrated. Price 78, 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Anthor of ''Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerons Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SXTMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

IHTBODUOVORT.— Instruments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical I^-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures. — 
'Winds.— Wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.- Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.— Icebergs.— Syn- 
ohronous Charts.— Dew, Mists, Togs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Bain, Snow, and HaiL— 
Mirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Halos, and Meteors.- Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
QimEioii8.—AppENDix.— Index. 

** Quite the bbst publication, and certainly the most intbbbsvmo, on this sutdect ever 
mresented to Nautical xa^xi.'*— Shipping Oasutte. 

*«* For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Sbbibs, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 
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4S (mAMLMt BMiFFlN S 00/t PUBLICATIOJn. 

QRIFFIITS NAUTICAL SERIES, 

8kn>nd Edition, Retissd. With NameronB IIliiBtrations. Price St. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Matter MaHner, F.R.A.S. 
GnriBAL CoNTVNTB. — BeBolution and Composition of Forces— Work done 
by Machines and Living Agents — The Medianical Powers: The Lever; 
iMrridcs as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the ''Old Man'*— The Inclined Plane; the Screw^ 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla^ Hexnp, Coir— Derricks and Shears— Calculation of the 
Gross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatics : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pnmp, &c 
'* This ixobllxnt book . . . contains a lajioi amount of information." 

" Will worth the money . . . will be fotmd bxoexdinolt helptul.*'— 
8hipvinff World. 

*^No Ships' Ofticebs' bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Oaftain Maokbnzib's ' Pbaotioal Mechakios. ' Notwithstanding my many 
yean* experience at sea, it has told me how much more there is to (tcquire,** — 
(Letter to the Pablishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I must express my thanks to yon for the labour and care you have taken 
in 'Practigal Mechanics.' . . . It is a lipe's experience. . . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigging purchases without reason 
and a ccidents to spars, &c., &c ! 'Practical Mechanics' would save all 
this." — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BY RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of the Thames Nantioal TraiBing OoUege, H.M.S. ' Worcester.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

with Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price 8s. 6d, 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*«* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been specially preparep with a view 
to t&e New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
fa an obligatory subject. 

"This SMINBIfTLT FKACTICAL and BKT.TART.K VOLUKS."— ^SEc^iOO/miMfer. 

A Manual of Alg^ebra. 

Designed to meet the Reguirementa of Saiiora and others. Price 88, 6d. 

%« These elementary works on aloxbha and TBiooisroiniTBT are written speoially for 
those who will have little opportunity of conaalting a Teacher. They are books for *'8elv^ 
Hxxp." All but the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and answxbs te 
the Exercises are glvea Any person may readily, by oarefol study, become master of their 
contents, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematical course, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the younger Officers of our Mercantile Marine they will be found decidedly 
serviceable. The Examples and Exercises are taken from the Ixaminatlon Papers set for 
the Oadets of the " Worcester.*' 

" Olearly arranged, and well got up. . . A ilrst-rate Elementary Algebra. -' 
Ifautkal Magazine. 
*»*For complete List of Gbiffih's Nautical Sebdm, see p. 39. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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NAUTICAL WORKS. 43 



GBIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SEBIEg. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8yo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oantar), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Girouit; Barriater-at-Law, 

General Contents.— The Qualification for the Position of Shipmaster— The 'Con- 
tract with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Grew : BngagemeBt : 
ApMenUoes; Discipline; Proyisions, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wages and Discharge— The Master's Duty in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Tlnancial fiesponslhilitles— The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo— The Matter's . 
Duty in Case of Casualty— The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flags, and Light Dues— The Master's Duty 
npon Arriyal at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain Legal Matters : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Qraln Cargoes, Load Line Ilegola- 
Uons, Life-saying Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac, d;c.— Copious Index. 

" No intelligent Master should fkU to add this to his list of necessary books. A few lines 
of it may savx a i^wybb's fbk, bbsidbs sndlbsb woBRY."^Liverpool Journal of Oommeree. 

*» SavsiBLx, plahily written, in cleab and NON-TBcmfficAL lanouagx, and will be ftnmd of 
MUOH sxsviOB by the Shipmaster."— jBr<e<<A Treuie Review. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 28. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

^oniT to Find tl&em. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Late Secretary to tJie Inst, of Engineers and /Shipbuilders in Scotland. 
" Concisely and cleably wsitten . . . cannot bnt prove an aoqmsltioB 
to those studying Navigation." — Marine Engineer, 
*' Tonng Seamen will find it handt and useful, simple and olxail"— 2^ 



FiRST AID AT SEA. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illastn- 

tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medi^ Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AMD SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

/N THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

BY 

WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

%* The attention of all interested in our Merchant Nayy is requested to tliis ezoeedingty 
nsefnl and valuable work. It is needless to say that it is the outcome of many yean 
FiuonoAL BXFBBiBNCx amongst Seamen. 

" SouflD, JXJDioions, BXALLT HELPFUL. "^TT^ Lancct. 

*^* For Complete List of Gbipfin's Nautical Sebies, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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44 OBARLSa GRIFFIN * OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

OBirmrs nautical series. 

Skvbnth Editioh. Revised, with Chaptera on Trim, Buoyancy^ 

and CaleuUUkma. Numermu lUuetreUiona, Handsome 

Cloth, Crown 8vo. Price 78. 6d. 

KNOW TOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Akchitect. 

mOIALLT ARBANGID TO SUIT THE REQUIREMENTS OP SHIFS' 0FVI0BB8, 

SHIPOWNERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, ENGINEERS, 

AND OTHERS. 

TfaiB work explains, in a simple manner, such important 
Bvbjeotfl as: — 

Displacement, 



Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Stmctore, 



Stability, 
Boiling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 
Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 
ftc, ftc. 



** The little book will be found bxoesdinglt handt by most officers and 
officials connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain 
LASTING SUOCESS^ because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been * 
written.*' — Shipping World. 

" An EXCELLENT WORK, full of Solid instruction and invaluable to every 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Shipping. 

" Not one of the 242 pages could well be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
porpose . . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and all interested in shipping."— //tverpoo^ Journal of Commerce, 

" A mass of vebt useful information, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is given in a compact toTm.**—Fairplay. 

" We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
ax p rc BB o d. The matter has, so far as clearness allows, been admirably con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman.''— jvarine 



BY THB SAMB AUTHOR. 

Steel Sbips: Tbeir Constraction and Maintenance. 

(See page 38.) 
UMDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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BNOINEBRINQ AND ME0HANIG8. 45 

Just Out. Fitteknth Edition, Tfu>roughly Revised, Oreatiy Enlarged^ 

and Reset Throughout, Large Svo, Cloth, pp, i-xxiv+708. 

With 280 Illustrations, reduced from Working Dravjings, 

and 8 Plates, 2ls. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E. SEAT ON, M.InstC.EM M. Inst. Meeh. E., 
MJnstN.A. 



General Contents. — Part I. — Principles of Marine Propulsion. 
Part II. — Principles of Steam Engineering. Part III. — Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.— Propellers. Part V. — Boilers. 
Part IV. — Miscellaneoas. 

*«* This Edition includes a Chapter on Watbr-Tubb Boilers, with lUustra- 
tioDS of the leading Types and the Revised Rules of the Bureau VerUat, 



''In the three-fold capacity of enabUng a Student to learn how to design, ooDStruct, 
and work a Marine Steam-Engine. Mr. Seaton's Manual has no rival."— KsMt. 

" By fiur the best Manual in existence. . . . Gives a complete account of the 
methods of solving, with the utmost possible economy, the problems before the Marine 
Bngjneer."— JilAMMnmi. 

"The Student, Draughtsman, and Engineer will find this work the most valuable 
Handbook of Refsrence on the Marine Engme now in existence."— JforjiM JE^mmt 



Eighth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Size, Leather. 8s. 6d. 
A POCEET-BOOE OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

TOR THE USE OF 

Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen. 
Superintendents and Others. 

BY 

A. R SEATON, M.I.aE., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.LMech.E., M.I.N.A. 

"Admirably fulfils its purpose."— ilfarM/ Engineer, 
By B. CUNNINGHAM. 

DOCKS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. 

(See page 27.) 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., UMITEd/eXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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46 0HARLB8 GRIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLIOATIOJUB. 

WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.H.LC.EM 

M.LM.&, M.LEL&, HLMlnX, Whtt. Seh., M.Ord.lI«iJL 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnleal Problems. 

WITH ■znoreiTs 

OIiASSIFIBD BSFEBENCS LIST OF INTEaBAIiS. 

By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

A8SI8TXD BT 

R. F. MUIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

ronn«rty Olark Fellow of Gfawgow Uniyenlty, uid Lectoror on Mathsnuitloa »t 
liMon College. 

In Croum Svo, extra, with Dic^grams and Foldrng-PlaU. 8b. 6d. 

*' Pbov. IL H. SimH's book will be lervleMble In mderlnf a hard roed ab iait as nuoiMh 
' ABU for the noiMBaiheinatieal Student and Bnginecr.''->^(kMUBiMi. 

*' InterMttinf diagrams, with pvactical ilhistrations of actual oocorreno^ are to be found hen 
In abnndanee. Thi TxaT oomplbvb cLAasirun BatimaHCB tabu will prore rtxj naefU In 
■ATtaig the ttane of thoae who want an Integral In a hxurj/'^Tke Sngimeer, 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and Frenoh) : 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a gUnoe the Mutual Conyebsion of Msasuuemzktb 

in DiFFEBBNT UviTS 

Of Lengths, Areas, Volumes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 

of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, fto. 

For the use of Engtneon, Suroeyore, Arehlteete, oim/ Contraetore* 

In 4to, Boards, 78. 6d. 



*^* Prof. Smith's Conyersion-Tablbs form the most unique and com- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
considered complete without them. 

*' The work la ihtaluabu."— CoUiery Gwurdtan. 

" OtuAit to be in syxat office where even occasioiial oonTendons are required. . . . Pral 
Sumts TABU8 form very izcilust CHacKS on reenlts."— .BleoCHooI BevUw. 

"Prof. Smith deaenree the hearty thanks, not only of the Bhoisbbb, but of tiie OoiiMiBgiAS 
WomUf for having amoothed the way for the adoptioh of the Mitkic STsnii of MiASinuuim, 
a anhjeet which la now aaauming great importance aa a factor in maintaining our hold upon 
roBBGH nLDM.'*—Th» MaeMnurv Morket. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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ENOINEERING AND MECHANICS. 47 

Second Edition in Preparation. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. lOs. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

7.I.O.. F.O.8., A.LO.B.. F.LO., F.O.8., 

Oonsnltlng Obemist to the Grown Agents for Oontnlting Chemist, Head of the Chemistry 

the Colonies. Department, Goldsmiths' Inst., 

New Cross. 

OBNBBAL CONTEHTS.— Introdnction— OhemiBtry of the OUef Hatexiali 
of Construction— 8onrc68 of Energy— OhemlBtry of Steam-raising— ChemLi- 
try of Lubrioation and Lnbricants— Hetallurgioal Processes used in tbe 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

"The aathoTB have bdoobbdbd heyond all expectation, and have produced a work which 
•honld give raasH powbb to the Engineer and MannfACtarer."~2%< Ttmu. 

"Pbaotical shkoughout ... an admibablb tbxt-book, useftd not only to Students, 
bat to Bhgihubs and Maraoibb ov wobkb in pbitbntiso wabtb and impbotibg pbocbssis.''— 
BtxAnMM, 

**A bocdc W(»rthy to take high *^AirK . . . treatment of the subject of oabbous ruB& 
MTticuIarly good. , . . Watbb 4AB and its production clearly worked out ... We 
WABKLT BicoMMiVD the woTh.^-Voumal ofQQ» lAghXimQ. 

For Companion Volume by the same Authors, see " ChbmistAT 
FOR Manufacturers," p. 71. 



Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Rounded Comers, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. I.— XII. + 834. Price 18s. net. 

(THE NEW "NYSTROM") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook oj TMeSy Formulas and Methods /or Engineers, 
Stiidents and Draughtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

Tahles, Formulas, and Reference Data for Mechanical Engineers, comprising machine 
design and information relating to the drawing olflce and the designing department; 
Intended as a successor to the well-known Focket-Book written many years ago by the 
late John W. Ntstbom.— Pub/uAetj' Note. 



Works by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.InslC.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. 

THE STUDENT^S MECHANICS: 

An Introduetion to the Study of Force and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" Qear in style and practical in method, 'Thb Student's Mschanics' is cordially to bt 
recommended firom all points o£ yitsw,'*—AtAefugum, 

FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANIOS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, In Crown 8vo, is. 
Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 

By Pkof. FRANZ SCHWACKHOfER of Vienna, and 

WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., CE. 



Heate»— Steam I 

"Hie Section on Heat is one of the best and most lucid ever written."— jSm^iw^. 
" Cannot fSul to be valuable to thousands using; steam powtt,'*^Baiiway EnginMr, 
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CRIFHM'8 local COYERHMEHT HAHPB00K8, 

WORKS SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTF ENGIinESRS, 
ANALYSTS. AND OTHERS. 

See alao Davies' Hygiem, p. 99, and MacLeod's CalcuUUiion»t p. 110. 

Oas Manufacture (The ChemistPy of). A Handbook on the Pro- 
duction, Pnrtflcation, and Testing of ninminating Oas, and the Assay of Bye<Pro< 
ducts. By W. J. A. BuTTBRF»LD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With lUnstratlons. Third 
XDmoN, Revised. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II., in preparation, [See page 77 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Rboinald £. Middleton, M.Inst. C.E., M.Inst. MedLE., 
F.S.I. With Four Plates and Numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

[See page 77. 

Central Eleetrteal Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment By C. H. WoRDiHOHAM, A.K.C., MInst.U.E. SBOOND Edition. 24s net. 
For aetails see oppatUe page. 

Sewage Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 
the Prevention of the Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. By W. Santo 
Crimp, M.InstC.E., F.O.S. Sbcond EDmox, ^vised and Enlarged. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth. With 37 Plates. Price SOs. [See page 76. 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution. Bj W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 2l8. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements: Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Rkdqrati, Assoc. Inst.C.B. 
With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices on CosU, Ac. [See page 76. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Endneers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
Br Thomas Aitkin, Assoc. M Inst. C.E., M. Assoc. Municipal and County Engrs.; 
M. San. Inst. With numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. 

[See page 79 

light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Hekbt Coub, 

MInst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North-Westem Railway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16b. [See page 80. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Rbid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M.B., 
D.P.H. ELEVENTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 6b. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Borough 
Surveyor, Fulham. Fully Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry : A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.C.S. , Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handsome Cloth, 16s. [See page 7&. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farmine, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward P. 
WiLLonoHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
General Scientific Adviser to Welf ord A Sons, Ltd. 6b. net. [See page 73. 

Flesh Foods : With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.LC, M6m. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. lOs. 6d. (See page 73. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wyntkb Blyth, 
MR.C.S., F.C.8., Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W 3ltth, 
B.A., B.SC. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 72. 

" An admirable digest of the most recent state of knowledge."— CAenMcaJ Aewt. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised. In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24s, net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Deslgrn, Orgranisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of Council InstE.E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introductory.— Central Station Work as a Profession. — As an Investment— The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station. — Systems of Supply.— Site.— Architecture.— Plant. — Boilers — 
Systems ol Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing.— 
Tne Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Appliances. — Switching Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost. — 
Distributing Networks. — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances. — Standardising and Testing Laboratory. — Secondary Batteries. — Street Light- 
ing. — Cost — General Organisation — Mains Department. — Installation Department — 
Standardising Department — Drawing Office — Clerical Department — The Consumer. — 
Routine and Main Laying. — Indkx. 

" One of the most valuable contributions to Centrsd Station literature we have had 
for some time."— Electricitj^. 



ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on EleetHeity Swltchgrear and Systems of Transmission. 
By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.I.E.E., 

Ex-Membsr of Council of the Incorjorated Municipal Electrical Association ; Consulting 
Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Corporation, &c., &c. 
General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details.— Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices. — Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers. — Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running. — 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 
InstaUations. — Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 



Seventeenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE US£ OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.B. 

With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, 85. 6d. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Units of Measurement. — Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Submarine 
Cables. — Telegraphy. — Electro-Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy. — Batteries. — Dynamos and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

*' WoNDBRFULLV Pbkfbct. . . . Worthy of the highest commendaaon we can 
KiTe 'VtJ'—EUctrician. 

"The Stbrling Valub of Messrs. Munso and Jamibson's Pockbt^Booic'*— 
MbcMctU Rtvievt. 
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By PB0FEBB0B8 J. H. POYNTINQ k J. J. THOMSON. 

In Five Volames. Luge Sto. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS, 

J. H. POYNTINO, "^ J. J. THOMSON, 

SCS., f.BA, ^^ifx> K.A., f.S.8., 

L«lt jMlow Of Trimly OoUafe, Gftmbridce : FeUow of Trinity (Mkm, Ounbridge ; ProL 

vnd tmoi of Fhyidci, BUrmiiiffhAin of Sxperimentol Phyncs in the UiUTonltf 

University. of Oiunbridxe. 



iNTfiODUoroBY VOLUME, fnlly lUuBtrated. Second Edition, Revised. 
Price 108. 6d. 

PROPESRmsss OIF lyuLrrrTESR. 

Ooiman. — Gravitation. — The Acceleration of QraTlty. — Elasticity.— Stressei and 
Btralna.— Tonion.— Bendinff of Bods.— Spiral E^rlnga.— GolliBlon.— CompressibUlty of 
Liqnida— Preaanrea and Volnmee of (Heea.— Thermal Eflecta Accompanying Strain.— 
OaplUarity.— Surface Tension.— Laplace's Theory of Capillarity.- Diffnsion of Liqnida — 
Dinnaion of Oases.— Vi8C0f>ity of Liqnid&— Ikdxx. 

"Students of physics cannot fail to derive benefit from the boolc."->jrnoioleda«- 
We regard this boolc as quite indispensable not merely to teachers but to physicists of ever 
grade above the lowest."— UniversUy Corre$pondefU. 



Volume II. Thibd Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 

SOUND. 

OoKZurn.— The Nature of Sonnd and ita chief Characteristics.- The Velocity of Sound 
in Air and other Media.- Reflection and Befraction of Sound.— Frequenov and Pitch of 
Notea.— Besonanoe and Forced OaclUatlona.— Analysla of Vlbrattons.- The Transverse 
VIbrationa of Stretched Strings or Wires.— Pipes and other Air Cavlties.-Bods.— Plates. 
—Hembranes.— Vibrations maintained by Heat.— Sensitive Flames and Jeta.— Mnalca] 
Band.— The Superposition of Waves.— Index. 

** The work . . . maybe recommended to anyone desirous of possessing an xabt, 
UP-TO-DAra Stakdasd Trsatisb on AooviBtle%:'— Literature. 

*' Very clearly written. . . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
aoBHTuno AOonBAor and up-to-datk oharactkb of the woTt."—Edveati<mal Time*. 



Volume III. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

h: s A rr. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. — Liquids. — Gases. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory —Change of State ; 
Liquid Vapour. — Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. — Atmospheric Conditions.— 
BAdiation.— Theory of Exchanges.- Badiation and Temperature. — Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Solu- 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badiation.— Index. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND BLECTRICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prize was adjudged in 1893 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
POYNTING, Sc.D., F.B.S., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Physics, Birmingham University. In Large 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations in 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 128. 6d. 

" An account of this suUect cannot fail to be of gkxat and GBNBai.£ inTmaiss to the scientific 
mind. Especially is this the case when the account is given by one who has contributed so 
considerably as has Prof. Poynting to our present state of knowledge with respect to a very 
dlAeult suDjeot. . . . Bemarkably has Newton's estimate been vemed by Prof. Pi^rnting.''— 
AthetuBum. 
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Griffin's Geological, PFOspectmg, Hining, and 
Metallnrglcal Publications. 



For Works on OnsMisTftY and Chemical Industbibs see p. 



PAOS 



Geology, Stratisrrapliieal, R. Ethbridge, F.R.S., . 52 

„ Physical, . Prop. H. G. Sbblby, . . 52 

„ Practical Aids, Prof. Grbnvillb Oolb, . 53 

„ Open Air Studies, . ,, »» - 35 

Grlfflii's "New Land" Series, Ed. by Prop. Oole, . 54 

Prospecting for Minerals, S. Herbert Cox, A.R.S.M., . 55 

Food Supply, . . . RoBT. Bruce, . 55 

New Lands, . . H. R. Mill, D.Sc, F.R.S.E., 54 

BuUdlng Construction, Prof. Jambs Lyon, 54 

Ore and Stone Minil^, . Sir 0. Lb Neve Foster, 56 

Elements of Mining, ,, ,^ ^^ 

Coal Mining, . H. W. Hughes, F.G.S., 56 

Practical Coal Mining,. G. L. Kerr, M.Tnst.M.E., . 58 

Elementary „ ,» » 58 

Electrical Coal Mining, D. Burns, .... 58 

Mine-Surveying, Bennett H. Brough, A.R.S.M., 57 

Blasting and Explosives, O. Guttmann, A.M.I.C.E., . 57 

Mine Accounts, . Prof. J. G. Lawn, . 57 

Mining Engineers' Pkt.-Bk., E. R. Field, M.lnst.M.M., . 57 

Petroleum, .... Redwood and Holloway, . 61 

A Handbook on Petroleum, J. H. Thomson and Dr. Redwood, 61 

The Petroleum Lamp, . ,, ,, 61 

Metallurgfical Analysis, . Macleod and Walker, . 60 

Microscopic Analysis, F. Osmond & J. E. Stead, F.R.S., 60 

Metallurgy (General), . Phillips and Bauerman, . 60 

„ (Elementary), Prof. Humboldt Sexton, . 66 

Getting Gold, . . J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., . 58 

Gold Seeking in South Africa, Theo Kassner, ... 59 

Cyanide Process, . James Park, F.G.S., . 59 

Cyaniding, . . . Julian and Smart, . . 59 

Electric Smelting, . Borohers and McMillan, . 67 

Electro-Metallurgy, . W. G. McMillan, F.I.C, . 67 

Assaying, • J. J. & C. Beringer, , . 66 

Metallurgical Analysis, J. J. Morgan, F.C.S., . . 66 

Griffin's Metallurgical Series Ed. by Sir W. Roberts-Austen, 62 

Introduction, ... Sir W. Roberts- Austen, K.O.B., 63 

Gold, Metallurgy of, . ;^«- K"^^= ^'f'^a^n;?-^' f. 

Lead and Silver, „ H. F. Collins, A.R.S.M., . 64 

Iron, Metallurgy of, . Thos. Turner, A.R.S.M., . 65 

Steel, „ • F.W.Harbord, ... 65 

Metallurgical Machinery, H. C. Jenkins, A.R.S.M., . 64 

Iron-Founding, . . Prop. Turner, ... 68 

Goldsmith and Jeweller's Art, Thos. B. Wigley, • • • ^f 

Pre cious Stones, . ■ Db- ^ax Bauer, . . 68 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 18s. 

Plijsical Geology and Pakontology, 

OJV THS BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BT 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S^ 

TRonasom. or CBOCRArav m king's coulbgb, London. 

tnutb f ronttopfece tn CbromooXftbOdtapbSr anb 5lluBtratfond. 

** It is impossible to pndse too highly the research which Professor Sbblkt's 
* Physical Geology ^ evidences. It is far more than a Text-book— it is 
a Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches." — Prtsidential Ad' 
drtsstothe Giological Society ,i^$, by Rev. Prof. Banney, D.Sc.^LL.D.^ F.R.S, 

** Professor Seeley maintains in his ' Physical Geology ' the high 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher." — Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.^ in the ** Geological Maga%ine.** 

" Professor Seeley's work includes one of the most satis&ctory Treatises 
on LiUiology in the English language." — Ametican /ourmU of Engineerittg. 



Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 34^. 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Palsontoli^, 

OJf THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

OP THB NATURAL HIST. DEPARTMENT, BRITISH MUSEUM, LATE PAUBONTOLOGIST TO THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OP GREAT BRITAIN. PAST PRESIDENT OP THE 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

TRnitb Aapt flumetouB ^Tabled, anb Zbitt^^ii plates* 

" No sudi compendium of geological knowledge has ever been brought together befiDre."— 
fVttiminster Review. 

" If Prof. STrelby's volume was remarkable for its originality and the breadth of its views, 
Mr. Ethbridgb fiilly justifies the assertion made in his preCace tbat his book differs in con- 
struction and detail from any known manual. . . . Must take high rank among wokks 

OF REFERENCE. "—.^/A/W^xm. 



OPEH-MR STUDIES IH GEOIiOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geology Out-of-doors. 
By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 
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Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
RESEABGHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoluding the latest Diacoueries and their PracticcU App/icationa, 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I.— The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 

PART II.— The Atmosphere of our Present Period. 

Appendices; Index. 

*»* Dr. Phipson's work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 
Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short r^sum^ of his discovery of the 
origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 
tiie action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found 
replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 
Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology. — Publishet^s Note, 

" The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists 
and other students of science."— i^a^wre. 



By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in the 
University of London. 

See also the two following pages (54, 55), and page 85. 

AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY; 

WITH A SECTION ON PALMONTOLOGY, 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth, ids. 6d. 



GENXSRAL CONTENT&— 
PART I.— Sampling op the Earth's Crust. 

PART II.—EXAMINATION OP MINERALS. 
PART III.~EXAMINATION OP ROCKS. 

PART IV.— Examination op Fossils. 

" IVoL Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a wav that has never 
been attempted before . . . dbsbrving of thk highest praisb. Here indeed are 
'Aids' INNUMBRABLB and INVALUABLE. All the directions are given with the utmost deai> 
ness and predsion.*— ^M^wieMm. 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
'pSACncAL,' will be the verdia of all who use xXj^'-Nature. 

" This EXCELLENT MANUAL . . . wiU be A VERY GREAT HELP. . . . The section 
on the Examination of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Full 
of wen-digested infonnation firom the newest sources and from penonal research."— ^mvoilr 
•fNatrHUtoTf. 
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GBirriN>S "NEW LAND" SERIES. 

Practical Hand-Booka far the Use of Prospectors^ Explorers, 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

tip and Development of New Lands, 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., 

Prof eisor of Geology In the Boyal College of Science for Ireland, and Eicamlner in 
the Uniyersity of London. 



In Orown Svo. Handsome Cloth, 5& 
With Numerous Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work. 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFECTIVE 
ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 

Intboduotort. — The Development of New Lands. — The Dominion of 
Canada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories. — Newfoundland. —The United States. — Latin America, Mexico. — 
Latin America, Temperate Brazil and Chili. — Latin America, Argentina. — 
The Falkland Islands. — Victoria. — New South Wales. — Queensland. — South 
Australia. — ^Tasmania. — ^Western Australia. — New Zealand. — The Besouxoes 
of South Africa.— Southern Rhodesia. — Index. 

'^Painstakimo . . . ooMPLBTs . . . of gfest PRAOTiCAL ▲BSI8TAN0B.*'— 7%e i^ieM. 
"A want admirably snpplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
fessed Qeographer.'*— (7eot^raj>Aica/ JowiumI. 



IN PREPARATION. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, and 
CONCRETE. By James Lyon, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylob, A.R.C.S.L 



\* Other Volumes, dealing with subjects of Primary 
Importance in the Examination and* Utilisation of Lands 
which have not as yet been fully developed, are in preparation. 
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GRIFFIN'S "NEW LAWD" SERIES . 

Third Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Handsome Oloth, Ss, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

4 Praotioa/ Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and ' a// 
interested in the Opening up and Development of New Lands. 

BY 

S. HERBERT OOX, Assoc. R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.aS., Ac. 

General Contents.— Introduction and Hints on Geology— The Determina-^ 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-pipe, &;c.— Eock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Borax, Marbles, litho- 
Saphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, &c. , &c. — Precious Stones and Gems — Stratified 
epoedts: Coal and Ores— Mineral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits— 
Dviiamics of Lodes : Faults, &c. — Alluvial Deposits — Noble Metals : Grold,. 
Platinum, Silver, &c. — Lead — Mercury — Copper — ^Tin — Zinc — Iron — Nickel^ 
&C. — Sulphur, Antimony, Arsenic, &c. — Combustible Minerals— Petroleum- 
General Hints on Prospecting— Glossary — Index. 

"This admirable little work . . . written' with schentifio aoouraot In a- 
OLBAR and LUOID style. ... An important addition to technical literature . . . 
will be of value not only to the Student, but to the experienced Prospector. . ' . . 
If the succeeding volumes of the New Land Series are equal in merit to the First, we 
must congratulate the Publishers on successfully filling up a gap in existing literature. 
—Mining Journal, 

" This EXCELLENT HANDBOOK will prove a perfect Vade-nucum to those engaged in^ 
the practical work of Mining and Metallurgy."— 7»me« of Africa, 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agricultural Superintendent to the Royal Dublin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchell, B.A., F.LG. 

General Contents.— Climate and Soil— Drainage and Rotation of 
Crops — Seeds and Crops — Vegetables and Fruits— Cattle and Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep and Sheep Rearing — Pigs — Poultry — Horses — ^The Dairy 
— ^The Farmer's Implements — The Settler's Home. 

" Bristles with information. "—Farmers' Qaaette. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles ol 
farming in all its branches."— JemmoZ of the Royal Colonial Inst. 

" A most READABLE and VALUABLE book, and merits an EXTENSIVE SALE."— AiwttitTi 
Farmer. 

" Will prove of service in ant part op the world."— Mature. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRMW 
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56 0HARLB8 GRIFFIN d, CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

Fifth Edition, Revised, and brought up-to-date. With Frontispiece 
and 716 Illustrations. Frice 34s. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 

PKonnsoR OF mining, royal collbcb of scibncb. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 

mTRODUCnON. Mod* of Oeeurrenee of Minerals. — Prospeeting.— Borins . 
—Breaking Ground.— Supporting Excavations.— Exploitation.— Haulage or 
Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Lighting.— 
Deseent and Aseent.— Dressing— PrinelplesoflSmployment of Mining Labour. 
—Legislation alfeetlng Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.— 
Aoelaents.— Index. 

7 I>r. Fottet^f book was expected to be bpoch-making« and it fuUy justifies such expec- 
tation. ... A most admisablb account of the mode of occuzrence of practically all 
KNOWN MINERALS. Probably stands unkivallkd for completeness. *— TM£ Mitung JoitmaL 

"This BFOCM-MAKiNO worlc . . . appeals to mbn of bxperibncb no less than to 
students. **—^ryy- uud Hi^UtnmiBinmtche Zeitwig. 

"This Splbndid wonK.**'—OnUrr. Zttchrft. /§r Btrg- und HiUtetvtvesen. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 Illustrations, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 78. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students, 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Professor of Mining at the Royal CoUeffe of Science, London, with which is Incorporated 
the Royal School of Mines ; lately one of H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 
Gbnebal Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
Bpecting. — Boring. — Breaking Ground. — Supporting Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion. — Haulage or Transport. — Hoisting or Wmding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
—Lighting. — Descent and Ascent — Dressing, &c— Index. 
" A remarkablv clear survey of the whole field of mining operations."— £n^in«6r. 
" Rarely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— Jftntw^ Journal. 



Fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, WUh 4 Plates and 
670 Illustrations, Price 24J. net, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN COAL-MINING. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc Royal Sdiool of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology.— Search for Coal. —Breaking Ground.— Sinking.— Preliminary 
Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumping. — 
Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for Market 
— Index. 

" Quite THK BSST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . 
The illustrations are bxcbllknt."— ^/Ammpmiw. 

" We cordially reconunend the woAl." —CoUury GuardtoM, 

** Will soon come to be regarded as the standard work of its land." — Birmmgiam 
Daily Gazette, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS ON MINING. 57 

Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the use of Managers of Mines and CoUieries^ Students 

at the Royal School of Mines, Ag, 

By BENNETT H. B ROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Formerly Instructor of Mine-Surveying, Royal School of Mines. 
General Contents. — General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners' 
Dial. — Variation of the Ma^etic-Needle. — Surveying. — German Dial. — Theodolite. — 
Taaversine Underground. — Surface-Surveys. — Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of 
Areas. — Levelling. — Measuring Distances by Telescope. — Setting-out. — Problems.— 
Phot(^raphic Surveying. — Appendices. 

" Its CLEARNESS of STYLE, LUCIDITY of DESCRIPTION, and FULNESS of DETAIL have long ago WOn 
for it a place unique in the literature of this branch of mining engineering, and the present edition fully 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to the mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALUE is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— The Mining yottmal. 



In Large 8vo, Third Edition. Price 10«. 6d. 

Mine Accounts and Mining Boo][-keeping. 

For Students, Managers, Secretaries, and others. 
With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies, 

BY 

JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A8soc.R.S.M., Assoc. Mein.In8t.C.E., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines. 

Edited by Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

General CoNtENTS. —Introduction. — Part I. Engagement and Pay- 
ment of Workmen. — Part II. Purchases and Sales. — Part in. Working 
Summaries and Analyses. — Part lY. Ledger, Balance Sheet, and Company 
Books. — Part V. Reports and Statistics. 

" It seems impossible to suggest how Mr. Lawn*b book could be made more oomplbtb or 
more valuable, carefal, and exhaastlve."— ilccoun^anto' Magazine. 



THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS' 

AND SHAREHOLDERS* GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 
Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 
Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &c., and 
provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. Pocket Size, 
Strongly Bound in Leather. 3s. 6d. 

''An ADMIRABLT compiled book which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 

HXTRBMELT USBFUL." — Mining Journal. 



BLASTING s and the Use of Explosives. A Handbook for 

Engineers and others Engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c. 
By OscAB GuTTMANN, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Member of the Societies 
of Civil Engineers and Architects of Vienna and Budapest, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Imp. Roy. Geological Institution of Austria, 
&c. In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Folding- Plates. 10s. 6d. 

" Should prove a vade-mecum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
—Iron and Coal Trades Review, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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CHARLES QRIFFIN S CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



In Craum 8vo. Handsome Cloth. WUh Numerous IllrtMrojtiona. 
6«. net. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

OertUleated GolUerj Manager, and Lecturer on Mining and Geologj to the Glasgow and West]of 
Scotland Technical College. 

Units of Measurement, Conductors, &c. — ^The Theory of the Dyiiamo.~The 
Dsrnamo, Details of Construction and Working. — Motors. — Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pumping by Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. — Coat 
Cutting. — Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines. — Index. 

"A clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— Jfim'n^ 
JournaL 



Thibd Edition. Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With over 
520 Illustrations in the Text. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING; 

A MANUAL FOR MANAGERS, UNDER-MANAOERS, 
OOLLIBSRY ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-out Problems 07i Haulage, Pumping, Ventilation, dhe. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

"An BS8SNTIA.LLT PBACTICA.L wo&K, and Can be confidently recommended. No departmeni 
of Goal-Mining has been overlooked."— i?n0in««r«' Oaxette. 

**ThiB book just msstb the wants of Students preparing for the Collierr Managers' Bzamin' 
ations. I have decided to use it for our classes here. . . . We have. 1 believe the largeit 
mining class in Great Britain."— 7%« Principal of a Training College. 



ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use of Students, Miners, and 
others preparing for Examinations. By George L. Kbbei, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.E., Author of ** Practical Coal-Mining." In Crown Svo. 
Handsome Cloth. With 200 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

** An abundance of information conveyed in a popular an attractive form. . . . Will be 
of great use to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— SoottMh Critic. 



Third Edition, Revised. With Plates aiid Illustrations. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOB PBACTICAL HEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers' Associatioa 
General Contents.— Introductory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Heef Prospecting — G^nesiology of G<)ld — Auriferous Lodes — Drifts — 
Gold Extraction— Liziviation — Calcination— Motor Power and its Transmission 
—Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods —Australasian. 
Mining Regulations. 

" P&AOTXOAL from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the FroBpeottng^ 
Sinking, GrnBhing, and Extraction of gold."— £n'<. Australasian. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa^ 
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MINING AND METALLURGY. 59 

Just Out. With Numerous Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, 21«. net. 

GYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES^ 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; its Application, 

Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mining and Metallargical Engineer ; Specialist in Gold : Late Technical Adviser of the 
Deutsche Gold and Silber Scheide Anstalt, Frankfort-on-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

GlYil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

" A handsome volume of 400 pa^^es which will he a valuable book of reference for all 
associated with the process."— in inin^ Journal. 

"The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— Po^e** Mtigazine. 



With Plates and Illustrations, Handwme Cloth. Is, M, 

THE GTANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EITRAGTIOH. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgiata and Students at 
Schools of Mines, do. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Direotor 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

Thisd English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

With additional details concerning the Siemens-Hidske and other 

recent processes. 
GoNTBNTS. — The Mac Arthur Process. — Chemistry of the Process. — 
Laboratory Experiments. — Control Testing and Analysis of Solutions. — 
Appliances for Cyanide Extraction. — The Actual Extraction by Cyanide. — 
Application of the Process. — Leaching by Agitation. — Zinc Precipitation 
of Gold.-— The Siemens- Halske Process. — Other Cyanide Processes. — Anti- 
dotes for Cyanide Poisoning. — Cyaniding in New Zealand. 
" Deserves to be ranked as amongst the best of existinq TKEATJasa,"— Mining JoumaL 



In Crown Svo, Illustrated, Fancy Cloth Boards. 4«. M, 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors, 
and Settlers. 

By THEO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap Gold Elelds. 

With a Chapter on the Agricultural Prospects of South Africa, 

Abstract op Oontbsts— History.— Geology.— Prospecting.— The De Kaap Goldfleld& 
— Eomati and Swaziland.— Cost of Mining, Native LAbonr, <ftc. — Lydenberg Goldflelds — 
Zoatspahberg. — Witwatersrand. — Other Golddelds. — General Considerations — Oon- 
elosions.— A^icnltoral Prospects, Tables, Index, &c. 

"As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne."— ii/Wean Obmmeree. 

UNDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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fo CHARLES GRIFFIN d, C0,*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Out. Large 8vo. Handsome Qoth. With IllaBtrations. 
12b. 6d. net. 

METALLUR6IGAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THRBB YEARS' COURSE 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.So., A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Fbrmerlj Anitt-Director, Thames School of Hinefl (N.Z.), and Lecturer in Chemistry, UniTersitf 
of Tasmania : Director of Queensland GoTemment School of Mines, Charters Towers ; 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

Formerly Assist-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University ; Lecturer n Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, Charters Towers School of Mines 

Part I. — Qoalitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Pakt II.— Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Part I£I. — Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (G-as, Water, Fuels, Oils, &c.). 

"The pablication of this volnme tends to prove that the teaching of metaUorgical 
analysis and assaying in Australia rests in competent hands."— jyoture. 



Just Out. In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 
100 Microphotographs of Steel, &c. Ts. 6d. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND ^ J. E. STEAD, F.R.S., F.LC. 

Contents.— Metallography considered as a method {of Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels.— Preparation of Specimens.— Polishing. 
— Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite: Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Troostite ; Austenite.— Identification of CoDstituents.— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels. — Conclusions, Theoretical and .Practical. — 
Apparatus employed.— Appendix. 

*' There has been no work previously published in English calculated to be so useful to 
the student in metallographic research."— Iron and Steel Tradei' Journal. 



Thikd Edition. With Folding Plates and Many ninstrationB. 368. 
EILiEllKENrrrS OS" 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.In8T.0.E., F.C.S., F.G.S., &o. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

General Contents. — Refractory Materials. — Fire-Clays. — Fuels, Ac.— 
Aluminium. — Copper. — Tin. — Antimonv. — Arsenic. — Zinc. — Mercury. — 
Bismuth. —Lead. -Iron. —Cobalt —Nickel —Silver, —Gold. —Platinum. 

" Of the Third Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted. "'—.Sin^tneer. 

" A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Stanoard Work of Keference. . . . The Illustrations 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving. '^ — Chemical News. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANIX 
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METALLURGICAL WORKS. 6i 

Second Edition. In Preparation, In Two Volumes, Large Sw. WUh 
NuTnerous Maps, Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. Price 45s. 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 
A PxtAcrrxcAiLi m^EArrxsE. 

By Dr. BOVBBTOIT BEDWOOD, 

F.U.8.E., F.I.O., A8SO0.B.0.S., 

Hon. Oorr. Mem. of the Imperial Russian Technical Society; Hem. of the American Obemioal 

Sodety ; Adviser to the Home Office and to the Corporation of London under the 

Petroleum Acts, Ac., &c 

AssiSTKD BY GEO. T. HOLLOW AY, F.LC, Assoa R.C.S., 
And KnmerouB Contributors. 

Gbnuial Oontbmts — L HlBtoricaL^II. Qeological and Gleographical Dif tribntion «of 
Petroleum and Natural Qas.— Ill Ohemical and Physical Properties.— IV. Origin —V. 
Production.— VI. Beflnlxig.— VII. The Shaie Oil and Allied Industries.— Vin. Transport, 
Storage, and Distribution.— IX. Testing.— X. Application and Uses.— XI. Legi^ation at 
Home and Abroad.— XII. Statistics -Imdkx. 

"The MOST ooMPKBHEMBiYB AND coKYBNiBNT Acooinrr that has yet appeared of a gigantic 
industry which has made incalculable additions to the comfort of ciyilised man.^— 2%« 
Timet. 

'* A SPLENDID CONTRIBUTION to ouF technical literature."— (7A«mfca/ News. 



WUh Plates {One Coloured) and Illiistrations, Price Ss, 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And for those engaged In the Storage, Transport, Distribution, -and 

Industrial Use of Petroleum and its Products, and of Calcium 

Carbide. With suggestions on the Construction and 

Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, 

db. boverton redwood, 

Author of "Petroleum and its Products." 

GoNTSNTS.— I. Introductory.— IL Sources of Supply.— HL Production.— IV. Ohemical Pro- 
ducts, Shale Oil, and Coal Tar.— V. Flash Point and Fire Test.- VI. Testings.— VII. Ezistimr 
Legislation relating to Petroleum.— VIII. —IX.— Precaution* Neoese*™— ^ Pofi-ni-nm nfi 
Lamps.— XI. Oarbide of Oalcium and Acetylene.— Appendices.— Indbx. 



"A volume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a service to the^ 
British branch of the indubtry. . . . ReJiable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution."— 
PetroUtmi. 



THE PETROLBUM LAMP; Its Choice and Use. A Guide 

to the Safe Employment of Mineral Oil in what is commonly termed 
the Paraffin Lamp. By Capt. J. H. Thomson and Dr. Bovertok 
Redwood. Popular Edition, Illustrated. 1b. net. 

" The book contains a great deal of interesting reading, much of which is thoroughly practical 
and useful. It is a work which will meet every purpose for|which it has been wntten."— 
Petroleum. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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(Snfo's UtttaUttrgual Smies. 



STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOR 

MetalloFgists, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Mannfaemren. 

and all Interested In the development of 

the Metallnrgleal Industries. 

EDITED BT 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.& 

In Large 8tw, Handsonu Cloth. WUh lUuxtratumt, 



IHTBODUCTION to the STUDY of METAIiIiUBGY. 

By the Editor. Fifth Edition. i8s. (See p. 63.) 

GOLD (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rosb, 
D.Sc, Assoc. R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assaycr of the Royal 
Mint. Fourth Edition. 21s. (Seep. 63.) 

IiEAD AND SHiVEB (The MetaUurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, AssocR.S.M., M.InstM.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Part 
II., Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

IB ON (The MetaUurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C, F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised. i6s. (Seep. 65.) 

STEEIj (The MetaUurgy of). By F. W. Harbord, 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C, with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 
J. W. Hall, A.M.InstC.E. (See p. 65.) 



WiU h€ PyhUshid at Short Intervals, 

METAXjIiUBGICAIi MACHINEBY : the Application of 
Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By Henry Charles Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc., ASSOC.R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. 64). 

ALLOYS. By the Editor. 

*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 

lONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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METALLUBQIOAL WORKS. 63 



GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBGICAIi SEBIE8. 



Fifth Edition, thorouglily Revised and considerably Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro- Photographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. i8s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist axwl Assayer of the Royal Mint . and Professor of Metallurgy 
in the Royal College of Science. 

Gknbral Contents.— The Relation of Metallurgy to Chemistry.— Physical Properties 
of Metals.— Alloys.— The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
—Materials and Products of Metallureical Processes.— Furnaces.— Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— Typical Metallurgical Processes. — The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the completeness with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume will be invaluable, not only to the student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News» 



FouBTH Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re- written. 

Including the most recent Lnprovements in the Cyanide Process. 

With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

THE METALLURGY OF fiOLD. 



T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.R.S.M.. 

Chemist and Assayer cf the Royal Mint, 

General Contents.- The Properties of Gold and its Alloys.- Chemistry of Gold.— 
Mode of Occurrence and Distribution.- Placer Mining.— Shallow Deposits.— Deep Placer 
Mining. — Quartz Crushing in the Stamp Battery. — Amalgamation. — Other Forms of 
Gruahing and Amalgamating.— Concentration.— Stamp Battery Practice.— Chlorination : 
The Preparation of Ore.- The Vat Process.- The Barrel Process.— Chlorination Practice 
In Particular Mills.- The Cyanide Process.— Chemistry of the Process.- Pyritic Smelting. 
—The Befining and Parting of Gold Bullion— The Assay of Gold Ores.— The Assay of 
Bullion— Economic Considerations.— Bibliography. 

" AooicpSBHSNSiVB FRA.0TIGAL TBSATI8B ou this Important subject.*'— 27t< Times. 

"The MOST coMFLBTB description of the chlorination fboobss which has yet been pnb* 
V^B^''— Mining JowiMl. 

** Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from tech- 
nioallties as far as possible, but is more partioolarly of value to those engaged in the 
Industry.**— (7ap« TVmes. 
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4 GHARLE8 QRIFFIN A C0,*8 PUBLICATIONS 

aBIFFIN'S MSTALLUBaiCAIi SERIES. 

Edetkd by sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.O.L. 
In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With lUuatraliqns, 



In Two Volomes, Each Complete in Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

By H. F. COLLINS, AsbocR.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. 

Pai]?t I.— XjEiLD: 

A Comi>lete and Exhauative Treatise on the Mannfactare of Lead, 
with Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

SUMMABT OF CONTENTS.— Sampling and ABsaylng Lead and Silver. —Propertiea and 
Oompoiindaoflead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting.— Seyerberatoriea.— Lead Smelting in 
HearthB.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.— Blast Furnace Smelting ; Principles, Practice^ 
and Bxamples; Products.— Flue Dust, its Composition, Collection and Treatment.— 
Costs and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc. Lead Sulphides, Desilyerisation. 
Softening and Beflning.— The Pattinson Process.— The Parkes Process.— Cupellation and 
Beflning, dkc., Ac. 

"▲ THOROUGHLT SOUND and useful digest. May with bvbbt oonfidinob be 
recommended. "-Jftnin^ Jowmai. 



Pa.Pt II.— SIX^VSR. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Mannfacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price 16s. 

Summary of Contents.— Properties of Silver and ite Principal Compounds.— Silver 
Ore*.— The Patio Process.— The Eazo, Fondon, Elrdhnke, and Tina Processes.- The Pan 
Process.— Boast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Concentration.— Betorting, 
Melting, and Assaying — Chloridising-Boastlng.- The Augnstin, Claudet, and Zienrogel 
Processes.— The ^rpo-Sulphite Leaching Process.— Beflning.— Matte Smelting.— Pyritic 
Smelting.— Matte Smelting in Beyerberatories.— SUver-Copper Smelting and Beflning.— 
Index. 

" The author has focussed A labqb amount of valuablk information into a 
convenient form. . . . The author has evidently considerable practical experience, 
and describes the various processes clearly and well. '—Mining Jowmai. 



MAUUM(liL''ilAiiNERY: 

The Applioation of Engineering to Metaiiurgioai Probiems. 

By henry CHARLES JENKINS, 

Wh.8c., A880C.R.S M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
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METALLURQWAL WORKS. 65 



GBIPFIN'S METAIiIinBGICAL SERIES. 



Just Out. With Numeroas Illustrations. Large 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. 25s. net. 

THE METALLDRfiY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.I.C., 

Oonmlting Metallurgiat and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Government^ 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coolers HiU. 

With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 
Sections of Steel, and a Section on 
THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL. 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst. C.E. 

' Abridged Contknts.— The Plant, Machinery, Methods and Chemistnr of the Bessemer 
and of the Open Hearth Processes (Acid and Basic).— The Mecnanical Treatment of Steel 
comprising Mill Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Influence of Metalloids, Heat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Miorostmctnre, Testing, and Specifications. 

*' A work which we renture to commend as an invaluable compendium of information upon 
the metallurgy of steel."— /ro» and Coal Trades' Beview. 

The Engineer says, at the conclusion of a review of this book :— " We cannot conclude without 
earnestly recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily 
as possible, and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the size 
of the book, is extremely moderate." 



Second Edition, Revised. Price 168. 

THE METALLURGY OF IROH. 

By THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Frofessor of Metallurgy in the University of BirminghaTtt, 

In Labob Syo, Handsome Cloth, With Numebous Illustbations 
(many pbom Photographs). 



General Contend*.— Early History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel. 
— Ohief Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Ores. —The Blast Furnace.— The Air used in the 
Blast Furnace.— Reactions of the Blast Furnace.— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.- 
SlagB and Fuzes of Iron Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practice.- Wrought 
Iroa— Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.— Further Treatment 
of Wrought Iron.— Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

*' A MOST YAiiUABLB SUMMARY of knowledge relating to every method and stage 
in the mannfacture of cast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical details. . . . 
ExHAUSTiYs and thobouohly up-to-date."— .Bu^^e^n of the American Iran 
and 8ted AssoctcOion, 

** This is A DRLIOHTFUL BOOK, giving, as it does, reliable information on a subject 
becoming every day more elaborate." — CoUiery Guardian, 

"A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK, wMch brings the subject UP TO DATE. Of 
esBAT YALUB to thosc engaged in the iron industiy.^ — Mining Journal, 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding, see page 68. 
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66 CBARLB8 ORIFFIN <k CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For the ute of Student*, Mine Managere, Aeeayere, do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Pnblic Analyst for, and Lecturer to the Mining Association of, CocnwaDL 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Assayer to the Rio Unto Copper Company, London, 
With numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, ids. 6cL 

Ninth Edition. 

GxNBXAL CoNTBNTS. — Part I. — Introductoky ; Manipolation : Sam^ing ; 
Drying ; Calculation of Results — Laboratory-books and Reports. Mbthods : Dry Gravt- 
metnc; Wet Gravimetric— Volumetric Assays: Titrometnc, Colorimetric, Gasom^rio— 
WeighiDg and Measuring— Reagents— Formube, Equations, &c.— Specific Gravity. 

Part IL— Mstals : Detection and Assay of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury, Copper, 
Lead, Thallium, BismutlL Antimony, Iron, Nickel, Cobsdt, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Tungsten, 
Titanium, Manganese, Chromium, ftc— Earths, Alkalies. 

Part III.— Non-Mstals : Oxygen and Oxides ; The Haloeens— Sulphur and Sul- 
phates—Arsenic, Phosphorus, Nitrogen — SQicon, Carbon, Boron— Useful Tables. 

*'A KBAU.Y MKRiTORious WORK, that may be safely depended upon either for systematic 
instruction or for reference."— JVa/vtv. 

"TloMwork is one of the best of its \and.*''-En£ifuer. 

Third Edition, Revised. Handsome Cloth. With Numerous 
lUustrcUions. 68, 

A TEXT-BOOK OP 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGr. 

Inclading the Anther's P&aotioal Laboratobt Coubsb. 
By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Profeflsor of Metallnrgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Collefire. 
GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introduction.— Properties of the Metals.- Combustion. 
— Fnels. — Reiractory Materials. —Furnaces.— Occurrence of the Metals ia Nature.— 
Preparation of the Ore for the Smelter. — Metallurgical Processes. — Iron. — Steel. — 
Copper. — Lead. — Zinc and Tin. — Silvei. — Gold. — Mercury. — Alloys. — Applications 
of Elbctricitt to MetaDurgy.— Laboratory Course. 

*' Just the kind of work tor Students gommbmoino the study of Metal- 
lurgy, or for Enoinbbrino Students." — Practical Engineer. 
** ExoBLLBNTLT got-up and WELL-ARRANGED."— CAemica^ Trade Journal. 

In Large 8yo. Handsome Cloth. Price 48. 

TABLES FOR 

OOANTITATIYE METALLURGICAL AMALYSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF "GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, F.O.S., M.S.O.I. 

" The Author may be congbatulated on the way his work has been carried ont"^ 
The Engineer. 

"will OOMHBND ITSELF highly in Laboratory Praotioe. Its gleabnbss and prbcdbiqv 
mark the book out as a highly useful onQ."— Mining Journal. 
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ELEGTRO-METALLUROY, ETG. 67 

Sboond Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 

With Additional Sections on Modern Theories of Eleotkolysis 

Costs, &c. Price 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, and Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Surfitoes and Art- Work, &c. 

BY 

WALTER G. M^'MILLAN, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Secretary to the Institution of Electrical Erhgineers; late Lecturer in MetaUwrgy 
at Mason College, Birmingham. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and most oompletb 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy." — Ehctrkal Review, 

** This work will be a standabd."— /eioeWer. 

«Any metallurgical process which reduces the oost of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the pbactioal 
application of electrolytic processes." — Nature, 



Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding-Plates. 21s. net. 

ELECTRIC S]ffELTI]if& & REEimfr: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 

of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the " Elektbo-Metalluboie " of Dr. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M'MILLAN, 

F.I.C. F.O.S. 

CONTENTS. 

Pabt I. — Alkalies and Alkaline Earth Metals*. Magnesium, 
Lithium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Part II. —The Earth Metals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part III.— The Heavy Metals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

' Comprehensive and authoritative . . . not only full of valuable infor- 
MATION, but glTes evidence of a thorouoh insight into the technical value and 
FOBSIBILITIBS of all the methods discussed."— TA« Electricia/n. 

" Dr. BOROHERS' WELL-KNOWN WORK . . . must OF NEOBSSITT BE AOQUIRBD by 

erery one interested in the subject. Exoellentlt put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. MoMillan."— Mature. 
" Will be of GREAT SBRVIOR to the practical man and the Student."— E^trie SmeUimg, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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68 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN Jt C0.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Out. In Large 4^o, Library Style. Beautifully lUustrated unth BO 
PlcUe8, many in Colours^ and 94 Figures in the Text. £2, 2b. net. 

PRECIOUS STONES: 

Thelp Ppopeptles, Ooouppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturer a ^ Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others interested in Gems. 

By Dr. MAX BAUER, 

Professor in the University of Marburg, 
Translated by L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 
General Contents.— General Properties of Gems: Their Natural Characters, 
Occurrence, Application, and Uses.— Detailed Description of Particular Gems: The 
Diamond, Aubies, Sapphires ; Emeralds, Tourmalines, and Opals ; Felspars, Amphiboles, 
Malachite.— Non-mineral Gems: Amber, d;c.— uptical Features, Transparency, Trans- 
lucency, Opacity, Refraction and Dispersion, &c.— Appendix : Pearls ; Coral. 

" 'Ihe plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone is a lesson ou precious Ntones, whilst the perusal of the work itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or even to a jewellers' 
window. "—^ eAen«BUTO. 
" The work is one to be recommended to every jeweller."— rA« JeweUera^ Circular. 



In Large Crown 8vo, With Numerous Illustrations, 8s. 6d, 

Tlie Art of the Goldsmitli and Jeveller 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the Manu- 
facture of Personal Ornaments. 
By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and Silyersmiths' Association Technical 
School, Birmingham. 

ASSISTED BT 

J. H. STANSBIE, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.LO., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 
General Contents,- Introduction.— The Ancient Goldsmith's Art.— Metallurgy of 
Gold.— Prices, Ac— Alloys.- Melting, Rolling, and Slitting Gold.— The workshop and 
Tools.— Wire Drawing.— Rings. —Chains and Insignia. —Antique Jewellery and its 
Revival.— Etruscan Work.- Precious Stones.— Cutting.— Polishing and Finishing.— 
Chasing, Embossing, and Repouss^ Work.— Colouring and Finishing.— Enamelling.— 
Engraving.- Moulding and Casting Ornaments, <&c.— Fluxes. <&c. — Recovery of the 
Precious Metals.— Refining and Assaying. — Gilding and Electro Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking.— Miscellaneous.— Appendix. 



Extra Grown 8vo, With 48 lUustrtUions. Zs, 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc, A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Biimingham. 

Contents.— Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.- The Blast Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions.— 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese, Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium.— The Foundry.— General Arrangement.— Re-meltinff 
Cast Iron. — The Cupola. — Fuel Used. — Changes due to Re-melting.— Moulds ana 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.— Tests. 

" Ironfounders will find much Information in the book."— /ron Trade Circular 
(RyUmd*8). 
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Griffln's Chemical and Techno logical Publications. 

For Metallwrgy and EhcPro-MetaMurgy, see previotM Section. 



Inorgranie Chemistry, 

Quantitative Analysis, . 

Qualitative 

Chemistry for Engineers, 
99 „ Hanufaeturers, 

Foods, Analysis of, . 

Poisons, Detection of, . 

Tables for Chemists and 
Hanufaeturers, 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

Dairy Chemistry, 

Milk, .... 

Flesh Foods, 

Practical Sanitation, 

Sanitary Engineering, 

Technical Mycology, 

Ferments, . 

Brewing, . 

Sewage Disposal, 

Trades' Waste, . 

Cements, 

Water Supply, : 

Road Making, . 

Gas Manufacture, 

Acetylene, . 

Fire Risks, 

Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubrication and Lubri- 
cants, 

India Rubber, . 

Painters' Colours, Oils, 
and Varnishes, 

Painters' Laboratory Guide, 

Painting and Decorating, 

Dyeing, 



VAam 

Profs. Dupr^ and Hake, 70 
Prop. Humboldt Sbxton, 70 

70 
Blount and Bloxam, . 71 

71 
A. Wynter Blyth, , 72 
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79 
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Prop. J. M. H. Munro 
H. D. Richmond, 

E. P. Willoughby 
C. A. Mitchell, 
Dr. G. Reid, 

F. Wood, . 
Lapar and Salter, 
C. Oppenheimer, 
Dr. W. J. Sykes, 
Santo Crimp, 
W. Naylor, 

G. R. Redgrave, 

R. E. MiDDLETON, 

Thos. Aitken, . 
W. Atkinson Butterpield, 77 
Leeds and Butterpield, 77 
Dr. Schwartz, . 
Redwood and Holloway, 
Thomson and Redwood, 
Dr. Alder Wright, . 
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Archbutt and Deeley, 32 
Dr. Carl O. Weber,. 81 
G. H, Hurst, . . 80 



Dictionary of Dyes, 



Textile Printing, 
Textile Fibres of Commeree, 
Dyeing and Cleaning, 
Bleaching and Calico- ) 
Printing, . . . / 
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W. J. Pearce, . 
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70 CHARLES GRIFFIN * 00.*8 PUBLICATI0K8. 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 6s. net 

A SHORT MAirUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

A. DUPRE. Ph.D., F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Westminster Hospital Medical School 

** A wttU-written, clear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. . . 
We agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Duprtf and Hake. Wixx makb Exfbki^ 

MXNTAL WOKK TKBBLY INTBKBSTING BSCAUSB lHTVLLLGlVlM."Sahtrday RtVteW. 

"There is no question that, given the pbktbct grounding of the Student in his Scienoe, 
the remainder comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily acquired. 
The work is an examplb op thb advantagbs of thb Systematic Tkbatmbnt of a 
Sdence over the fragmentanr style so generally followed. By a long way thb bbst of the- 
small Manuals for Students.*^— ^Mi/|r«/. 



LABORATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technieal Oolloge. 



OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS. 

With lUoBtrations. Foubth Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 38. 

" A ooMPAOT LABOBATOBT ouiDB for beginnen was wanted, and the want has 
hem WBLL suFPUBD. ... A good and nsefnl \)ooky —LaiiceU 



OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS, 

With Dlnstrations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, Cloth, Ss. ad. 

** The work of a thoroughly practical ohemist"— JSrttitA Medkal Jatamal, 
M Oompiled with great care, and will supply a want."— •/btimaZ of MucaUon. 



ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Inolnding the Author's Practical Laboratory Course. With many 
Illustrations. [See p. 66. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. Cloth, 6s. 
" Just the kind of work for students oommendng the study of metaUufgy."— 
i^iictical Engineer, 
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CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY. 71 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised. At Press. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 



BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

F.I.q^ F.C.8., Afl8oc.In8t.0.E., F.I.C., F.O.8., 

•nsoltiiig Chemist to the Crown Agents for Consulting Chemist, Head of the Ohemlsti 

the Colonies. Department. Gtoldsmiths' Inst., 

New Cross. 

In Two Vols., Large 8vo. With Illustrations. Sold Separately. 



*'The authors hare sucobbdhd beyond all expectations, and have produoed a work^whieb 
should gire r&ssH powxa to the Engineer and Manufacturer."— Th« Timea. 



CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND 
METALLURGY. 

General Con^eT^.— INTRODUCTION— Chemistry of the Cbief Materials 
of Constmction— Sources of Energy— Chemistry of Steam-raising— Chemis- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used In the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

"PaACXiCAL THaouoHOUT ... an admikablb tbxt-book, nseftil not only to Student8» 
but to Enoinbbss and MANAaBas or wo&kb in paBVBNTiiro wastb and iMPBOTiNe paoobssbs."— 
8cat»man, 

" Emihbrtlt f&acxical."— G'Zaffiroto Herald, 

"A book worthy of HIGH BANK . . . its merit is great . . . treatment of the suhjeot 
of OASBOUS ruBi particularly good. . . . Watbb gas and the production clearly worked out. 
. . . Altogether a most creditable production. Wb wabmit bbcommbno it. and look forward 
with keen interest to the appearance of Vol. JI."—JoumcU cfOat LigJuing. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

General Con^fo.— Sulphuric Acid Manufacture— Alkali, ftc. — DestructlYO 
Distillation —Artificial Manure— Petroleum— Ume and Cement— Clay and 
aiass- Sugar and Starch — Brewing and Distilling— Oils, Beslns, and 
Varnishes— Soap and Candles — Textiles and Bleaching — Colouring 
Matters, Dyeing, and Printing — Paper and Pasteboard — Pigments and 
Paints — Leather, CUue, and Size — ExploslYos and Matches — Minor 
Manufactures. 

** Certainly a good and usbfcl book, oonBtitnting a praotioal guidr for students }a 
affording a clear conception of the numerous processes as a whole.' *~C%«m<Mtf Tradi 
Jowmal. 

**We oonfedbntlt bboommbnd this Yolnme as a praotioal, and not OTorloaded, 
trzt-book, of GRBAT YALUR to studonts. "— 77^ BuUder. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0„ LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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72 OB A RLJBS QRIFFIN A OO.'S FUBLI0AT10N8. 

Just Oft. Fijth Editiok, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged and 
Re- written. With additional Tables, Plates, and Illnstrations. Sis. 

POODS: 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.IC, F.O.S., 

Barriater-at-Law, Pnblio Analyst for the Conntv of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Gbvbbal Contents. — History of Adulteration. — Legislation. — Ap- 
paratus. — ** Ash."— Sugar. — Confectionery. — Honey. — Treacle. —Jams 
and Preserved Fruits.— Starches.— Wheaten-Flour.— Bread.— Oats.— 
Barley. — Rye. —Rice. — Maize. —Millet. — Potatoes. — Peas. —Lentils. — 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-Margarine. — Cheese . — Lard. — 
Tea. — Coffee. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — AlCOhOl. — Brandy. — Rum. — 
Whisky. —Gin. —Arrack.— Liqueurs. — Absinthe. —Yeast.— Beer. —Wine. 
— Vinesar. — Lemon and Lime Juice. — Mustard. -^Pepper. — Sweet and 
Bitter .^onds.—Annatto.— Olive Oil.— Water Analysis.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, &c. 

'' Simply nrnxsRNSABLB in the Analyst's laboratory."— 7A« Lanut. 

** A new edition of Mr. Wynter BlVth's Standard work, BintiGHXD with all the aacxxnr 
DI80OVSBIB8 AHD iMFBoysiaans, will be accepted as a boon."— Chemical Nevn. 



Tbxkd Bdition. In Large 8vo, Cloth, with Tables and Hlustrations. 
Price 2l8. 

POISONS; 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. wynter BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

BarriBter-at-Law, Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St Marylebone. 

GEKBRAL CONTENTS. 
I.— Historical Introduction. II.— Classification— Statistics — Connection 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure— The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. III. — Poisonous Gases. lY. — Acids and Alkalies. V. — More 
«r less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI.— Alkaloids and Poisonous 
Vegetable Principles. VII. — Poisons derived from Living or Dead Animal 
Substances. VEIL- The Oxalic Acid Group. IX.— Inorganic Poisons. 
Appendix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

" Undoubtedly thi mob* ooxpina woax on Toxicology in oar langoaira.''— 2%« ^nolyit (cm 
iA« TMrd XdUtoiilj. 

" As a PEAoncAL ouiDB, we know ho Bsnaa work."— 3'%« Laneet (on the TMrd EdUien), 
%* In the Thibd Editioh, Enlarged and partly Be-written, Niw Avaxtvioal Mkhom have 
been Introdooed, and the OAnATiBio Alkaloim, or Ftomaihbb, bodies playing so great a i>art in 
Food-polBoning and in the Manifestations of Disease, have reoeiyed special attention. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TEOHNOLOOT. 73 

With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. i6s. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOB DAIBT MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.C.S., 

CHEMIST TO THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

Contents. — I. Introductory.— The Constituents of Milk, II. The Analysis of 
Milk. III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV. The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — Tables. — Index. 

" . . . In our opinion the book is the best contribution o.m fhe subject that 
HAS YET APPEARED in the English language." — Lancet. 

Just Out. Fully Illustrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds 
of Cattle, &c. 6s. neL 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dairy Farming, The Diaeaaea of Cattle, and on the 

Hygiene and Control of Supplies, 

By EDWARD F. WILLGUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lend.), D.P.H. (Lend, and Camb.), 

Inspector of Farms and General Scientific Adviser to Welford and Sons, Ltd. 

" A good investment to those in the least interested in dairying. Excellently bound ; 

printed on good paper, and well illustrated, running to 259 pages, the purchaser gets at 

the price of a novel a work which will stand good as a work of reference for some yean 

to come.*'— Affrieult. Gazette. 

*' We cordiaily recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk." — 
Davry World. 

Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 
A Practical Handbook for Medical Men, Analyata, Inapectora and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A.(Oxon), 

Fellow of the Institute of^Chemistry ; Member of Council, Society of Public Ajudysts. 
With Numerous Tables, Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate, 

Contents. — Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre. — of 
Connective Tissue, and Blood. — The Flesh of Different Animals. — ^The Examina- 
tion of Flesh. — Methods of Examining Animal Fat. — The Preservation of Flesh. 
— Composition and Analysis of Sausages. — Proteids of Flesh.— Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones.— The Cooking of Flesh. — Poisonous Flesh. — The Animal Para- 
sites of Flesh. — The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh. — ^The Extraction and 
Separation of Ptomaines. — Index. 

" A compilation which will be most useful for the class for whom it is intended."— ^M«M<eMm. 
**A book which NO ONB whose duties invohre considerations of food supply CAN AFFORD TO BB 
WTTHOUT.' —Municipal youmai. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft C0« LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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In Large Svo. Handaome Cloth. With nnmeroiui Illastratioiia. 
Each Volume Complete in lUeJlJ^ and Sold SeparaUly, 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

THE UTILISATION OF MICRO-ORGANISMS IN THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

A Praet/etit Handbook on f-ermentation and Fermentatloe Proeea»e» for the U99 of 

Bn'wera and DIatUlen, Analysts, Technical and AgHcultunU Chemists, 

and all Interested In the Industries dependent on Fermentation. 

By Db. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Piofflnor of FennentatioD-Phyiiology and (Bacteriology in the Technical 
High School, Vienna. 

With an Introdnotion bv Dk. EMIL GHR. HANSEN, Principal of the 

Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 

Vol I.-SCHIZOMYCBTIC FERBIENTATION. 158. 

Including the Theory qf Fermentation, the Principles qf Sterilization, and Pure 
Culture Processes. 

Vol IIm PaPt I.-EUBIYCETIC FERBIENTATION. 78. 6d. 

The Morphology, Chemistry Physiology, amd Fermentative Processes of the Eumycetes, 
Zygomycetes, and Saccharomycetes. 

"The flnt work of the kind which can lay claim to completeneas in the treatment of 
a faaeinating eubject The plan is admirable, the classiflcatlon simple, the atyle is good, 
and the tendency of the whole volume ia to convey sore information to the reader.**— 



%• The publishers trost that before long they will be able to present English readers 
with the whole of the second volume, arrangements having been concluded whereby, upon 
its appearance in Gtormany, the English translation will be at once put in hand. This is now 
being done with Part I., which wUl be issued shortly, and which will be followed by the 
two final parts. 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Price 78. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS 

A Text'book on the Chemistry and Physics of Fermentative Changes, 
By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 
Tbanslated from the Gekman by 
C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC, F.C.S. 
Abbidoed GoNTBifrTS.— Introduction.— DeflDition.— Chemical Nature of Ferments.— 
Influence of External Factors.- Mode of Action.— Physiological Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
and Haemolytic Ferments.— Vegetable FermentB.—Ck>agulatingFerment8.— Saccharifying 
Ferments. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides. — Enzymes. — Ferments which decompose 
Glucosides.— Hydrolytic Ferments.- Lactic Acid Fermentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion.— Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxyda8es.—0xidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography.— Index. 

The present Translation embodies Notes and Additions to the Work 

made by the Author subsequent to its Publication in Germany. 
" Such a veritable multum in parvo has never yet appeared. The author has set himself 
the task of writing a work on Ferments that should embrace human erudition on the 
■abject **—^reig«r< Journal. ___^ 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.^ LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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CHBM18TRT AND TBOHNOLOQT. 75 

Second Edition, Revised. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
With Plate and Illustrations. Price 2l8. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

BY 

WMiTER J. SYKES, M.D., D.P.H., F.I.C., 

EDITOR OF "THB A17ALT8T." 



ABSTRACT OP CONTENTS. 

L Physical Principles involved 
in Brewing Operations. 
Chemistry with special re- 
ference to the materials 
used in Brewing. 
II. The Microscope. 
Vegetable Biology. 



Fermentation. 

III. Water. 

Barley and Malting. 

Brewery Plant 

Brewing. 

Beer and its Diseases. 
Appendices. 
Index. 



" A volome of Brewing Science, which has long heen awaited. . . . We consider it one 
of THi MOST OOMPLBTB In coNTXNTS and NOYBL IH AUBAiTOBMBNT that has jct been pubUahed. 
. . . Will command a large sale."— TTto .fiyeto«r«' JbumaZ. 

"The appearance of a work each as this serves to remind ns of the bhobmovblt kapid 
iBTAircBS made in our knowledge of the Scientific Principles underlying the Brewing Processea. 
... Dr. Sykes' work will undoubtedly be of the obbatbst assistabcb. not merely to Brewers, 
bat to all Chemists and Biologists interested in the problems which the Fermentation industries 
present."— 2^ Anaf/ytt. 

"The publication of Db. Stkbs' mastb&lt tbbatisb on the art of Brewing is quite an etvnft 
In the Brewing World. . . . Deserves our warmest praise. ... A better guide than Dr. 
Sykes could hardly be found."— County Brewers' OcusOU. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

A6MCULT0RAL CHEMISTRY AMD ANALYSIS : 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 

BY 

J. M. H. MUNEO, D.Sc, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Professor of Chemistry, Downton College of Agriculture. 

[In Preparation, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00.^ LIMITED^ EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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76 CHARLES GRIFFIN A 00:8 PUBLICATIONS, 

Sboofd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Tablei, lUnstntioiis in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Medium 

8yo. Handsome Qoth. 306. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Onlile to the Constraetlon of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

, London County CoundL 



PART L-4NTRODUCTORT. PART II.— Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation— Their Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

%* Wnmk. the fiict of the Authoi^s haying, for some yean, had charve of the Main 
Diaiaace Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
fbaDd to contain many important detailt which would not oUierwise nave been available. 

" AH penons interested in Sanitary Science owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crimp. . . • 
His won wffl be especially useful to Sanitary Authomtibs and their adviserg . . . 
■MunnrrLY pkactical and usbful.**— X<Mc«t 

"Probably the most coMPum and bbsttrbatisb on the saMect which has appeared 
in our language. . . "WM prove of the greatest use to all woo have the proolon of 
Sewage Disposal to fKOt."— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 



BeatUi/tUly IlltutrcUed, toith Numerous Plates, Diagrams^ and 
Figures in the Text. Sis. net, 

TRADES' WASTE; 

ITS TREATMENT AND UTIIiISATION. 
A Handbook for Bopough Engrineeps, Supveyops, Apchitects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A. M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Bivers, Bibble Joint Ck>inmittee. 

CONTENTS.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De-greasiiig 
•nd Grease Recovery .—IT. Textile Industries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— Y. Dyeing 
and Calico-Frlnting.— VI. Tanning and FeUmongery.— YII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste.— Yin. Paper Mill Refuse. —IX. General Trades' Waste.— Index. 

** There is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
■uoh a subject."— i^rt^iiA J^MnitaHan. 

** The work is thoroughly practical, and will serve as a handbook in the future for those 
iHio have to encounter the problems disonssed."— Chemical Trade Journal. 



At Press. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 

IVMIb. ■ona.tt Wtmwn ■a'SffcM -caisoxa. C«sita.exa^ VmmtilMK^ 

By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Assistant Secretaiy for Technology. Board of Education, South Kensingt<ni. 

^ Iwaluablb to the Student, Architect, and Engineer, "—^tftfdtn^ News. 

** Will be useful to all Interested in the HAmrvACTUSB, nsa, and tkstihq of Oementa."— 
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CHEMISTRY AND TEGHNOLOOY. 77 

With Four Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. Large Svo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

ViriLrrESR SXJPPX^IT: 

A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the Distribution of Water, 
Bt REGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M.Inst.O.E., M.In8T.Meoh.E., F.S.I. 

Abridgbd Contents.— Introductory.— Bequirements as to Quality.— Kequirements 
as to Quantity.— Storage Be8ervoir8.—Puriflcation.— Service Beservoirs.- The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumping Machines. — Special 
Bequirements. 

"As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate it will take an important position on the bookshelf."— Practical Engineer. 



Third Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 
Volume I.— Just Out. Price 78. 6cl. net. 
ft II.— Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 

OILS imciln^ufilctxjre: : 

A Hand-Boo k on the Production ^ Purification t and Testing of Hiuminating 
Gaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Gas Manufacture, 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Formerly Head Chemist, Gas Works, Beckton, London. E. 
" The BEST WOBK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
yiewing." — Journal of Gas Lighting, 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. net. 

THE PRINOIPIiES OP ITS GENERATION AND USB. 
By F. H. LEEDS, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Consulting Chemist, Author of "The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture." 

" Brimful of information."— CA«wi. Trade Joumai. 

*'We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain goi^Q:'— Acetylene. 



J(7ST Out. Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. Price 16s. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS 

A Handbooli of the Detection, Investigation, and Prevention of Fires and Explosions 

By Db. von SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridged General Contents.— Fires and Explosions of a General Character — 
Dangers arising from Souices of Light and Heat.— Dangerous Gases.— Bisks Attending 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — A^cultural Products.— Fats, Oils, and 
Besins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, <&c.— Metals, Oxides, Acids, &c.— Lightning- 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of Are and kindred 
topics."— ^r« aiid Water. 

<< A complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance,"^ 
OH cmd Colourman's Joumai. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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78 0BAMLM8 QBIFFIN dt OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Eleventh Edition, Revised. Price 6c 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Ftiimf, Mtm. Cottncilt and Exatmntr, Samtary ImHiuU of Gnat Briimm, 
mid Mtdieal Officer to tht Staffordikirt Cotmty Council 

Tmitb an BppenMi on Sanitiitis Xaw* 
By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Modical Officer ofHceOthfor the Coumiy Borough of WcMt BromwieA, 
GxNBKAL Contents.— Introdaction — Water Supply: Drinkinff Water, 
Pollation of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Removal — Details of Drainage ; Refuse Remo^ and Disposal — Sanitaiy 
and Insanitary Work and Appliances — Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of ; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

"Dr. Reid*s very useful Manual . . . abounds in practical detaiu'* 
'-BriHsk Medical Journal, 

" A VERT USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We reconmiend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters." — Sanitary Record, 



COMPANION VOLUME TO REID«8 SANITATION. 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net« 

Sanitary Engineering: 



A Praotioal Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse DiapoaaL 

ithorltiee, Engrfneer 
Oontraotors, and I 



For Sanltanf Authorltiea, Engrfneers, Inapeotort, Arohlteota, 
and Students. 



FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House Drainage. —Land Drainage.— Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewage 
Pumping. — Sewer Ventilation. — Drainage Areas. ^Sewers, Manholes, &c — Trade Refuse.^ 
Sewage Disposal Works.— Bacteriolysis.— Sludge Disposal.— Construction and Qeansing 
of Sewers.^Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

"The volume bristles with information which will b<: greedily read by those in need of assistance. The 
book Is one that ought to be ou tiie bookshelves of BVBRY PRACTICAL B.NGlimBK."^Sattitary yourttoL 

" A VBRITABLB POCKBT COMPENDIUM of Sanitary Engineering. ... A work which may, in 
oauxy respects, be considered as complbtb . . . commbndably cautious . . . intbrbsting 
. . . SIJGGBSTWB,,*'— Public Health Engineer, 

" LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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0HEMI8TRT AND TECHNOLOGY. 79 

Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In 7\vo Volumes, e<uh complete in itself. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volnme I. — Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. \Just OtU. 
Volnme II. — Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical Chemistry. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Superintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive! and embody and collate all the most 
recent data established by experimentalists at home and abroad.^ The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work comprehends as far as possible all rules and tables required by the 
Anal3rst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manu&cturer, &c., &c. ; and also the prin- 
cipal data in Thbrmo-Chbmistry, Electro-Chemistrv, and the various branches of 
Chemical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 



In Large Svo. Handsome Gloth, Beautifully Illustrated. With 
Plates and Figures in the Text, 21 s. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A fbacticaij treatise fob engineebs, 

SUBVEYOBS, AND OTHEBS. 

With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Pbactiob. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc.M.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the Association of Municipal and County Engineers ; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst ; Surveyor to the County Council of Fife, Onpar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAQRAMS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying out 
New Roads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Haulaee. — Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the l&intenanoe 
of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

" The Literary style is bxgbllbst. ... A gohprbhsnsivb and BXCtBLLBNT Modem Book, an 
UF^o-DATB work. . . . Sbould be on the reference shelf of every Municipal and County 
BnKineer or Surveyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Colonial Bngineer."— 2^ Swwyw. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PRAGTICAIj BEAKUAI.. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 



r of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of Painten' 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 
General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
ASSAT, and Analysis of Pigments, White. Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and BUck— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c. >— Driers— Varnishes. 

" A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL boolc, ... the ONLY English work that satisfactorily 
treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments."— CAr««u:«/ Traded Jommal. 

*^* For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. S4. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S. C.I. 

Abstract of Contents. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
InYolved. — Oils and Vambhes. — Properties of Oils and Vainishes. — ^Tests and Experiments. 
— Plsmts, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 
Thi* Work has been desifiudbv the Author^ for the Laboratory of the Technical School, and 

9fthe Paint and Colour Works^ and for all interested or engaged in these industries. 



Sbcond Edition, Revised. In Crown Svo. extra. With Numerous lUustra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colour^), including Original Designs. 128. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practical Manual for House 

Painters and Decorators, 

By WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

IBOrURKB AT THK XANOBKOTKB TSCHNICAL SCHOOL FOB HOUBB-PAINTDfO AND DBCOBATnrO. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Workshop and Stores— Plant and Appliances—Brushes and 
Tools—Materials : Pi^ents, Driers, Painters' Oils— Wall Hanp^ings— Pa^er 
Hannng— Colour MiTin^ — Distempering — Plain Painting — Stainmg— Varmsh 
«nd Varnishing — Imitative Painting — Graining — Marbliiig — Gilding — Sign- 
Writing and Lettering— Decoration : General Principles— Decoration in Dia- 
temj>er — Painted Decoration — Relievo Decoration — Colour — Measuring and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 

** A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PRAOTIOAL INfOB- 

KATION in a CLEAR and concise vobm."— Plumber and Decorator. 

**A THOROUGHLY GOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So VULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difficult to imagine how anything further could be 
added about the Painter's craft." — Builder i Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TEOHNOLOQT. 8i 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates and Several 
Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and 

Physical Examination, and the Determination and 

Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vuloanisation. 

By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete r6sumS of every thing known on the ^whitct"— India-rubber journal. 



In Laige 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing^ Writing, 
and Copying In lis. 

By C. a. MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C, and T. C. HEPWORTH. 

General Contents.— HistOPical.— Inks and their Manufacture.— Writing Inks. — 
Carbon and Carbonaceous Inks. — Tannin Materials for Ink. —Nature of Inks. — Manufacture 
of Iron Gall Ink. — Logwood, Vanadium, and Aniline Black Inks. — Coloured Inks, — 
Examination of Writing Inks. — Printing Inks. — Early Methods of Manufactiu^.— 
Manufacture of Varnish Inks.— Preparation and Incorporation of the Pigment — Coloured 
Printing Inks.— Copying Inks. Marking: Inks.— Natural Vegetable Inks.— Safety Inks 
and Papers. — Sympathetic Inks. — Ink Powders and Tablets. — Appendices. — Patent 
Specifications, &c. 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 
and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUHERS & WAXES: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS, 

BY 

C R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry. St. Mary's Hospital Medical School ; Exanuner in "Soap" 
to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C. 

"Will be found absolutely indispbnsablb." — The Analyst. 
"Will rank as the Standard £ngush Authority on Oils and Fats for many 
f ean to comt,**— Industries and Iron. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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S2 OHARLaa ORIFFIN * 00:8 PUBLICATIONS. 

THE TE XTILE IND USTRIES, 

In Two Large Volumes, 920 pp., with a Supplementary Volume^ 
containing Specimens of Dyed FaSrics, 45«. 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 

fOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

BY 

B. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.I.C., CHR. RAWSON, FiX.. F.CS.. 

HmAoi th* Ohniiitry and Djraing Department of Late Head of the OhemiBtry and Dyeing DepartSMBt 
tt« TMltnloBl flobool, Mancherten Editor of "Tba of the Technioal Oollefe. BnuUoid : MemlMr o 
.J«uaialof thaBoeietFOfDyeTeandColotirlste;" OoonoU of the Societf of Djen and Oolonxicli;; 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PI1.D. 

OiKXBAL Contents. — Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrioa— 
Water — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants— Natural 
Colouring Matters— Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters- 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., &c. 

** The MOST YALUABLs and usbtul wokk on Dyeing that has yet appeared in the Kngliah 
tauiCiiage . . . likely to he thx Stahdabd Wohk of BBraiuiNCK for years to come."— 

" This authoritative and exhaustive work ... the most ooxplbts we have yet seen 
on the suhjeot**— fertile Mantkfaeiurer. 

" The MOST BXHAnsTiYB and oomplbtb work on the subject extaxxt"— Textile Bucrder. 



Companion Volume to Knecht ds Rawaon's " Dyeing, " In Large 8vo* 
Handsome Cloth, Library Style, 16s, net, 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

Wtth FormulcB, Properties, and Applications of the various substances described, 

and concise directions for their Commercial Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist to the Behar Indigo Planters' Association ; Co- Author of "A Manual 

of Dyeing ; " 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Municipal Technical College ; 
Editor of the " Joum. See. Dyers and Colourists ; " 

And W. F. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
<■*■ Turn to the book as one may on any subject, or any substance in connection with the 
trade, and a reference is sure to be found. The authors have apparently left nothing out 
Considering the immense amount of information, the book is a cheap one, and we trust it 
will be widely appreciated."— T'eortt/e Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

16s. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMPp JUTE. TOW, dc RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 
General Contents.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Raw Fibre Markets.— Purchasing Raw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary 0peration8.—Hackllng.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow Carding and Mixmg.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Roving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Reeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.— Rope Making.— The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Coustmction.— 
Steam and Water Power.— Power Transmission. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with Numerous Illustrations, 98, net. 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Oooiirrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving, 

By WILLIAM L HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Ashton Mnnioipal Technical School, Lecturer on Cotton 
Spinning at the Ghorley Science and Art School, &c. 

With Numerous Photo Engravings from Nature. 
» Ubxful Ibvobkation. . . . Admirablb Illustbations. . . . The Information 
it not easily attainable, and in its present convenient forai will be valuable."— TtoMfe 
Recorder, 



In Large 8yo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 21s. 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PBACTICAIi MANUAIi. 
Including the Processes Used in the Printing of 

COTTON, 'WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 
SILK FABEICS. 
By C. F. SETHOUR ROTHWELL, F.G.S., 

Mem. 8oe. of C?iemical Industries; late Lecturer at the Municipal Technical School^ 
Manchester. 

Genbbal Contents. — Introduction. — The Machinery Used in Textile 
Printing.— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printing of Cotton Goods.— The 
Steam Style.— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre.— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style.— Resist and Discharge Styles.— The Printing of Compound 
ColourinflB, &c.— The Printing of Woollen Goods.— The Irinting of Silk 
GkxKls.— Practical Becipes for Printing.— Useful Tables.— Patterns. 

** Bt fab thb bsst and most praohoal book on tbxtilb pbintino which has yet been 
bronght out, and will long remain the standard work on the aabjeot It is essentlaUy 
practical in character.*'— 7%rttl€ Mercury. 

" Thb most PBAonoAL manual of tsztilb PBnrnNG which has yet appeared. We ha^e 
BO hesitation in recommending iV—The Textile Manufacturer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft €0., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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84 0HARLB8 ORIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8 vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Otreetor of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Dei>artment at the Accrington and Bacup 
Technical Schools ; Chemist and Golonrist at the Irwell Print Works. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tomball A Stockdale, Limited). 

With Illustrations and upwards of One' Hundred Dyed and Printed Patterns 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— Cotton, Composition' of; Bliachiko, New 
Processes ; Printing, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
Mordants— Sttlbs ojr Calico-Printinq : The Dyed or Madder Style, Resist 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing — Water, Softening of — Theory of Colours 
— ^Weights and Measures, &c. 

" When a uadt way out of a difficulty is wanted. It is ih books likb this that it is fonnd."— 
Textile SecordtT. 

"Mr. DiTBUi'B wo&x will befonndMOST vsvuL. . . . The information given is of ouat 
▼ALUS. . . . The Recipes are THOBOUOHLT paACiHOAL."—Ttot«e IToiiHAieturer. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Praetieal Book for Praetieal Men. 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres— Garment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics — 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals— Useful Tables. 

" An UP-TO-DATB hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothing 
more complete than this. An important work, the more so that several of the branches <» 
the craft here treated upon are aJmost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the reach of alL'*—Dyer and Calico-PrinUr. 

" Mr. Hurst's woric decidedly fills a want . . . ought to be in the handt of 
BVBRV GARMENT DYER and cleancr in the Kingdom"— 7VxA'i> Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE SERIES. 85 

"Boya oouLD not havb a more allubino introduotion to scientiflo pnnnita 
than these charming-looking volumes."— Letter to the Publishers from the Head- 
master of one of our great Public Schools. 

Handsome Cloth, 7s. 6d. Gilt, for Presentation, 8b. 6d. 

OPEJl-fllll STUDIES 111 BOTJlliY: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 

IN THEIR HOMES. 
By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

Ulustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 
and Photographs by R. Welch. 
Genkbal Contents.— a Daisy-Starred Pasture— Under the Hawthorns 
—By the River — Along the Shingle — A Fragrant Hedgerow— A ConnemAra 
Bog — Where the Samphire grows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a Study in Weeds)— In the Home of the Alpines — A City Ruhhish- Heap- 
Glossary. 

"A FRESH AND STIMULATING book . . . should take a high place . . . The 
Illiistrations are drawn with much skill."— T^ Times. 

" Beautifully illustrated. . . . One of the most accurate as well as 
□TTERBSTlNa books of the kind we have seen."—Ath£n(Bum, 

'*Sedolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."— TA6 Standard, 



With 12 Full-Page llluatrations from Photographs, Cloth. 
Second Edition, Revised, da, 6d, 

mHl^ STUDIES IJl GEOLOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By GRENYILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Professor of Geology in the Soyal College of Science for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the University of London. 

General Contents. — The Materials of the Earth — A Mountam Hollow 
—Down the Valley— Along the Shore— Across the Plains— Dead Volcanoei 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

"The FABomATma *0pbh-Aib Studies' of Fbof. Ools give the subject a glow of 
ANIMATION . . . oannot fail to arouse keen interest in geology "^Geological MagaeiiM, 

*' A OHASMiNa BOOK, beautifully illustrated." —^<Aa»aum. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

OPEH-flU STUDIES IH BI^D-LIFE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 
The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows.— On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains. — Amongst the Evergreens. — 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and PooL— The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats. — Sea-laved Rocks.— Birds of the Cities. — Index. 

'Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— ^«f/- 
mtMster Review. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITEO. EXETER STREET. STRAWl 
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86 OHARhBS GRIFFIN A 00.*8 PUBL10ATI0N8. 

Twenty-first Annual Issue. Handsome cloth, 78. 8d. 
(To Subscribers, 6s.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or TMB 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOHPHiBD FROM OFFICIAL 80UB0B8. 

Gomprtatng [together with other Official Information) LISTS of the 
PAPERS read during the Seaaion 1908-1904 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Depart- 
menta of Reaearoh ;— 

1 1. Scifliice Generally : i^.. Societies occupy- 

ins thcanselves with several Branches of 

Soence, or with Science and Literature 

jointly. 
la. ICathematics and Physics. 

1 3. Chemistry and Photography. 

1 4. Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy. 
I s* Bklogy, including Microscopy and An- 
thropology. 



9 6. Economic Science and Statistics. 

I 7. Mechanical Science, Engineering, and 

Architecture. 
i 8. Naval and Militarv Saence. 
{ 9. Agricultufe and Horticulture. 
i 10. Law. 
I xz. Literature. 
6xa. Psychology. 
9 13. Archaeology. 



$14. Medicine. 

"Fills a very real want." — Engineering. 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
/bumal, 

" The Ybar-Book of Socibtibs b a Record which ought to be of the greatest me far 
Ae progress of Sdenot:*— Lord Play/air, F.R.a., K.C.B., M.P,, Pasi-Presideni of the 
BrUish Associatum. 

"It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in time 
one of the most generally usefiil works for the librar y or the desk." — Tkt Times. 

" British Societies are now well renresented !n the ' Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britam and Ireland.'"— <Art. "Societies'* in New Edition of 
" Encyclopaedia Btitannica," vol. xxiL) 

Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YBAR-BOOK OF SOCIETIES forms a complete index to the scientific work of the 
fessiona^yea^^n^vanou^Departments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
Scientific Centres, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an 'iNDisPENSABLB BOOK OF REFERENCE to evcry onc engaged in Scientific Work. 

"'^' READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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